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Credit Activities | 
Of Reserve Banks 


Declined for Year 


Demand Lessened by Flow, 
Of Gold From Abroad, | 


Says Federal Re- 
serve Board. 


Change Reflects Effect 
Of High Money Rates. 


Closing Month of Fiscal Period 
Shows Reversal of Trend With 
Loan Expansion Continu- 
ing Into Mid-July. 


‘ 


A decrease of $214,00,00 in the volume | 
of reserve bank credit outstanding was | 


the predominant development in Nationai 
finances in the fiscal year ended June 30, 
according to a review made public July 
29, by the Federal Reserve Board. 


A change in the monetary gold stock, | 


which increased $192,000,000 for the 
twelve months ended in June, was the 
principal single factor. This increase, 
which followed upon outflow of gold of 


about $500,000,000 in the preceding year, | 


“has reflected in part the effect of high 
money rates in this country.” 
Causes for Decline. _ 

“The incoming gold, by increasing the 
reserve funds at the disposal of member 
banks, diminished the demand for re- 
serve bank credit,” said the statement. 
“There was, in addition, a decrease of 
$49,000,000 in money in circulation and 
of $41,000,000 in member bank reserve 
balances, both of which tended corre- 
spondingly to decrease the demand for 
reserve bank credit.” : 

In June and July member bank credit 
outstanding increased. Total loans and 


investments of reporting member banks | 


in leading cities increased $430,000,000 
for the end of May to the second week 
of July; loans on securities increased 
by $600,000,000, and all other loans by 


about $100,000,000, while banks’ saver 
of | 


ments showed a further decline 


$270,000,000, 
Outstanding Credit Declines. 


The full text of the Board’s statement | 


follows: ; L 
Member bank credit outstanding in- 
creased during June and the early part 
of July. 
of reporting member banks in leading 


cities increased $430,000,000 from the end | 
of May to the second week in July; loans | 


on securities increased by $600,000,000 
and all other loans by about $100,000,- 
000, while the banks’ investments showed 
a further decline of $270,000,000. 
the reserve banks there was also an in- 
crease in the volume of outstanding 
credit, reflecting chiefly the demand for 
currency in connection with the July 4 
holiday and the issuance on July 10 of 
the new small-size currency. The in- 
crease in money in circulation was offset 


in part by a further increase in the coun- | 


try’s stock of monetary gold amounting 
to $27,000,000 between the beginning of 
June and the middle of July. 
Developments Shown. 
It has been customary for some years 
to present in the July Bulletin a statisti- 


cal summary of banking developments | 
In following this | 
custom this year, it is proposed to dis- | 
cuss the developments of the year, with 


for the preceding year. 


comparisons for earlier years, primarily 
in terms of those factors in monetary and 


banking conditions which are reflected in | 
changes in the condition of the reserve | 


banks. Banking and credit developments 
throughout the country have a counter- 
part under our system in changes in the 
condition of the reserve banks. This fol- 
lows necessarily from the fact that prac- 
tically every banking change reflects or 
is reflected by changes in the volume of 
money in circulation, or bank deposits, 
or of gold stock, and any changes in these 
fundamental factors in the banking situa- 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 2.] 


Interest in Air Mail 
On Increase in West 


People Said to Be More ‘Air- 


minded’ Than in East. 


The Western States are taking a 


greater interest in the air mail and avia- | 


tion in general than the East, the Second 


Assistant Postmaster General, W. Irving | 


Glover stated July 29 upon his return 
to Washington after a tour of inspec- 
tion of the Air Mail Service. Mr. Glover 
also predicted that total of 593,000 
pounds of air mail carried in June would 
be eclipsed when the July figures are 
made available. 

The full text of a statement regarding 
Mr. Glover’s trip made public by the Post 
Office Department follows: 


The Assistant Postmaster General in| 


Charge of.the Air Mail Service, returned 
to Washington July 29 after a two weeks’ 
trip of inspection through the West and 
Northwest, going 
his visit to the air mail cities. 

“I found during the course of my ob- 
servations,” Mr, Glover declared today, 
“that there is much greater interest. in 
air mail throughout the West and North- 
west than in the Eastern section of the 
United States. This condition of affairs 
is no doubt due to the fact that flying in 
the West has forged ahead so fast that 
the people in that section are much more 
air-minded than they are along the At- 
lantic seaboard. This is further demon- 
strated when it is pointed out that there 
are now three passenger air lines run-| 
ning into the city of Los Angeles.” 

Mr. Glover maintained that as the re- 
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Total loans and investments | 
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Plans Developed 
Into Protect 


Committee Organizes Various Aspects of Work; President | 


for Inquiry 
ion of Children 


Says Question of Child Health Is of Vital Importance 
To Welfare of American Civilization. 


President Hoover, in addressing a 


| meeting on July 29 at the White House 
| Executive Offices of the Planning Com- 


mittee for the National Conference he 
will call on Child Health and Protection, 
declared that the greatest asset of a 
race is its children that their bodily 
strength and development should prepare 
them to receive the heritage which each 
generation must bequeath to the next. 

“These questions have the widest of 
social importance that reach to the roots 
of democracy itself,” the President said. 
“By the safeguard of health and pro- 
tection of childhood we further con- 
tribute to that equality of opportunity 
|which is the unique basis of American 
civilization.” 

Following the President’s address, the 
Committee, of which the Secretary of 
the Interior, Ray Lyman Wilbur, is chair- 
man, 
cabinet room that lasted for about an 
hour and a half, 

In commenting on the meeting after- 
wards, Mr. Wilbur said that responsibil- 


Ship Construction 
| ¥. 
_ For Second Quarter 


| 
American Tonnage of Mer- 


| chant Vessels Was Largest 


| During Last Two 
Years. 


| 


| sila claeressctenpaiantt 
| Merchant shipping tonnage under con- 
quarter ended on July 30 was the highest 
during the past two years, according to 
a statement made public on July 29 by 
the Transportation Division of the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

The statement in full text follows: 

Gains Noted in America, 

Merchant shipping under construction 
throughout the world during the quarter 
ended June 30, 1929, increased by a few 


} 


| by Lloyd’s Register of Shipping. 


held an executive session in the} 


Reached High Total 


struction in the United States during the} 


hundred tons, according to a statement) 


ity of the committee is to decide what 


best it could bring about a series of meet- 
jings not only in Washington but else- 
| where of those interested in the subject 
|of child health and protection so that 
| “within the next 12 to 18 months we can 
|have a national conference on child 


| health and protection.” 

| Mr. Wilbur said that the general setup 
| was to have a number of committees 
| appointed, these committees to meet and 
| develop the facts for preliminary confer- 
fences. He said that it was planned to 
| have various groups make a study and 
| report at the preliminary conferences on 
| the growth and development of the child, 
medical service, and public health, edu- 
cation and training; care of the handi- 
capped child—that is, those handicapped 
mentally and physically—and delin- 
| quents. 


There will be 20 or more committees 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 5.] 


Laminated Safety-glass 
Manufactured in Japan 


posed of two sheets of glass with a thin 
sheet of celluloid is now being manufac- 
tured in Japan, the Department of Com- 
merce was advised July 29. 

The Department’s statement follows in 
| full text: 

Glass used in the manufacture of this 
product is imported either from the 
United States or Czechoslovakia, while 
the celluloid is a Japanese product. 

The patent is owned by the Minister 
of the Army, and the product is ap- 
| proved for Army and Navy use. At the 
|present time this glass is produced in 
only one specification, i. e., 5 mm. in 
thickness, 24 inches in width and 48 inches 
in length. The product of this factory is 
sold at four yen per square foot ex. fac- 
tory (the yen is $0.485). The productive 
|capacity of the present plant is 200 
|pieces of the above dimensions each 
month. 

The very best quality of thin plate 
glass, of American manufacture, is be- 
ing used in the manufacture of this lam- 
inated safety glass. Plans are going 
forward for the manufacture of thin 
plate glass in one of the Japanese glass 
| factories. 





In the | 
United States, however, there was more | 


A special laminated safety glass com-| 


At | 


tonnage under construction than at any) 
other time during the past two years. 
The gains made by American shipbuild- 
|ers and those of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, Japan, Holland, and Russia were 


Disposal of Stock 


In Rail Line Urged 


Germany, France, Sweden, Itly, and Den- 
mark. 

Conditions in the past two quarters are 
shown by the following figures of con- 
struction, the amount for June 30 -being 
| followed by that for March 31 (in paren- 
| theses): Great Britain and Ireland, 1,- 
453,906 gross tons (1,375,375); United 
States, 119,098 gross tons (96,438); other 
countries, 1,265,221 gross tens (1,383,- 
999); world totals, 2,838,225 (2,837,812). 

The present world total is 178,225 tons 
greater than that of a year ago, when 
2,660,000 tons of merchant vessels were 
being constructed, 
1928, 





Great Britain and Ireland were 


For the United States the present total 


| of 119,000 gross tons represents the high- | 


j;est figure reached since June 30, 1927, 
| when 147,000 tons was under construc- 
| tion. The current volume for Great 
| Britain and Ireland is larger than any 
| Since the beginning of 1928. Compared 
| with the period just before the war, how- 
| ever, the present world total shows a 
decrease of more than 300,000 gross tons, 
the bulk of which has been in Great Brit- 
| ain and Ireland. ; 
Decline in Germany, 

Germany’s volume of merchant ton- 
nage under construction during the quar- 
ter just ended showed a sharp decline of 
| nearly 135,000 gross tons. Germany 
| now is less than 100,000 tons ahead of 
Japan, which has been steadily increas- 


offset by losses in the work on hand in| 


At the end of June,| 


constructing 1.202,000 tons, the United | 
| States 55,000 tons, and the other mari- | 
time countries combined 1,403,000 tons. | 


\Counsel for I. C. C. Suggest 
That B. & O. Divest Itself of 


Interest in Competitor. 


A recommendation ih-t the Interstate 
|Commerce Commission find that the ac- 
quisition of stock of the Western Mary- 
land Railway by the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad was in violation of Section 7 of 
the Clayton anti-trust law has been sub- 
| mitted to the Commission in a brief by 
Thomas P. Healy and William H. Bonne- 
ville, counsel for the Commission in the 
proceedings against the B. & O. on the 
complaint issued by the Commission, No. 
21052, alleging such violation on infor- 
mation and belief. 

The Commissicn should find, its ecoun- 
sel say, that the effect of the acquisition 
of stock “may be to substantially lessen 
competition between the Western Mary- 
land Railway and the respondent, and to 
restrain commerce in certain sections 
and communities, in violation of section 
7 of the Clayton Act, and that an order 
be issued against respondent requiring 
it to cease and desist from further vio- 
lations and to divest itself of the stock 
now unlawfully held.” 

The Wabash Railway has also filed a 
brief in this ease, urging that the Com- 
mission issue such an order against the 
|B. & O. It states that the acquisition of 
the stock was “directly in furtherance of 
| the so-called ‘four-party plan’ designed 
|to forestall the formation of an addi- 








WASHINGTON, TUESDAY, JULY 30, 1929 


Disk for Reflecting 


Telescope Produced 


Bureau of Standards Employs 
New Manufacturing Process. 
The Bureau of Standards, in connec- 


tion with manufacture of the 70-inch mir- 
ror of the large reflecting telescope at 


Ohio-Wesleyan University, has developed | 


a new process for the production of large 


| disks of optical glass, well annealed and | 
purposes are to be attained by it and how) offering no difficulty for drilling holes at | 
| the optical axis for mounting, it was an- | 
|nounced July 29 by the Department of | 


| Commerce. 
| The statement in full text follows: 
| -A new process for the production of 


large disks of optical glass will be de- | 


|scribed in the August number of the 
| Bureau of Standards Journal of Research 
| and in the Journal of Industrial and En- 
| gineering Chemistry. 


This process was developed by the Bu- | 


jreau’s glass section ‘n connection with 


at Ohio-Wesleyan University. 
materials were melted and stirred in a 
large pot, which was then tapped near 
the bottora. 

The molten glass flowed through an 
iron trough into a combined mold and 
annealing furnace located in a pit in front 


Column 6.) 


Plans Are Outlined 


For Forming National 


[Continued on Page 5, 


‘Grain Corporation 


‘Coordination of Existing 
Agricultural Organizations 
Into Effective Marketing 
Service Provided. 





The Federal Farm Board as the re- 
| sult of its two-day conference in Chicago 
with representatives of grain coopera- 
tives made public July 29 a complete 
statement of the plans for coordination 
of existing farmers’ grain organizations 
into “an effective national central mar- 
keting service.” 

The plan provides for the creation of 


tion to be capitalized at $20,000,000 and 
@ vote unanimous in favor of the pro- 
posal was taken by the representatives of 
the 16 cooperative organizations meeting 
with the members of the Board. 
Developments at Conference. 


The full text of the Board’s statement 
as made public at the headquarters of | 
the Board in Washington, July 29, by the | 
Secretary, Chris L. Christensen, and | 
covering all the developments of the con- | 
ference follows: 

Memorandum concerning plans for the 
coordination of existing farmers’ grain 
marketing organizations into an effective 
national central marketing service agreed 
upon in a conference of the "ederal 
Farm Board and officials of farmers’ 
grain cooperatives and general farm 
organizations, in Chicago, July 26 and 
27, 1929. 

(1) One of the fundamental purposes 
of the Federal Farm Board is to build 
up farmer-owned and farmer-controlled 
cooperative institutions for marketing 





the farmers’ crops and to use tne funds | 
and authority provided to the Board for | 


this purpose. 
(2) The commodities to be dealth with 
here are wheat and other grains. 


(3) In the handling and marketing of | 
grain there are a large number of farm- | 


er-owned and farmer-controlled agencies 


which should be supported without dis- | 
crimination by the Board to the end that | 


they may be strengthened and may be- 
come gradually molded into complete 
cooperation and coordination with each 
other. These various organizations in- 
9 
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Complaint Is Sustained 
Against Southern Railway 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | 


on July 29 announced its denial of a mo- 
tion filed by the Southern Railway ask- 
ing it to dismiss for want of jurisdiction 
the Commission’s complaint against it, 
No. 22120, alleging violation of the Clay- 


the making of the 70-inch disk for the | 
mirror of the large reflecting telescope | 
The raw | 


the Farmers’. National Grain Corpora- | 


| 


Farmers’ Need 
Of Organization 
| Is Emphasized 


Mr. Hyde Tells Assembly at 
Baton Rouge, La., of Im- 
portance of Coopera- 
tives to Agriculture. 


Farm Board Members 
Attending Meeting 


Chairman Legge Will Discuss 
Policies of New Body Before 
American Institute of 
Cooperation. 


| The Agricultural Marketing Act un- 
der which the Federal Farm Board was 
created and will function is the latest 
|expression of the Federal Government 
| toward the cooperative movement in the 
| United States, the Secretary of Agricul- 
jture declared July 29 in addressing the 
| annual meeting of the American Iustitute 
| of Cooperation : t Baton Rouge, La. 
With Secretary Hyde at the meeting 
| were the chairman of the Federal Farm 
Board, Alexander Legge; C. C. Teague 
and Carl Williams, members of the 
Board, all prepared to tell the coopera- 
| tives of the policies to be followed by 
the newly-created botly in carrying out 
the provisions of the law. Other repre- 
| sentatives of the Department of Agricul- 
; ture were present at the meeting, which 
|is to cover three days, and will discuss 
other aspects of farm relief and adminis- 
tration as carried on by the various serv- 
ices of the Department. Mr. Legge will 
address the meeting July 30 on the pol- 
icies of the Farm Board and Mr. Teague 
July 31. 

Explains Inherent Difficulties. 

In emphasizing the importance of or- 
| ganization in agriculture, Secretary Hyde 
| Saplatnes what he termed the inherent 
difficulties to that end in the agricultural 
|as compared to the industrial field. Ag- 
|riculture, he pointed out, is a far-flung 
industry of small producing units, all in 
| competition. While industry has met 
| the situation by mergers, it is impossi- 
ble to merge 6,000,000 farms. 

The full text of Secretary Hyde’s state- 
| ment follows: . 


The Government’s attitude toward the | 
cooperative movement is a natural de- | 
}velopment of its traditional policy of | 


|fostering and encouraging agriculture. 
| The establishment of the Department of 
| Agriculture; the aid granted to the land 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D.C. 


Intensities of Static 
In Radio at Minimum 


Daylight Reception Found to 
Beat Maximum in 1928. 


Daylight radio signal intensity was at 
a maximum in 1928, and there are indica- 
tions that conditions for radio reception 
are becoming less favorable, whereas 
static intensity has probably passed its 


| minimum and is becoming greater, ac- | 


| cording to an announcement made public 
on July 29 by the Bureau of Standards 
of the Department of Commerce. 

The Bureau of Standards bases these 
forecasts on observations that it has 
made regarding the relation of daylight 


radio signal intensity and the relation of | 


daylight static intensity with activities 
on the sun. 

The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

Daylight radio reception is now at its 
| maximum, with static at a minimum, in- 


vestigation at the Bureau of Standards | 


indicates. 
The laboratory for special radio trans- 
mission research at the Bureau of Stand- 
| ards has just compiled its annual report 
'on long-wave daylight reception for the 
} year 1928. The report covers the receiv- 
| ing measurements from 13 distant sta- 


| tions (mostly European) and 6 Ameri- | 
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Entire General Staff 


| To Study Reduction 
In Expenses of Army 


Secretary of War Is Hopeful 
Some Duplications Can Be 
Found in Various 

Services. 
The Secretary of War James W. Good, 


| stated orally on July 29 that he was 
| hopeful that the General Staff of the 


United States, 


President of the 
; 1837—1841 
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Sliding-scale Duty 
On Sugar Opposed 
By Beet Interests 


Protests Are Made to Sen- 
ate Finance Committee, 
Chairman Smoot 
Announces. 


Progress Is Made | 


On Metals Schedule 


Agreement Said to Have Been 
Reached on Several Para- 
graphs Previously 
Passed Over. 


Protests have reached the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance from American beet 
sugar interests against the proposed slid- 
ing scale of rates proposed for the re- 
vised tariff on sugar in place of the rates 
fixed in the bill (H. R. 2667) it was an- 


| nounced orally July 29 by Senator Smoot 


| 


| 
| 


| 


(Rep.), of Utah, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. 

Senator Smoot said the Committee has 
just received telegrams from “the beet 


| sugar people” opposing a sliding scale on 


sugar, They want, he said, the rates as 
they were fixed by the House bill, 
Hearings Not Fixed. 
Senator Smoot explained the sliding 
scale proposed before the Finance Com- 


mittee means lower tariff rates on sugar 


than were provided by the House, de- 
pendent of course, he added, upon what 
the price conditions are when the time 
come for action on the measure. 

It has been stated the purpose of the 
Committee is to provide for hearings on 


Army would find some branches of the -the new angle of the sugar situation, the 


| military service in which duplications ex- 
| isted in which could be reduced in order 
;to save @xpenses in accordance with 
| President Hoover’s economy program, 

| The Statement was made following 
| Secreta Good’s visit to President 
Hooves # fishing camp at Rapidan, Wa. in 
company with the Assistant Secretary of 
War for F. Tru- 


Secretary Aviation, 


eral Charles P. Summerall. 
| Inquiry by Entire Staff. 
Secretary Good stated that the entire 


bee Davison; and the Chief of Staff, Gen- | tinued, 


| 
| 


grant colleges and the experiment sta-| General Staff would examine the differ- 
tions; the millions of dollars of Federai | ent branches of the Army in order to 
money spent for research, teaching and | cee what savings could be made and still 
extension work in agriculture; these are |safeguard the nation’s defense. Previ- 


sliding scale proposal, upon the disposi- 
tion of the next preceding schedule on 
wood. . 

The public hearings on the sugar sched- 


ule to h testimony. on the proposed 
Sliding scale will be held August 7 and 
one day should be sufficient to examine 


War, Patrick J. Hurley; the Assistant | all witnesses, Senator Smoot announced. 


“The Finance Committee,” he con- 
“will stick by the sliding scale. 
There will be no runaway market on 


sugar.” 


For the third day, the Committee con- 
centrated its attention on the metals and 
manufactures of metals schedule. This 
deals with iron, manganese, steel, hard- 
ware and other items that fall within this 


| the prosperity of agriculture to be essen- 
|tial not only to the welfare of the 
| tion. 
| Small Producing Units. 
Agriculture has inherent difficulties 
which can not be overcome by the indivi- 
| dual producer, It is a far-flung industry 
| characterized by small producing units. 
Nearly 2,000,000 cotton growers compete 
|for the markets of the nation and the 
| world. Corn is produced on _ nearly 
| 5,000,000 farms. All of these farms are 
| in competition with each other. Imagine, 
if you can, the manufacture of automo- 
|biles by 2,000,000 small independent 
factories. High costs, price-cutting and 
financial distress would be the inevitable 
result. Industry has met this problem 
by mergers. We can not merge 6,000,000 
farms. We have no desire to do so. The 
one-family farm is a valuable: social 
unit. Its independence must be main- 
| tained, but in maintaining its independ- 
lence we must remember that we pre- 
serve a small producing unit in a society 
| where organization and combination are 
|the rule. The farmer must have help, 
| not only to reduce the competition of his 
| fellows, but to see that social and indus- 
| trial adjustments do not bear too heavily 
| upon him. 
| Furthermore, the farmer faces the 
{competition of foreign producing re- 
gions. The fruits of the tropics com- 
pete with the domestic fruits in our own 
markets. Wool producers in Australia 
and elsewhere compete with our sheep 
raisers, Our wheat enters the markets 
of the world in competition with the 
wheat of the world. Our cotton like- 


| evidence that the Government recognizes | 


jously President Hoover had announced 


|category of tariff revision. The Commit- 
| that a commission of General Staff offi- 


| tee, Chairman Smoot said, continued its 


farmers but to the well being of the na- | 


}cers would uudertake the work. 
| Secretary Good said that the General 
| Staff would begin the work with their 
| minds perfectly open and with President 
| Hoover’s plea for economy in mind. 
Reports that the Citizens Military 
Training Camps will be the first to feel 
the policy of economy are totally un- 
|founded, Secretary Good stated orally. 
Such reports could not be true since the 
General Staff has not even begun the con- 


sideration of the economy program, he | 


said. 


New Additions Affect Budget. 


The Reserve Officers Training Corps, | 


the National Guard, the Citizens Mili- 
tary Training Camps, ‘Industrial Pre- 
paredness, the Procurement Division and 
the Air Corps, all of which have been 
added since the war, have increased the 
-Army’s annual budget by only $75,000,- 
000 to $80,000,000, Secretary Good stated. 

However, even these new additions 
have not taken the place of any old 
| branch of the Army, nor any part of the 
military science, Secretary Good stated. 

In reply to questions regarding the 
efficiency of the cavalry, Secretary Good 
said he knew there had been many at- 
tacks on the cavalry, but that military 
authorities claimed that if a sufficient 
cavalry force had been at the front at 
certain stages é6f the World War, it 


would have come to an end long before | 
The cavalry is the only means | 


it did. 
the Army has of getting over rough and 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 1.] 


consideration of the metals schedule, and, 
he added, had just taken up the portion 
of that schedule dealing with watches. 
That is embraced in Paragraph 367, of 
the bill, relating to watches, and other 
clock movements. 


Agreement on Paragraphs. 


It was also announced by Senator 
Smoot’ that four or five paragraphs of 
the bill which had been previously 
passed over were agreed to by the Com- 
|mittee July 29. He did not, however, 
|state what those paragraphs were nor 


| what the rates agreed to were. 





of the Committee, is to conclude consid- 
| eration of the metals schedule as quickly 
|as possible and perhaps dispose of the 
| next schedule—Schedule 4, dealing with 
| woods and manufactures of wood—in 
sufficient time to permit arranging for 
hearing witnesses on the sugar schedule 
| perhaps the last of this current week. 
Chairman Smoot, however, was no* ready 
to make any announcement with respect 
| to this. 


‘Action for Prodiactiol 
Of Records Deferred 


Suit Against Electric Bond & 
Share Co. Not to Be Pressed. 


| 


No further court action is to be taken 


The program, according to members 


ing its shipbuilding program for some/|tional competitive system in trunk-line 

{time past and now is third in rank| territory, thereby depriving the public 

| — of the benefit of competition which such 
Jd 
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ton anti-trust act in its acquisition of} wise must find a world market. 

control of the Mobile & Ohio and New| ‘The problems of competition, domestic 
Orleans & Northeastern railways. The) and foreign, are not the only problems 
Southern’ contended that the complaint 


before September 16 in the case against 


Metal Recoveries the Electrie Bond & Share Company, 
Increase in Value junder the terms of a stipulation entered 





as far as Spokane in| 


As Em ployes 


The intcntion o1 the Census Brreau to 
|give preference to war veterans, 
| whether disabled or not, and to their 
wives or widows, in the taking of the 
fifteenth decennial census is announced 
by the Director of Census, William M. 
S:euart, in a letter just made public. 
There are to be approximately 100,00Q 
enumerators appointed throughout the 
country, subject to examination but not 
subject to civial service requirements. 

The Census Bureau now is engaged in 
organizing the force of supervisors who 
will be required, a task which will be 
well advanced by the coming autumn, 
the Director says. It is then the inten- 
tion of the Bureau, Mr. Steuart adds, to 
| take up the selection of the big army of 





War Veterans Will Be Given Preference 


4 
|Favor Also to Be Shown Their Wives o 
_pointment of Enumerators, Director of Bureau Announces 


additional system would afford.” 


a 


r Widows in Ap- 


The Director’s statements: were made 
in a letter addressed to Representative 
Ludlow (Dem.) of Indianapolis, Ind., in 
response to the latter’s inquiry as to the 
Census. Bureau’s policy toward war vet- 
erans. The full text of the statement 
covering the correspondence, made public 
by Mr. Ludlow, follows. 

All doubt that veterans and their 
wives and widows will be given first 
preference in the organization that is to 
take the fifteenth census of the United 
States next year is removed in a letter 
William M, Steuart, director of the cen- 
sus bureau, has sent to Representative 
Louis Ludlow of the Indianapolis, Ind., 
district, Citing that the headquarters of 
the American Legion is in his district 


should be dismissed because it acquired | 
the Mobile & Ohio long before the pas- 
sage of the Clayton law and that the law 


| was not retroactive. 


in Taking Next Census 


\ enemy” 


Complete 
News Summary 


... Of every article in 
this issue will be 
found on the Back 
Page. 


The News Summary 
every day for the 


convenience of the 
reader. 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 2.] 


Sales at Wholesale 
Declined for June 


Decreases General for All Re- 
porting Lines of Trade. 


An abnormal decline of sales at whole- 
sale was noted for June of this year as 
compared with corresponding seasons of 
past years, with decreases general 
throughout the country for all the report- 
ing lines of trade, except meat, the Fed- | 
eral Reserve Board announced July 29 
in statement, 

As compared with the corresponding 
month a year ago, there was a decrease 
in the volume of sales of groceries and | 
dry goods, while substantial increases | 
were shown for men’s clothing, boots 
and shoes, and furniture, said the state- 
ment, The full text of the statement 
follows: 

Sales at ‘wholesale June de- 


. 


Large Gains in Copper, Brass, 
Lead and Nickel Are Noted. 


Large recoveries of copper, brass, lead 
and nickel accofinted for a marked in- 
crease in the value of nonferrous metals 
recovered from secondary sources in 
1928, it was stated July 29 by the Bu- 
reau of Mines, Department of 'Com- 
merce. Total recoveries amounted to 
$277,623,500 or $21,271,000 more than in 
1927, 

The full text of the statement follows: 

This increase in total figures, accord- 
ing to J. P. Dunlop, who compiled the 
figures, was due mainly to larger recov- 
eries of copper, brass, lead, and nickel, 
and to the higher average price of cop- 
per in 1928, for’ the average prices of 
lead, zinc, and tin were considerably less 
in 1928 than in 1927. 

There were large gains in the quan- 
tity of secondary copper, lead, and nickel 
in 1928, and small increases in the quan- | 
tity of secondary zine and aluminum, and 


into by the two parties to the suit, it 
was stated, July 29, by the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

The stipulation provides that each 
|party is to have until September 16 to 
| determine what. course to pursue, The 
Federal Trade Commission announced 
| that is has not yet decided upon its pro- 
cedure, 

The full text of the statement follows: 


No further court action will be taken 
in the case of Federal Trade Commission 
against ceftain officers and employes of 
the Electric Bond and Share Company 
before September 16, according to a stip- 


signed by Judge Knox of the United 


of New York. 

The stipulation provides that each 
party shall have until September 16 to 
decide what course it shall pursue, 
yet the Federal Trade Commission 
not decided what course it will pursue. 

Signing of the stipulation followed @ 
decision handed down by Judge Knox, 
July 18, in the ease in which the Federal 


ulation entered into by both parties and © 
States District Court, Southern District 


As. 


enumerators for the nation-wide task of | and that he is interested in employment 
canvassing the population, agricultural | for veterans everywhere in taking the 
and other statistics. 





These enumerators | census, Representative Ludlow wrote to! 


during 
clined more than is usual at this season. 
Decreases were general throughout the 
country and were shown for all the re- 


is classified by topics | 


Turn to Back Page 


small decreases in the quantity of tin Trade Commission is seeking to com #, 
and antimony. The quantity of copper,|the Electric Bond and Share Company to 
including that in brass, increased more | have certain officers and employes tes 

than 46,000 tons. /and to produce certain operating expense 


There was a continuation of the large | ledgers considered necessary for use 





- 


must nevertheless demonstrate 


} their 
ability to do their work, 


he says, while not under civil service, | Director Steuart asking for a statement | 


| 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 4.] 


| porting lines of trade, except meat. The 
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the commission’s investigation of 
and gas utilities, 


be 


a 
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Sale of Sound Films 


To Foreign Theaters 
~ Involves Difficulties 


Domestic Exhibitors Reach 
Agreement With Pro- 
ducers to Relieve 
Present Situation. 


AvuTnHorzm SutemMeENTs OnLy ARE Presenten Herein, BEING 
Pusuisxey WirnoutT ComMMeENT BY THe Unrren States DAILY 
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Undeveloped Regions Have Been Opened Aden Is Expanding 
By Disputed Chinese Eastern Railway Ag Transhi pment 


Plans for Forming Sales Corporation ri Foreign Shipment 
For Grain Are Outlined by Farm Board | (Qf Motion Pictures 


Gained in Half Year | Migration of 1,500,000 From Southern China to Man- And Bunkering Port 


Coordination of Existing Agricultural Organizations Into | 
| churia Said to Have Resulted From Building of Road. 


Effective Marketing ervice Provided | Sale of Silent Films in An-| 


[Continued from Page 1.] | ticipation of Demand for 
clude the cooperative elevators, the! owned cooperative elevator associations 


Talking Variety Cited 
wheat pools and the farmer-controlled |and pools for the purpose of extension hin ‘Stein 
sales agencies at the central markets.| o¢ their piysical facilities, and to newly s eason, | 


Activities Are Reviewed in 
yet greatly underdeveloped, modern in-- Comsular Advices Made 


dustries of considerable importance) < 
Public by Commerce 


| The Chinese Easterm Railway, which 
| have been established, largely by Rus- | 
Department. 


under the terms of the agreement was 
| wholly constructed by Russia, has 


sians, in the larger cities. Mordern flour 
opened up undeveloped regions, accord- 


mills, bean-oil mills, soap works, sugar 


The advent of the sound motion pic- 
ture present new problems for Ameri- 
ean producers in foreign fields as well 
as difficulties in this country which re- 


cently caused the producers to modify | 
contracts with exhibitors to permit 4,000} 


small theaters to stay in business. 
That is the substance of an oral state- 


ment made at the Department of Com- | 


merce commenting on the agreement 
reached by the Producers and Distribu- 
tors of America, Inc., and an exhibitors’ 
committee which will result in reducing 
contract prices to amounts the exhibitor 
find they can pay. The agreement, it 
was explained, was made to relieve a 
situation in which overzealous exhibitors 
contracted for sound pictures. 

One of the questions raised by sound 
motion pictures in foreign countries is 
language, according to officials of the 
Department of Commerce. As a rule, the 
Department explained, sound films can 
be produced successfully only in the Eng- 
lish language. 

With silent pictures, it was stated, the 
subtitles could not be translated from 
English into the language-of the country 
where the picture was being exhibited. 
If sound pictures are shown in countries 
having a language other than English, 
they must be exhibited in English. 

Naturally countries speaking other 
tongues, it was explained, do mot want 
sound pictures to encourage the substi- 
tution of English for their mative lan- 
guage. 

Another problem raised in foreign 
countries by the sound picture, it was 
pointed out, is the contingent system that 
forces the native exhibitors to attempt 
to pull the American producers over the 
quota wall. It was asserted that in most 
countries a certain percentage of do- 
mestic films must be shown to compen- 
sate for the exhibition of imported films. 

Small Theaters Affected. 


Officials pointed out that this was 
particularly true of England and Aus- 
traila where the English language is 
spoken, and there is consequently the 
same sort of competition encouraging 
the exhibition of sound films that was 
forcing the small independent theaters 
in the United States to the wall. In 
most of these countries, the Department 
stated, the mative producers are not 
equipped to turn out a sufficient num- 
ber of sound films to meet the quota 
requirements. 

It was explained that it is too early 
to forecast’ whether competition in other 
countries will affect small theaters as 
it has in the United States, causing 
them to invest in sound pictures beyond 
their means and thus be forced to seek 
reliei or close down, Otner countries 
are a year or more behind the United 
States in the motion picture industry, 
it was said. 

For a long time, the Department 
pointed out, exhibitors have been trying 
to get the distributors to furnish films on 
a percentage basis. This was declined by 
the distributors, it was explained, be- 
cause they could not arrive at a satis- 
factory accounting system. 

One of the underlying causes «cited for 
the depressed situation of the small the- 
atres as regards sound pictures was thal 
the theatres purchased so much sound 
film that they had to increase their ad- 
mission prices. Although the advanced 
prices brought in about the same mon- 
etary returns as the theatres had _ re- 
ceived under the lower prices the Depart- 
ment pointed out that it was bad for the 
industry, because it caused a reduction 
in the patronage. Motion picture the- 
aters, the Department added, must have 
a large number of patrons because suc- 
cess in the business depends upon such 
a large anc rapid turnover. 


Army General Staff 
To Study Expenses 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
mountainous ground at a considerable 
speed, he said. 

When asked regarding the possibility 
of substituting tanks and cross-country 
cars for the cavalry, Secretary Good said 
that the new tank which made a speed 
of 60 miles an hour cost more than $200,- 
000, He added, however, that tanks had 
not been developed as they should be. 

The airplane has not replaced the 
cavalry, Secretary Good stated. 

Frequently when an economy program 
is started, Secretary Good stated, the new 
which are recommended to replace the 
old, cost much more, For instance if the 
War Department were to take down the 
guns in New York Harbor there would 
be a protest from that city, but further 
than that, it would be necessary to rein- 
force the railway bridges leading up to 
many of the important seaports. The 
cost Bf new mounis, and reinforcements 
to bridges, so that guns could be brought 
up quickly, would cost more than leaving 
the old gums where they are, Secretary 
Good stated. 

The United States has spent approxi- 
mately $200,000,000 on the fortifications 
of its seacoast, Secretary Good stated 
orally. Pheir upkeep now costs very 
little in comparison, he said. 

The problem of economy in the Army 
is a difficult one, Secretary Good said, 
but added that he would not call it im- 
possible of solution, since he hoped that 
some branches of the Army might be 
found which were duplicating each other. 


Work on New Fruit Shed 
At Hamburg Shows Progress 


A new large fruit shed is nearing com- 
pletion in the Hamburg free harbor on 
the Versmannsquai in the Baakehafen, 
American Trade Commissioner James 1. 
Scott, Hamburg, reports to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The Deépartment’s statement 
July 29 follows in full text: 

The new shed is expected to be the 
largest and most modern fruit shed in 
Hamburg and will comprise the sixth of 
its kind in the Hamburg harbor, 

This fruit shed, which is being erected 
on the site of shed 24 and will also be 
known under that number, wil Ihave a 
length of 266 meters and a depth of 25.6 
meters. It will consist of two floors, the 
upper floor of which is somewhat nar- 
rower than the ground floor; it is being 


issued 


constructed of ferro concrete and wood | 


\, 
i 


(4) An order to mobilize all these, 
agencies into unity of action and to 
strengthen each of them, the. Board pro- 
poses that they shall join in the creation 
of a corporation meeting the require- 
ments of the Capper-Volstead Act to be 
known as the Farmers’ National Grain 





Corporation. 
(5) It is suggested that this corpora- 


| tion shall be organized under State law 


and that it shall have an authorized cap- 
ital of $20,000,000 of common stock of | 
a par value of $20.00 per share, each 
share to have an equal vote, 


Plan for Subscription ae 
To Capital Stock | 


(6) Capital stock of the corporation | 
shall be open to subscription by the 
farmer-owned organizations mentioned 
above on the basis of one share of stock 
for each farmer of the cooperative. As 
an example, a cooperative elevator asso- 
ciation with 100 memberss would be en- 
titled to subscribe to 10 shares of stock 
of a total par value of $2,000, Each 
wheat pool may subscribe to stock on 


\the basis of its membership, the same as 


thefarmer-owned country elevator asso- 
ciations. Individual farmers may sub- 
scribe as individuals to mot more than 
one share of stock each, provided that 
there are no local facilities in a given 
community or territory. If later such fa- 
cilities are provided by the formation of 
a cooperation association in that com- 
munity or region, then individuals musi 
join said association and shall be en- 
titled to have their stock subscription in 
the company credited to said local or 
community association. The central or- 
ganization is to determine the limits of 
the community or territory entitled to 
individual stock subscriptions. All stock 
subscriptions may be paid in cash, or 
they may be paid on a basis of 25 per cent 
cash and the remaining payments shall 
be covered by installment payments at 
such rates and times as may be provided 
by the charter and by-laws of the com- 
pany. 

(7) The articles of incorporation and 
the by-laws of the company are to be 
formulated in cooperation with the Fed- 
eral Farm Board in such manner as shali 
furnish proper safeguards in manage- 
ment so long as the company may be in- 
debted to the Board. 

(8) By vote of the various coopera- 
tive marketing associations _ interested, 
through their State, regional or national 
officers, a committee of 16 men shall be 
selected with the approval of the Federal 
Farm Board to serve as an organization 
committee and as an incorporating Board 
of Directors. Any tie vote on this com- 
mittee shall be decided by the Federal 
Farm Board. When incorporated the 
company shall be headed by a president 
who shall be selected in cooperation with 
the Federal Farm Board on the basis of 
his ability and experience in thé market- 
ing of wheat and other grains. There 
shall be 15 directors who shall be repre- 
sentative not only of the different re- 
gions of the grain-growing area of the} 
United States, but also of the different | 
groups of cooperative activity now en- 
gaged in the marketing of grain. An ex- 
ecutive committee of five members shall 
be chosen by the board of directors from 
among their own members. The direc- 
tors shall be selected as follows: 


State Committees 
To Be Selected 


The wheat pools, cooperative eleva- 
tors, and other stockholding members 
within a Stage shall select a State com- 
mittee of five men. These committees 
from the total number of States included 
in any regional or market classification 
of the crop shall meet to select a candi- 
date or candidates for director repre- 
senting such region or market classifica- 
tion and the various cooperative market- 
ing activities within the region. These 
candidates when approved by the Fed- 
eral Farm Board shall then be voted 
upon by stockholding members in such |} 
manner as may hereafter be provided. 

(9) The Farmer’s National Grain 
Corporation shall be so organized as to 
be eligible for loans under the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Act. 

(10) The purposes 
shall be: 

(a) To provide central marketing fa- | 
cilities and sales services at any or all} 
markets for the economical and efficient | 
distribution of all types of wheat and 
other grains on behalf of such stock-} 
holding members as shall wish to avail 
themselves of these facilities. There 
shall be no requirement that members| 
shall market through the company ex- 
cept Where money loaned to such mem- 
her other obligations in- 
curred by the member to the company 
remain unpaid, but the company will 
set up a complete organization to act for 
all members as desired. 

_(b) To conduct stabilization opera- 
tions on the open market, if and when 
such operations have been approved in 
advance by the Federal Farm Board, 

(c) To buy grain from its member 
stockholders and to sell such grain for 
its own account, 


Educational Work 
Among Farmers Provided 


(d) To conduct educational work 
among farmers concerning the value of 
cooperative marketing afd of adjusting 


of the company, 


or when any 


production to prospective demand and to} 
conduct similar educational work among | 


its stockholding members concerning ef- 
ficient and economical methods and busi- 
ness practices which will tend to make 
cooperative marketing most successful. 
(e) To lease, purchase or construct 


on its own account necessary storage and | 


other physical facilities which cannot be 


provided through the extension of the | 


local or regional cooperative activities of 
ils stockholding members, as for in- 
stance, terminal storage facilities, or fa- 
cilities at central diversion points en 
route to terminal markets. 

(f) To lend money to existing farmer- 


and will be put into operation in the 
early fall of the current year. 

It is stated that the new fruit shed 
has been constructed along thé most 
modern lines and based upon experiences 
gained in the operation of fruit sheds 
already in use. Among other appliances, 
a large up-to-date heating and ventilat- 


ing plant, two large lifts and a spiral | 


chute will be installed in this new shed. 
Greatest care will be taken in the insu- 
lation, 


formed elevator cooperatives and pools 


for the purpose of acquiring or construct- | 


ing physical facilities when and where 
needed, under the limitations prescribed 


\ing to a statement issued on July 29 by 
An increase of 9,000,000 feet in exports the Department of Commerce. The full 
of American motion pictures during the ‘xt of the statement follows: : 
first half of 1929 over the corresponding The Chinese Eastern Railway is 


a 


refineries, sawmills, distilleries, brewer-| 


ies, glass factories, and tanneries are in| 


greatest number and of most importance. 
The population of the area traversed 


Aden owes its'rank as one of the im- 
|portant world ports entirely to its posi- 
| tion with relation to a great ocean route, 


in theAgriculturai Marketing Act period of 1928 is noted in a statement 


made public on July 29 by N. D. Golden, | of an 


joint enterprise of Russia and China, 
constructed by the former as the result 
agreement between the Russo- 


by the Chinese Eastern Railway is over-| jt is stated in advices from the Vice Con- 
whelmingly Chimese, Practically the en-| sy) at Aden, Cloyee K. Huston, made 


| between 


(z) To make loans to farmer-owned 
cooperative ‘companies and pools for 
financing the commodities of their farmer 
members in the moveinent from farm to 
market, and to extend their basis of 
credit mor? fully than is sometimes now 
available through existing financial in- 
stitutions. 

(1) No loans shall be made by the 
company for any of the purposes de- 


| scribed in paragraphs (f) and (g) where 


it is evident that to make the loan would 
be to encourage cooperatives in com- 
etition with one another. Neither shall 
Soak be made under any circumstance 
to associations or pools which do not 
patronize the central marketing facil- 
ities to be provided by the company. 

(11) Two branches or marketing di- 
visions may be set up by the company 
under the supervision of its president 
and general manager, one to handle 
wheat o°: both national and international 
markets and the other to handle coarse 
grains. It is expected -that all farmer- 
owned cooperative sales agencies which 
care to affiliate with the company will 
become parts of the company’s central 
marketing system. 


Company to Make 


Loans to Cooperatives 


(12) It is proposed that the company 
shall make loans to pools .and other 
elevator cooperatives as_ provided in 
paragraphs (f) and (g) of Section 10 
at a rate of interest not greater than 
the average commercial rate charged by 
private finencial institutions for similar 
transactions, and in no case at a mar- 
gin of more than 2 per cent above the 
rate at which the company is able to 
obtain loans frov-: the Federal Farm 
Board. This margin of interest as col- 
lected may be used in part to defray 
operating expenses ox the company. 

(13) The company shall charge its 
member stockholders the usual commis- 
sien house fees for service. 

(14) Surpluses which may accrue 
through the company’s loan operations, 
through fees for services rendéred, or 
through profits earned on the business 
operations, including storage fees in ter- 
minal markets, shall first be applied to 
the payment of dividends on issued capi- 
tal stock at the rate of not to exceed 8 
per cent per annum. Additional sur- 
pluses, if and when earned, shall be dis- 
tributed to member stockholders as pat- 
ronage dividends. Provided, that until 
the paid-up capital of the company equals 
$20,000,000 all dividends declared, 
whether on percentage or patronage ba- 
sis, shall be paid in stock of the Com- 
pany itself; or, in the event that any 
stockholding member remains indebted 
to the Company for any part of the au- 
thorized value of stock issued to it, such 
dividends shall first be applied to the 
reduction.of this debt. And provided, 
further, that if and when the Company’s 
paid-up capital stock has reached the 
amount of $20,000,000, further accruing 
surpluses, except for percentage divi- 
dends on stock, shall be divided equally 
a permanent surplus and re- 
serve fund to be established by the Com- 


| pany, and patronage dividends to stock- 


holding members. The Company shall 
increase its authorized capital stock as 
necessary to comply with the provisions 
of this paragraph. 

(15) No dividends shall ever be paid 
on the capital stock except as and when 
earned within the year for which such 
dividends may be declared, 

(16) No liabilities shall rest on stock- 
holding members beyond the value of 
their stock subscriptions. 


Italy Increases Exports 
Of Ammonium Sulphate 


Total Italian consumption of ammo- 
nium sulphate during 1928 is estimated 
at 107,000 tons, as compared with 81,400 
tons in 1927 and 65,000 tons in 1926, the 


| Trade Commissioner at Rome, Elizabeth | 


Humes, reports to 
Commerce. 
The Department’s statement 
July 27 follows in full text: 
The bulk of the ammonium sulphate 


the Department of 


issued 


consumed in Italy is supplied by the do-| 


mestie synthetic ammonia industry. Im- 
ports have been reduced since the Italian 
nitrogen fixation industry is now im 
position to more than 
needs. 

Official import figures do not specify 
countries of origin for imports, but it is 
said that the ammonium ‘sulphate im- 
ported comes largely from France and 


a 


cover domestic 


Belgium and that sales are a matter of 
The sudden jump in 
from 
practically nothing in 1926 to 12,000 tons 


competitive prices. 
exports of ammonium sulphate 
in 1927 and 

worthy of note. 
sulphate exported 
nitrogen fixation 


21,000 tons in 1928 


is produced by 


companies owned 


of Milan. 


Motorcycles Are Popular 
Among Czechoslovakians 


Popularity of the motorcycle in Czech- 
oslovakia is increasing steadily, accord- 
at | 
Prague, Arthur C. Frost, made public on 
July 29 by the Department of Commerce, 
statement follows 


|ing to a report from the Consul 


The Department’s 
in full text: 


The total number of motorcycles reg- 
istered in Czechoslovakia in February, 
1928, was 20,006 out of a total of slightly 
less than 60,000 vehicles of every class, 
English makes 
7,885, twice those of the United | 
States, 3,684; the United States has 18.4! 
per cent; Germany accounts for 17 per 
per 


or more than one-third, 
number 


cent, Czechoslovakia for about 13 


cent, 


British, American, German and Belgian 
impor- 
American 
cycles are vrey popular and highly con- 
sidered because of their superior work- 
manship, but have given much ground 
| during the past two years to English 


motorcycles have developed an 
tant market in this republic. 


| machines, 


Imports from Great Britain in 1928| border at Bohemia, 


| places, and similar action has beem taken) the railway was again placed under the 


is 
Most of the ammonium 
the 
or 
controlled by the Montecatini Company 


assistant chief, motion picture division, | a ao wy hg the ee 
Department of Commerce. ank) Ann e Chinese § overnment, 

The statement, in full text follows: | signed September 8, 1896. Although the | 

American motion picture exports. for | ®8"eement specifically states “the Chi- 
the first six months of 1929 show an in. "se Government having | decided upon 
crease of 9,058,285 linear feet over those | the construction of a railway line,” it | 
of the corresponding period in 1928. The | V4 ™ reality Russia which desired the 
United States exported 121,810,453 linear shorter railway connection _beween | 
feet of motion pictures with a declared Chita, on the great Trans-Siberian Rail-| 
value of $3,331,022 as compared with Way, and Vladivostok which a line} 
112,752,169 linear feet valued at $3,218,-|through the Chinese territory of Man- 
506 for the same period of 1928. churia gave, in contrast with the longer | 

The demand for positive prints in Eu-|route on Russian soil following the val- | 
rope accounted for most of the rise in ex-|ley of the Amur to and through Haba- | 
ports. Of the 9,000,000 feet inerease, | rovsk. 

Europe accounts for almost 8,000,000| By the terms of the agreement, the | 
feet. The reasons for this are probably,|Chinese Eastern Railway was to be 
' first, that American distributors are anx- wholly constructed by Russia, with Rus- | 
ious to market as many silent pictures as sians in charge of all technical and ad- | 
possible in Europe before the desire jor) ministrative departments, but general | 
talking pictures becomes firmly im- management was to be under a board of 
planted in Europe as it ‘has in the United directors the membership of which was 
States, and secondly, our exports of talk-|to be composed equally of Russians and | 
ing and sound pictures have made it nec- Chinese. The costs of construction were | 
essary for American distributors to print to be borme by the Russo-Chinese Bank, 
their talking versions in this country as except that the Chinese Government was 
the European printers of motion pictures to participate to the extent of 5,000,000 
are not as yet equipped to print positive Kuping taels (at that time about $5,000,- | 
| prints from negative sound films, 000) and share proportionately in the | 

This is substantiated by the tremen- profits made by the road. At the end of | 
dous increase shown in the United King-|36 years China should have the privi- | 
dom’s imports of American motion pic- lege of taking over the road by paying | 
tures. This country during the first! Russia the full costs of its construction, | 
six months of 1929 imported 11,195,243 or at the end of 80 years China should | 
linear feet of American pictures as com- 
pared with 5,875,857 feet for the same 
period in 1928. By this increase United 
Kingdom becomes the second leading 
purchaser of American motion pictures 
in point of footage and as always, re- 
mains the leading revenue market. This 
increase is a pretty clear indication that 
positive prints of sound pictures were 
sent to Great Britain instead of having 
the positives printed there from _ the 
negatives as is the case with the silent 
film. 

Exports of positives during the first 
six months of 1929 amounted to 117,- 
877,188 linear feet with a value of $2,- 
791,885 as compared with 108,861,993: 
feet with a declared value of $2,677,411 
for tke corresponding period of 1928. 
Negative exports for 1929 show but a 
slight increase over those of 1928. For 
the first six months period of this year 
3,933,265 feet with a value of $539,157 
were exported as against 3,890,176 feet 
valued at $540,995 for the same period 
in 1928. 





come into full ownership of the road | 
without any payment whatever. 


Cost of Construction 
Exceeded $200,000,000 


The railway was completed and for- 
mally opened for traffic in June, 1903. 
Its cost of constructiom has been vari- | 
ously estimated, but generally in excess 
of $200,000,000. The railway at its com- | 
pletion consisted of the main line across | 
North Manchuria from _ Station Man- | 
chouli, where as a part of the Trans- | 
Siberian system it crossed the western 
border of Manchuria, to the eastern bor- | 
der at Station Pogranichnaya, where’ it 
again entered Siberia. From Harbin, | 
then a fishing village om the banks of the | 
Sungri River and near the center of the | 
area traversed, an important branch of | 
the main line was dropped due south to} 
what was then Dalny, now Dairen. 

Shortly after the completion of the 
railway, or in February, 1904, the Russo- 
Japnese War eventuated as a result of | 
Russian military occupation of Manchua- 
ria, and in the treaty of Portsmouth, 
which terimnated the war, the southern 
branch of the railway from Dairen north- | 
ward to Changchun (K- wanchengtze) was ! 
ceded to Japan. The Japanese-controlled | 
|portion has since been known as the | 
| South Manchuria Railway. ' 

The present Chinese Eastern Railway, | 
therefore, consists of the original,main | 
line from Manchouli to Pogranichnaya | 
and the southern bramch from Harbin | 
to Changchun, Its total length, including 
short spurs to various private timber and 
|mining concessions, is about 1,078 miles. | 


Veterans Are Favored 


Preference Also to Be Shown 
Their Wives or Widows, 
Director Announces. 


[Continued from Page 1.3 


| of the bureau’s policy that would be re- Almost from the date of its construction | 
| assuring to veterans and their families.| until 1924 its entire operation and ad- |} 


The District of Columbia department of| ministration was practically in the hands | 
the Disabled Veterans of the Worid War/| of Russians exclusively. In that year, 
recently adopted resolutions insisting on! however, by agreement between authori- 
priority for weterans in filling these|ties of Soviet Russia and the Chinese, 
by _ veteran’s in 


| organizations 
places. 


other | joint direction of officials of the two coun- 
tries. 

There will be about 100,000 enumera-| Its operative functions, however, have 
| tors appointed’ throughout the country,| always been under Russian direction 
all of whom will be outside of civil ser-| until the recent coup (June 11) by which 
| vice, |Chinese forces have taken complete pos- 

Director Steuart in his reply to the|session of the railway. The joint Sino- 
Indiana representative quotes lamguage| Soviet administration, created in 1924, 
of the census act which he construes to| brought new elements into the develop- 
mean that it was the intent of Congress|ment of the railway as a strictly 
to give preference to veterans, whether| economic institution and resulted in a 
disabled or not, and to their wives or|considerable growth in the railway’s 
widows and he adds— |traffic receipts, In the period since, the 

“Certainly, it is my intention to give|Chinese have received an equal share | 
preference to such persons whenever| with Soviet Russia in the profits of the 
possible in making the appointments for! railway. 


the coming enumeration. | ‘s 
| “You know and I believe every mem- Undeveloped Regions 
Were Opened by Road 


nace ll ll Cll lll 


ber of Congress knows that at least one 
enumerator will be required in every po-| 


ulaton and possibly to gather other in- 





persons will mot be required to take a| With the exception o£ the ancient capi- 
civil service examination but they will be tals, Mukden and Kirin, there were mo 
| required to take an examinaton that 1) towns of any consequence, There were 
will prescribe for them, This examination : 
will consist cf the answering of a nun- 
| ber of inquiries to enable the office to! 
| decide upon their qualifications, and also paratively little interior trade, its 2,000,- 
| to prepare @ census report for popula-| 000 inhabitants being 
| tion, agriculture, ete., based upon a nar-| 
rative furnished by the Bureau of the 
Census for this purpose. 

“The Bureau is now actively engaged 
in organizing the force of supexvisors 
who will be required for the census. This 
organization should be well advanced by 
the coming fall and it is the intemtion to 
then take up the selection of emumera- 
tors. From your letter, I understand that! 
you believe that the requirements for the 
census enumerators can give the largest 
; number of appointments to veterans, 
| their widows, etc., but it must be dis- 
tinctly understood that ali persons re-| 


caravan trai and the = walercourses. 
‘There Was no exterior trade and com- 


in supporting themselves by their herds 
of ponies and cattle. 
struction of the railway, thousands of 
laborers flocked into the empty region, 
to be followed by litewally millions 
Chinese farmers from 
Provinces farther south. 


churia Khas been one of 


history. 


churia, most of them going into the 
| ceving these appointments must demon-| 
| strate their ability to do the work, and|R 
that they:must not undertake the job un- 
less it is their intention to see it 
through; also that they will have to have'| 
qualifications cqual to those of other ap- 
plicants.” 


ailway. 

The Population of the three Provinces. 
Kirin, Heilungkiang, and Fengtian, which 
comprise Manchuria, is now esti- 
mated at about 30,000,000. Because of 
| its extraordinary fertility and its wealth 
of timber and mineral resources, Man- 


| 


were valued at 20,793,000 crowns (34| 
crowns to the dollar on May 31, 1929), 
as against 20,835,000 crowns in 1927. 
American imports declined from 9,063,- 
000 crowns im 1927 to 6,680,000 crowns 
in 1928, Germany improved its position 
slightly durimg the past year. 
Czechoslovakia produces only a small 
proportion of the motorcycles used in 
that country. The best grade domestic 
products sell fox almost as much as the! 
imported motorcycles, but they do not 
compare in popularity with British and 
American makes, The only local prod- 
uct which has met with much sale is the 
“B-D” motoreycle, manufactured by the 
Ceskomoravska-Kolben-Darek Company, 
mostly for the government. Another 
Czechoslovak make is the “Premier,” 
|made in Cheb (Eger), on the German 


ary of tthe Far East.’” In 1920 the total} 
| production of North Manchuria was es- 
timated at a yalue of $320,000,000, and 
in 1925 Manchuria’s trade constituted 
80 per cent of the total for all China. 
Its regions of greatest fertility are 
the valleys of the Sungari and Nonni 
Rivers, both traversed by the main line 
of the Chinese Eastern Railway. Soya 


millet, wheat, corn, barley, and even rice. 
Recent figures indicate that Manchuria 
produces annually about 63,000,000 tons 
jof cereals, of which some 15 per cent 
is exported, Large quantities of kedra, 
or Manchurian pine, and other timbers 
are also exported from the Chinese 


China and Japan. : ; 
While industrially the country is as 


| Vladivostok, averat 


| addition, the 


Maal anhdtesal ledegt oi Prior to the construction of the Chi- | 
litica ou : ivision to collect the statistics | nese Eastern Railway, Manchuria was a | 
of agriculture and enumerate the pop-|yast, rugged plain of remarkable fer- | 
J a ; | tility, 265,000 square miles in area, but | 
formation required for the census. These] snarsely inhabited by momadic peoples. | 


no communication reutes except pony or | 


chiefly engaged | 


But, with the con- | 


of | 
the overcrowded | 


In recent years this migration to Man- | 
the greatest | 
movements of its kind known in human | 
In 1927 it is estimated that as | 
many as 1,500,000 Chinese migrated roe | 
Shantung and Chihli Provinces into Man ue sole gurpose of The United States Daily és to present a complete and com- 
prehensive record of the daily activities of the Government of the United States 

in all its Branches—Legislative, Executive and Judicial—without editorial opinion 
Believing that such a daily newspaper would fill a 


{northern and most fertile portion, which), 
is dominated by the Chinese Eastern. | 


churia has often beem called the “gran- | 


beans axe the crop of greatest produc- | 
tion, followed in order by kaoliang and | 


Eastern Railway area to other parts of | 


tire agricultural population is Chinese. public July 29 by the Department of 


a prosperous, frugal, hardy class 0 
northern farmers, with perhaps _ better 
economic future possibilities than any 
other similar Community in China. The 


cities and towms in the railway zone, | 


however, have been created by Russians 


and are largely inhabited by them. Har-| 


bin proper, the center of the railway ad- 
ministration, comtains more than 100,000 
Russians and an almost equal number of 
Chinese, with the adjoining all-Chinese 
city of Fuchiatien possessing an even 
larger poplation. 

Japan’s economic interests are, of 
course, paramount in South Manchuria, 
but that country has a considerable popu- 
lation in North Manchuria also, some of 
its citizens owning important timber and 
mining concessions. There are about 
3,000 Japanese residing in Harbin, while 
the citizens of other foreign nations in 
no case greatly exceed one or two 
hundred, 

American interests along the zone of 
the Chinese Eastern Railway are cen- 
tered almost exclusively in the 34 firms 
in Harbin registered with the consulate 
there as American. The entire American 
population does mot exceed 75 persons. 


Road Is Im portant 
As Trans-Siberian Link 


The Chinese Fiastern Railway is a link 


| of the utmost importance in the Trans- 


Siberian system connecting the Far East 
with Europe. The all-Russian line, which 
follows roughly the convolutions of the 
Amur River amd connects Chita with 
es about 600 miles 
further north than the Chinese Eastern, 
is difficult of access and connections, and 
involves a much longer time in travers- 
ing _the distance from Europe to the 
Pacific coast. It has been used hithereto 
mostly for local traffic. 

The Chinese Eastern, in conjunction 
with the South Manchuria Railway is, 
of course, the main economic factor in 
the development of the area drained by 


it. Freight originating on the line during | 


the calendar year 1927 totaled 4,360,449 
metric tons, and freight received totaled 


538,486 metric tons. Freight-ton mileage | 
{commercial freight, including also pas-| 


senger-kilometers) totaled 2,293,173,000. 

Operating revenues totaled 59,795,797 
gold rubles; other revenue (from enter- 
prises 0n special budgets) amounted to 
178,715 gold rubles. Operating expenses 
aggregated 40,108,465 gold rubles, and 
‘ ther ex nses (Cin connection with enter- 
prises on special bidgets), 23,862,736 
rubles. 

Rolling stock in operation at the end of 
1927 included 134 locomotives} °388 pas- 
senger cars, amd 5,900 freight cars. In 
railway had 389 
tives, 326 passenger cars, and 3,492 
freight cars not in operation. 


Larger Swiss Theaters Plan 
To Install New Projectors 


All of the larger Swiss cities, with the 
exception of Berne, plan to have at least 
one theater equipped to handle ‘‘talkies” 
by this fall, the Assistant Trade Com- 
missioner at Berne, Kenneth M. Hill, 
reports to the Department of Commerce. 

The Department’s statement issued 
July 27 follows in full text: 

The city of Zurich leads the List with 
three installations definitely planned. 
The two largest houses, the Capitol with 
1,400 sets, amd the Appollo with 1,000 
seats, will be equipped with an Ameri- 
can apparatus, while the Orient Theater 
with 700 seats has contracted for a 
“Tobis,” German apparatus. 

The other theaters for which sound 
projection is planned, the Capitol in 
Basel wit. 1,400 seats, and the Capitol 
in Lausanne with 1,000 seats, and the 


| Alhambra in Geneva with 1,300 seats, 


locomo- | 


Commerce. 

| The full text of the statement follows: 
| Neither Aden nor its hinterland is a 
|great consumer or a great producer; the 
port is not a terminus for ocean ways of 
significance; nor is it the home of any 
|great steamship companies or shipbuild- 
ers. Aden is an entrepot, however, for 
raw materials from all the surrounding 
|countries,; is advantageously situated as 
a bunkering station, and holds the key to 
the southern entrance of the Red Sea. 


| Busy Port for Many Years. 


| Even before the upening of the Suez 
Canal in 1869, this port had its place in 
|the world’s traffic system; both passen- 
|gers and freight passed overland between 
| Alexandria and Suez, where they were 
|trnsferred to ships of all nations going 
|to every part-of the world. After the 
Suez Canal was opened it became the 
highway connecting the East and the 
|West. Situated at the tip of the Arabian 
| Peninsula and at the southern entrance 
jto the Red Sea, Aden has naturally come 
jinto prominence as a bunkering station 
jand port of call. 

_Although ihe consumption and produc- 
tion of Aden itself is of little importance, 
it serves as an entrepot and a distrib- 
juting point for all the surrounding area. 
\Into the port of Aden and into the Aden 
|bazaar come hides and skins, coffee and 
jother raw materials from the whole of 
|southerm Arabia, Ethiopia, and the Af- 
\rican Somaliland coast; from Aden they 
|go to the tanneries and factories and 
|mills of Europe and America, 
| From the manufacturing centers come 
jtextiles, oil products, automobiles, and 
\innnumerable other articles, which then 
jare carried by small coastal vessels and 
| “dhows’”’ (native sailing craft) to Dji- 
|bouti, Berbera, Massowah, Hodeidah, and 
jother ports of the district. 

Expansion Continues. 

| The remark is made frequently, espe- 
cially by local shippers, that Aden is 
jrapidly losing its positon among the 
ports of this part of the world. It is 
\claimed that more and more direct ship- 
ments are being made to and from 
neighboring ports and that Aden is 
functioning less and less as a distrib- 
utng and transshipping port. 

| It is true that direct shipments to and 
from the various ports of the district 
jare increasing. Italian ships take skins 
\direet from Massowah to Italy, skins 
jthat formerly came to Aden for, trans- 
shipment. Russian ships bring sugar 
direct to Hodeidah and carry away skins 
and coffee. Scandinavian ships lie in the 
|Djibout harbor loading cargo for Europe 
|that formerly would have entered into 
the Aden foreign-trade records. 

But when this point is mentioned to 
Aden Port Trust officials, they deny the 
|truth of such pessimistic reports; they 
point contentedly to the port records, 
|which manifest substantial increases in 
|the traffic of the port over recent years. 
The number of ships entering the harbor 
has increased from 1,204 of 3,058,000 
tons in 1912-13 to 1,575 of 5,707,000 tons 
in 1927-28. 
| It is probable that the truth lies some- 
|where between the two points of view. 
|Direct shipments are increasing and 
shipping at the port of Aden is increas- 
jing. These two statements can be recon- 
jciled only by concluding that the total 
amount of traffic for the entire area is 
increasing, part of it being accounted for 
in direct shipments and part of its enter- 
jing Into the stream of Aden traffic. 


|will be equipped with American appa- 
ratus, 

The fact that the Emelka Filmgessell- 
schaft Munchen is negotiating with the 
Compagnie Generale du Cinematographie 
for the purchase of a number of this 
latter company’s large theaters, may 
‘have considerable bearing on the future 
sound film development in Switzerland, 
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Final Settlement of Debt of Germany _|Revision of Terms 


Sought in Plan Offered 


mies 


Subject Approached 


From Business Angle 


Recommendations Made by | 
Group of ‘Experts’ Summa- | 
rized in Reserve Bulletin. 


Final reduction and fixation of the Ger- | 
man debt, the establishment of a pro- 
gressive scale of annuities, and provision 
for facilities of lessening disturbance in 
the payment of annuities, are provided 
in the report of the experts’ committee to 
devise a plan for payment of German 


reparations, according to an official sum- | 


which they have every reason to believe 


by Germany.” 
Time and Maximum Amount 
Of Annuities Fixed 


Under the proposed plan the maximum 
amount of the annuities and the maxi- 
mum period during which they are to 
run are fixed. In the first full annuity 
year (April 1, 1930-March 31, 1931) the) 
annuity proposed is 1,707,900,000 reichs- 
marks ($406,821,780). In the following 
year the annuity is slightly less; but 
thereafter it rises practically without in- 
terruption to a maximum of 2,428,800,- 
000 reichsmarks ($578,540,160) in 1965- 
66. Average payments to the creditor 





mary received at the Department of the 
Treasury and made public July 29. 


The full text of the summary of the! 


plan, known as the Young Plan und pro- 
posed to supersede the Dawes Plan, made 
public in the Federal Reserve Bulletin: 
for July follows: 

A plan for the final settlement of the 
problem of German _ reparations was 
adopted by the unanimous signing of 
a report on June 7, 1929, by a commit- 
tee of experts on which the five princi- 
pal allied countries, the United States, 
and Germany were represented. There 
is presented below a summary of the 
experts’ recommendations, followed by 
the full text of the report. 

The committee of experts was ap- 
pointed in accordance with the decision of 
the Belgian, British, French, German, 
Italian, and Japanese Governments to 
entrust to independent experts the task 


of drawing up proposals for a complete | 


and final settlement of the reparations 
problem. 
Italian, and Japanese experts were ap- 
pointed by the Reparation Commission 
upon the nomination of their respective 


Governments; the German experts were | 


appointed by the German Government, 
and the experts who were citizens of the 
United States were appointed by the 
Reparation Commission conjointly with 
the German Government. Six members 
of the present committee, including the 
chairman, had been members of the 
Dawes committee of 1924, and several 
others had been associated with the prac- 
tical working of the Dawes plan. An 
important difference between the present 
committee of experts and the Dawes com- 
mittee is that representatives of Ger- 
many were members of the present com- 
mittee, whereas their status with refer- 
ence to the Dawes committee was that 
of witnesses. Mr. Owen D. Young, one 
of the American members of the com- 
mittee, was elected chairman. The first 
regular meeting of the committee was 
held in Paris on February 11, and it was 
in practically continuous session over a 
period of 17 weeks after that date. _ 

The terms of reference of the commit- 
tee of experts were as follows: 


Final Settlement 
Of Problem Sought 


“The Belgian, British, French, German, 
Italian, and Japanese Governments, in 
pursuance of the decision reached at 
Geneva on September 16, 1928, whereby 
it was agreed to set up a committee of 
independent financial experts, hereby en- 
® trust to the committee the task of draw- 


ing up proposals for a complete and final | 


settlement of the reparation problem. 

“These proposals shall include a set- 
tlement of the obligations resulting from 
the existing treaties and agreements be- 
tween Germany and the creditor powers. 
The committee shall address its report 
to the Governments which took part in 
the Geneva decision and also to the Rep- 
aration Commission.” 

These terms of reference giving broad 
power to propose a complete and final 
settlement of the reparation problem may 
be contrasted with the terms in which 
the Dawes committee of 1924 was invited 
by the Reparation Commission. That 
committee was asked to “consider the 
means of balancing the German budget 
and the measures to be taken to sta- 
bilize German currengy.” 


The report of the committee, having | 


the 
the 
ap- 
not 


received the unanimous approval of 
experts, must now be submitted to 
respective Governments for their 
proval. Since the United States is 
a party to the proposed settlement, the 
report as a whole does not require the 
approval of the American Government, 
which must, however, approve the pro- 
posed schedule of payments to this coun- 
try. Until the report shall have been 
approved by the Governments concerned, 
the arrangements under which repara- 
tions have been paid since September 1, 
1924, continue in effect. The proposal 
contemplates that the proposed plan, if 
ratified in time, should go into effect on 
September 1, 1929, at the close of the 
fifth year under the Dawes plan and the 
first year under the standard annuity. 

At the outset of the report the com- 
mittee quotes and adopts from the Dawes 
report, the following statement of point 
of view and method of procedure: 


Subject Approached 


From Business Standpoint 
“We have approached our 


results. We have been concerned with 
the technical and not the political aspects 
of the problem presented to us. We have 
recognized, indeed, that political consid- 
erations necessarily set certain limits 
within which a solution must be found 
if it ig to have any chance of acceptance. 
To this extent, and to this extent only, 
we have borne them in mind.” 

The report ends also with a quotation 
from the Dawes report, as follows: 

“We regard our report as an indivisi- 
ble whole. It is not possible, in our opin- 
ion, to achieve any success by selecting 
certain of our recommendations for 
adoption and rejecting the others, and we 
would desire to accept no responsibility 
for the results of such a procedure, nor 
for undue delay in giving execution to 
our plan.” 

In making out a schedule of annual 
ayments, the committee adopted the fol- 
owing three principles: (1) A division 
of the annuity into an unconditional 
part and a postponable part; (2) the 
necessity for continuing deliveries in 
kind for a few years; and (3) the ar- 
rangement of suitable conditions for 
the postponable part in times of excep- 
tional difficulties, 

The unconditional part of the annuity 
consists of 660,000,000 reichsmarks 
($157,212,000), payable in foreign cur- 
rencies in equal monthly installments 
without: any right of postponement of 
any kind. The remainder of the annual 
payments, also payable in foreign cur- 
rencies, is subject to certain postpone- 
ments of transfer and of payment under 
prescribed conditions. The committee 
states, however, that “the total amount 
of the annuity proposed * * * is one 


The Belgian, British, French, | 


task as| 
business men anxious to obtain effective | 


powers during the first 37 years are to 
be 1,988,800,000 reichsmarks ($473,782,- 
160), to which are to)be added install- 
ments on the international loan floated 
aiter the adoption of the Dawes plan, 
bringing the total average up to 2,050,- 
600,000 ($488,452,920) per year. Pay- 
ments for the following 22 years are then 
sharply reduced to approximately the 
amount necessary to cover : “outpay- 
ments” of the creditor countries as set 
forth in the special memorandum on 
outpayments which agcompanies the re- 
port. The outpayments rise from 965,- 
100,000 reichsmarks ($229,886,820) in 
1980-31 to 1,573,700,000 reichsmarks 
($374,855,340) in 1965-66; attain a max- 
imum of 1,703,300,000 reichsmarks ($405,- 
726,060) in 1983-84; and drop to ap- 
proximately 900,000,000 _reichsmarks 
($214,380,000) annually in the last three 
years. 

Concurrently with the execution of the 
| plan proposed by the experts, Germany, 
|France, Great Britain, Italy, and Bel- 
gium executed an agreement, which is} 
not part of the plan itself nor an annex 
to it, and which was not signed by the 
| American experts, who considered it a 
|matter for these powers alone to deal 
| with. Under the terms of this agree- | 
| ment during the first 37 years two-thirds 
of “any relief which any creditor power 
| may effectively receive in respect of its 
/met outward payments on accéunt of war | 
debts” shall be passed on to Germany | 
in the form of a redutcion om annuity | 
| payments, and one-third shall accrue to 
|the creditor power. So long, however, 
|as any German liability remains on the 
final 22 payments, the creditor power | 
concerned will receive only one-fourth of | 
the net relief, and the difference between 
| one-fourth and one-third will be paid in 
|to the Bank for International Settle- 
| ments to accumulate toward meeting the 
| final 22 payments. During the last 22 | 
years the entire relief from outpayments 
| shall be applied to the reduction of Ger- | 
|many’s liabilities. -In addition, certain | 
| funds accumulated by the Bank for, In-} 
|ternational Settlements, including the! 
| funds mentioned above, are to be utilized 
| to assist Germany in meeting the final | 
| 22 annuities. | 

It is apparent, therefore, that in the 
|new plan the maximum amounts and/| 

maximum time period of the German) 
payments are determined, while the ac- | 
‘tual amounts to be paid are subject to re- 
duction. | 


|Proposals Compared | 
With Dawes Plan 


The payments under the present pro- | 
posal may bé compared with those under | 
the Dawes plan. Under the Dawes plan | 
Germany \s obliged to pay a standard | 
}annuity of 2,500,000,000 gold marks | 

($595,000,000). No limit is set to the 
number of years the annuity is to run. | 
| Furthermore, there is the possibility that 
;a supplementary annuity may be re- | 
| quired; for beginning with the annuity | 
| year 1929-30 Germany is obligated un- | 
| der the Dawes plan to pay an additional | 
percentage equivalent to the percentage | 
by which the “prosperity index” for the | 
last calendar year exceeds the base pe- | 
riod 1927-1929. There is also a provi*| 
sion permitting an alteration of both the 
standard and the supplementary annui-| 
| ties in case of a 10 per cent change in| 
| the general purchasing power of gold as | 
compared with 1928. Thus under the 
Dawes plan there is no definite limit} 
fixed either for the number of years¢that | 
the annuity is to be paid or for the} 
amount of the annual payments. | 

The distribution of. the annuities | 
among the creditor powers is set forth | 
in Annex VII. During the period 1929- 
1965 France will receive an annual av- 
erage amourt of 1,046,500,000 reichs- 
marks ($249,276,300); the British Em- 
pire, 409,000,000 reichsmarks ($97,423,- 
800); Italy, 213,700,000 reichsmarks 
($50,903,340) ; Belgium, 115,500,000 
reichsmarks ($27,512,100); the. United 
States, 66,100,000 reichsmarks ($15,745,- 
020); and other countries, 138,000,000 
reichsmarks ($32,871,600). The distribu- 
tion of payments after 1965 will be ap- 
proximately in the same proportion. | 

The experts of the principal creditor | 
Governments have agreed that there 
shall be assigned to France out of the un- 
conditional annuity 500,000,000 reichs- | 
marks ($119,100,000) annually, in order 
to allow her to mobilize a substantial 
part of her share in the total annuity. 
Out of the remainder of the unconditional 
annuity, after allowing for the service of ! 
the Dawes loan, 42,000,000 reichsmarks | 
($10,004,400) will be apportioned to 
Italy; and the balance will be distributed 
among the other powers. In view ef 
the ‘large portion assigned to France, 
and in order to protect the other powers 
in case transfer of their shares is post- 
poned, machinery is proposed by which 
France will guarantee to the other 
powers the shares tney would have re- 
ceived had the nonpostponable annuity 
been distributed in the same proportions | 
as the total annuity. 


Payments to Be Derived 


From Two Sources 

The payments are to be derived from 
two sources—the German Railway Com-| 
pany and the general budget. The bonds | 
of the railway company, amounting to 
11,000,000,000 reichsmarks ($2,620,200,- 
000) imposed under the Dawes plan, are 
to be canceled according to the experts’ 
proposal, and the railway is to assume 
instead the obligation to pay a 660,000,- | 
000 reichsmark ($157,212,000) annual | 
tax, equivalent to the service payable 
on the railway bonds now outstanding. 
‘The tax on the railways is to cease after 
three years. 

Outside of the 660,000,000 reichsmarks 
to be raised from the railroads, the pay- 
ments are to come directly and entirely 
cut of the German budget. The 5,000,- 
000,000 reichsmarks ($1,191,000,000) of 
bonds imposed upon industry and agri-| 
culture are to be canceled. The contribu- | 
tion frem the budget is to increase by | 
an average amount of 24,000,000 reichs 
marks ($5,716,800) a year. 

The committee proposes to remove 
most of the foreign controls now opera- 

















can in fact be both paid and transferred | 


| possibility of simplifying, as far as pos- 


| Special arrangements about additional 


| that the German authorities have used 


by Committee’ 


Amounts to Be Paid 
| Subject to Reduction 


Maximum Amounts and Maxi- 
mum Time Period of Pay- 


ments Are Determined. 

tive in Germany. Under the Dawes plan-| 
there were created, in addition to the 
Agent General, various commissioners 
and trustees—for example, commission- 
ers of the Reichsbank, German railways, 
and controlled revenues, and trustees for 
the German railway bonds and the in- 
dustrial debentures. For the most part 
these offices were rendered necessary by 
reason of the number of sources from 
which reparations payments were to be 
drawn. The committee now propses to 
abolish these offices and to place full 
responsibility upon the German Govern- 
ment for meeting the reparation pay- 
ments as due. As regards the revenues 
assigned under the Dawes plan to meet 
the budget payment, the committee’s 
language is as follows: 

“We have also considered the position 
with regard to the assigned revenues 
and, having regard to the fact that these 
revenues are pledged as collateral se- 
curity for the service of the German ex- 
ternal loan of 1924, we feel it is imposible 
to recommend the release thereof. 

“Nevertheless, we are of the opinion 
that it would be suitable for the German 
Government to discuss with the trustees 
for the bond holders of that loan the 


sible, the existing machinery and that the 
creditor Governments for their part 
should accept a similar arrangement. 
“Apart from these special questions 
the committee desires to record its view 
that the basis of security for the pay- 
ment of the annuities is the solemn un- 
dertaking of the German Government, to 
which no further guarantee can add any- 


thing whatsoever.” 
i 


Temporary Continuance 
Of Deliveries in Kind 


The plan provides for a temporary 
continuance of deliveries in kind in de- 
creasing amounts, chiefly for the pur- 
pose of maintaining a transitional pe- 
riod, and to avoid any possible shock to 
existing economic conditions in Ger-| 
many. Deliveries in kind are to continue 
for a period of 10 years and are to ab- 
sorb each year a decreasing amount of 
the postponable portion of the annuity. 
During the first year deliveries in kind 
are to amount to about 750,000,000 
reichsmarks ($178,650,000) and_ this 
amount is to diminish by 50,000,000 un- 
til the tenth year, when it is to be 300,- 
000,000 reichsmarks ($71,460,000). These 
deliveries in kind are to be adapted to} 
the actual annuities of the new plan | 
without increasing the totai. 

In order to protect Germany against} 
the danger of having the annual pay-| 
ments disorganize the German currency, 
there is a provision under which trans-| 
fers, and even payments, may be post- 
poned. The German Government is} 
given the right to bring about a post-| 
ponement of transfers by giving at least | 
90 days’ previous notice, the postpone- | 
ment to be for a maximum period of two | 
years and not td be applicable to the un- | 
conditional part of the annuity. In case} 
Germany claims a postponement in any 
one yéar, the transfers falling due in any 
second year can be postponed by no more 
than one year. At a time when post- 
ponement of transfers is in effect, but 
not until one year after it has become 
effective, the German Government has 
the right to postpone payment for one} 
year of 50 per cent of any sum the trans- 
fer of which is then susceptible of post- | 
ponement. This percentage may be in- 
creased upon the recommendation of the 
advisorv committee provided for in the 
experts’ plan. | 


Postponed Transfer 
Of Funds Covered 


Funds of which the transfer has been | 
postponed shall be utilized in a manner 
agreed upon between the Reichsbank and 


the Bank for International Settlements. | 


| 
deliveries in kind may be made to sup- 


plement >ayments in any year when a 
portion of the annuity is postponed. 
Transfers or payments which have been | 
postponed and which have not been in- 
vested or utilized for deliveries in kind 
shall bear interest at 5% per cent or at 
a rate 1 per cent above the prevailing 
discount rate at the Reichsbank, which- 
ever is lower. 

Under the Dawes plan the annuities 
are payable in gold marks, and it is the 
duty of a transfer committee acting | 
under the Agent General for Reparations 
to transfer the marks into foreign ‘cur- 
rencies “without threatening the stabil- 
ity of the German currency.” If neces- 
sary, transfers by the committee may be 
postponed. Now that the German Gov- 
ernment itself is to be made responsible 
for effecting the transfers, it is given 
a similar right to postpone. But in case | 
this right is exercised, payment of the| 
annuities must still be made in marks in 
Germany, except to the extent noted | 
above, and the liability of the German! 
Government is not extinguished until the | 
transfer into foreign currencies has 
finally been effected. | 

On the declaration of any postpone- | 
ment the Bank of International Settle- 
ments shall convene a special advisory 
committee. This committee shall make | 
full investigation of Germany’s position 
in regard to her obligations under the 
plan and, after having satisfied itself 


| 


avery effort in their power to fulfill their 
obligations, the committee shall recom- 
mend to the Governments and the bank | 
what in their opinion are the measures | 
that should be taken with reference to 
the application of the present plan. The | 
committee shall act in a purely consulta- | 
tive capacity, shall play no part in re- 
spect to the unconditional annuity, and 
shall consist of seven ordinary and four | 
coopted members. The seven regular | 
members shall be the governors of the} 
six central banks and of a Federal re- | 
serve bank of the United States or some 
other agreed American financial institu- 
tion. These members shall, when they 
so desire, elect four more members, which 
are to be coopeted members. 

The fact that the annuities are pay- 
able in foreign currencies but are de- 
fined in veichsmarks gave rise during 
the deliberations of the committee to a 
question as to the interpretation to be 
attached to the word “reichsmark.” Un- 
der section 31 of the bank law of August 
30, 1924, the Reichsbank is obligated to 
redeem its notes in gold or gold ex- 
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Of Consent Decree 


Sought by Packers 


Court to Be Asked to Make 
| Allowances for Changed 
Conditions, Says Head 
Of Armour & Co. 


The Supreme Court of the District of | 


Columbia having restored to full opera- 
tive effect the decree under which the so- 
called “Big Five” meat packing compa- 
nies are required to confine their opera- 
tions to meat packing, F. Edson White, 
president of Armour and Company, an- 
nounces that the court will be asked 
shortly to consider making. changes in 
the decree such as changed business con- 
ditions justify. 


The full text of Mr. White’s statement | 


follows: 


“The Court’s order has cleared the legal 
status of the Packers’ Consent Decree. 
The way is now open for the representa- 
tions of those who seek consideration of 
the matter on its economic aspects.” 


Decree Not in Public Interest. 
“The 


to assure fair competition in preparing 
and distributing food products. 
contrary, these restrictions prevent the 
complete use of meat packers’ manufac- 
turing and distributing organizations, 
and the result is an economic loss to the 
producers of livestock and the consumers 
of meat. 


_ “In view of the widespread demand of 
livestock producers for abolition or modi- 
fication of the decree, and in view, 


further, of the new cgnditions existing in | 


the food business by reason of the 
growth of chain stores and other changes 
being effected in distributing methods, 
the court, in the near future, will be 
asked. to give copsideration to the making 
of such changes in the decree as the 
changed business conditions demand, and 
which will be of distinct benefit to the 


| public.” 


Consent Decree Reviewed. 


The consent decree was entered on 
February 27, 1920, by Justice Bailey, in 


|the Supreme Court of the District of 


Columbia. The decree enjoined the 
packers from owning capital stock in 
public stockyards and from dealing in 
or distributing commodities not directly 
related to the meat packing business. 


Operation of the decree was suspended, 


May 1, 1925, on motion of the California | 


Cooperative Canneries, which sought to 
intervene in the litigation, alleging that 
it held contracts with one of the large 
meat-packing concerns for the sale to it 
of large quantities of canned fruits, and 
that enforcement of the decree would 
impair their contracts. 


The Supreme Court of the District of 


|Columbia previously had denied the Cali- 


fornia organization the right to inter- 
vene, but the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia: reversed this de- 


cision. The government appealed this de- 


restrictions placed upon the! 
packers by the decree are not necessary | 


On the | 


“(YEARLY 
INDEX 


Cooperation of Radio Industry Sought 


The cooperatjon of the entire radio in- 
dustry of the United States on the sub- 
ject of educational broadcasting is sought 
|in a statement made public on July 29 


by the Department of the Interior for 
the use of the Advisory Committee on 
Education by Radio recently appointed 
by the Secretary of the Interior, Ray 
Lyman Wilbur. : 

The Department suggests that the ra- 
dio industry can help the committee by 
supplying it with all available data about 
educational broadcasting and by furnish- 
ing plans, ideas and suggestions to or- 
ganize educational broadcasting. The 
committee seeks all available data on 
educational broadcasting in the hope of 
| making a study which will be complete 
; and authoritative. 

The statement in full text follows: 

“This conference may have more im- 
portant results than we now> realize.” 


|the Department of the Interior brought 
to a close the informal conference 





discuss the possibilities of education by 
|radio. The conference had unanimously 
agreed that a committee should be ap- 
| pointed to make a thorough, authorita- 
tive study of the entire subject. 


| Plans Made to Study 
Welfare of Children 


President Says Child Health 
| Is Vital to Future of 


| Civilization. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


studying the whole field of the child so| 
|far as the United States is concerned, | 


he said. In addition, he said it was hoped 
| to secure the help and assistance of na- 
tional and state health societies. “We 


anticipate that we will get a/lot of val-| 


uable statistics in this way,” he said. 


Approximately one-tenth of the coun- 
ties in the United States now have full- 
time health organizations looking after 
the health and protection of children, he 
said. 

President Hoover’s address, in full text, 
| follows: 

“Through Secretary Wilbur and Secre- 
jtary Davis, I have invited you here as 
the nuclei of a Planning Committee to 


inaugurate a most important movement | 


|to the nation as a whole. That is, that 
}we should take national stock of the 
|progress and present situation in the 
health and protection of childhood; that 
{out of this investigation we should also 
develop common sense plans for the 


| With this remark Secretary Wilbur of | 


in| 
Washington May 24, called by him to} 


| Advisory Committee Seeks Data and Suggestions Designed | 
To Aid in Organizing Facilities. 


Shortly after this conference, Secre- | 
tary Wilbur appointed the committee it | 
had recommended. Its chairman is the | 
Commissioner of Education, William | 
John Cooper; the other 14 members are | 
as follows: Judge Ira E. Robinson, chair- | 
man of the Federal Radio Commission; 
Dr. John L. Clifton, Director of Educa- | 
tion, Ohio Department of Education; Dr. 
W. W. Charters, Bureau of Educational | 
Research, Ohio State University; Dr. | 
H. Robinson Shipherd, Business Train- | 
ing Corporation; Dr. Frank Cody, Super- | 
intendent of Schools, Detroit; Merlin H. | 
Aylesworth, National Broadcasting Com- | 
pany; Dr. John H. Finley, New York 
Times; Dr. Will G. Chambers, School of | 
Education, Pennsylvania State College; | 
William S. Paley, Columbia Broadcasting | 
System; Dr. Harold J. Stonier, American | 
Institute of Banking: James A. Moyer, | 
Division of University Extension, Mas- 
sachusetts Department of Education; | 
Dr. George B. Zehmer, University of Vir- 
ginia; Mrs. Howell Moorhead, Foreign | 
Policy Association; Miss Alice Keith, 
Radio Corporation of America. 

On June 13 the committee met in Chi- 
cago and completed its organization and | 
mapped out its work. Four committees 
were appointed: Ways and means, headed 
by Dr. Clifton; fact-finding, headed by 
|Dr. Shipherd; research, headed by Dr. 
Charters; executive, headed by Commis- | 
sioner Cooper. 


|Educational Aspects 
Termed Promising 


The purpose of this new “Advisory | 
Committee on Education by Radio,” as 


prehensive. Secretary Wilbur speaks of | 
it in these terms: “The possibilities of | 
radio as an educational tool appeals to | 


and the public at large. This general | 
interest has led to the appointment of a! 
committee to make a thorough fact-find- 
ing study of the situation.” 

The “situation” which the Advisory 
Committee has the responsibility of study- 
ing is therefore evidently twofold; (1) 
the present facts and (2) the future pos- 
sibilities of the use of radio in education. 
| What is to be considered as the meaning 
|of the term “education”? The Commit- 
tee is anxious not to prejudice its search 
for the facts. It wishes to err on the 
| Side of being too hospitable rather to be 
;not hospitable enough. The process of 
| education is itself extraordinarily broad; 
therefore this survey of educational 
broadcasting must be all-inclusive, if it 
is to ‘have its full value. 
which can in any sense be called educa- 
tional has a place in it. 

For example: Experiments have been 








| broadcasting for schools — elementary, 
|intermediate, and secondary’ grades. 
| What subjects are being treated—and 
what others could be? How are these 


F. A. Reimer of New Jersey 


| 
| 


Everything | 


going on for a considerable period in| 


TODAY'S. 


1275) poner a 
Two Members Named 


In Study of Educational Broadcasting) To International 


Road Organization 


And C, P. Fortney of 
West Virginia Are 
Appointees. 


The United States has appointed two 
representatives on the Permanent Com- 
mission of the International Association 
of Road Congresses, with headquarters 
at Paris, according to an announcement by 
the Department of State July 29, which 
follows in full text: 

The President has approved the ap- 
pointment of the following as representa- 
tives on the part of the United States on 
the Permanent Commission of the Inter- 
national Association of Road Congresses, 
which has its headquarters at Paris: 

Frederick A. Reimer, of East Orange, 
New Jersey. 

C. P. Fortney, Chairman of the State 
Highway Commission of West Virginia, 
Charleston, 
| Mr. Reimer, who is now President of 
the Ameican Road Builders Assocition, 
will replace C. M. Babcock, resigned, and 
Mr. Fortney, who is President of the 
American Association of State Highway 
Officials, will replace Frank T. Sheets, 
resigned. 


The President’s Day 


at the Executive Offices 
July 29, 1929. 


9 a. m. to 1 p. m.—Engaged with 


|secretarial staff and in answering mail 
it is officially called, is simple yet com- | Correspondence. 


2:30 p. m.—The President addressed 
the Planning Committee for the con- 
ference to be called by the President on 


educators, broadcasters, manufacturers, | Child Health and Protection, at a meet- 


ing held in the Executive Offices of the 
White House. 





|the industry ‘help the Committee in its 
task? Chiefly these two: 
(1) Supply at once, without waiting 
to be asked, all available information 
|about educational broadcasting now or 
|recently done. This information should 
| be sent promptly, with all possible de- 
| tail, and on the assumption that the 
| Committee is not yet in possession of it. 
| (2) Send to the Committee plans, 
| ideas, and suggestions for organizing the 
| future of educational broadcasting, so as 
|to secure for both education and radio, 
| and for their great army of beneficiaries, 
| the maximum good. 
What definite sorts of information 
| about educational broadcasting does the 
| Committee want? 
It wants at least these that follow: 
1. Programs—either summarized ‘or in 
|detail—of educational talks (whether 
| really educational or so-called). 
| 2. Syllabi or outlines of such talks. 
| 3. Surveys of any phases of educa- 


|further advancement in these directions. | handled—and ‘how can they be handled /| tional broadcasting. 
“T have suggested that in order that | better? When and how long are these! 


4. Bacts about broadcasts of instruc- 


cision to the Supreme Court of the United | these investigations and recommenda- | talks—and how can they be better timed? | tional material for schools, playgrounds, 


States. 
Meanwhile operation of the Consent 
Decree, was suspended. 


|tions may be brought about in the most 


| effective manner, that a number of com- | 
The Supreme | mittees should be organized to cover dif-| Much Educati I 
Court upheld the government’s conten-| ferent phases of the subject, onuapeia! —— 
tion and the Supreme Court of the Dis- | the leadership in thought and knowledge | 
trict of Columbia has now entered an|of these subjects throughout the nation; | 


| What are the results—and how can they 
|be more accurately known? 


Broadcasting Is Done 
At the same time, a large amount of 


order again placing the Consent Decree! that after these investigations have been! educational broadcasting is being done, 


in effect. 
(The full text of the decision of the 


Supreme Court was printed in the issue 
of May 22.) 


Hearing Granted Packers. 


The Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia, in restoring the Consent De- 


| cree to full effectiveness, granted a hear- 


ing to the packers on October 2, 1929, 
on a motion to extend the time for com- 


pliance with the provisions of the decree | 


requiring that they divest themselves of 


j all their interests not directly connected | 
with meat packing. 


Mandate is Vacated. 
The full text of Justice Bailey’s order 


| follows: 


It is ordered, adjudged and decreed: 


1. That the judgment of the Court of | 


Appeals of the District of Columbia and 


the Supreme Court of the United States | 


shall be and the same is hereby made 
the judgment of this Court. 

2. The final decree on mandate of the 
Court of Appeals of the District of Co- 
lumbia hereinbefore entered September 
13, 1924, shall be and the same is hereby 


vacated, set aside and held for naught, | 
and that leave to intervene, granted by | 


said decree to the California Cooperative 
Canneries, shallj be and the same. is 
hereby revoked. 


3. The petition of the said California | 


Cooperative Canneries for leave to in- 


tervene herein shall be and the same is | 


hereby dismissed. 
4. That'so much of the decree of this 


Court made and entered May 1, 1925,| 


as suspended the operation of the Con- 
sent Decree of February 27, 1920, shall 
be andthe same is hereky vacated and 
set aside, and said Decree of 1920 shall 
be and the same is hereby restored to 
full force and effect. 

5. That the motion-of the California 
Cooperative Canneries to vacate and set 
aside said Consent Decree of February 
27, 1920, shall be and the same is hereby 
denied and dismissed. 


Time Extension Granted: 


6. That, motions having this day been 
filed on behalf of certain defendants for 


an extension of tim» for compliance with | Partment of Labor, Washington; Henry | 


the provisions of said Consent Decree 
of 1920, the time within which to com- 
ply with the Second, Third and Fourth 
paragraphs of said Decree is hereby 
extended until the hearing on said mo- 


|tions, which hearing is set for October 


2, 1929; provided that nothir.g herein 
contained shall be construéd to permit 
the de*encants to enter into any con- 
tacts or commitments which will increase 
or augment the difficulty of effectuating 
final compliance with said Decree 

7. That, no service of notice of this 
hearing having been effected upon the 
Morris and Wilson groups of defendants, 


with the exception of such of said groups | 
as are represented of record by William | 
R. Brown, James D, Cooney and John M. | 
Lee, attorneys, it is further ordered that | 


said remaining defendants shall, on or 
before October 2, 1929, show cause, if 
any exists, why they should not be fully 


|bound by the terms and provisions of | 
|this decree, and that notice hereof may 


be served upon said remaining defend- 


|ants in accordance with Ruie 20 of the 


Law Rules of this Court, by mailing 


such notice on or before September 1, |! 


1929, 

To this order an exception is noted 
by William R. Brown and James B. 
Cooney, counsel of record for certain of 
the Wilson group of defendants, ‘ 


|earried forward and conclusions reached 
| by these committees, then that we should 
call a White House conference of public 
| officials, associations and others inter- 
|ested in these questions, to consider the 
|recommendations. Further, that such of 
| the policies that may be adopted by that 
| conference shou!d be followed up by defi- 
|nite organization throughout the coun- 
try. 
Generous Means Provided. 

“We realize that major progress in 
| this direction must be made by voluntary 
' action and by activities of local govern- 
|ment. The Federal Government has 
| some important functions to perform in 


these particulars, all of which will need | 


| to be considered, but we may save years 


jin national progress if we can secure | 


some measure of unity as to view and 


experience. 


“Generous means have been provided | 
| to enable you to carry forward this task | 


| without difficulty, and I wish to assure 
|you of the complete support of the 
Executive. ; 

“T need not urge upon you the funda- 
mental importance of this undertaking. 


The greatest asset of a race is its chil-| 
dren, that their bodily strength and de-| 


velopment should prepare them to re- 
ceive the heritage which each generation 
must bequeath to the next. These ques- 
| tions have the widest of social impor- 


tance, that reaches to the roots of de-| 
of | 


mocracy itself. By the safeguard 
health and protection of childhood we 
further contribute to that equality of 


opportunity which is the unique basis! 


of American civilization.” 
Personnel of Committee. 

There are 24 members of the Plan- 
ning Committee. 
|as made public at the White House fol- 
lows: 

Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
Secretary of the Interior; Edgar Rickard, 
| treasurer, New York; Dr. H. E. Barnard, 
| executive secretary, Indianapolis. 
| Grace Abbott, Children’s Bureau, De- 
| Breckinridge, National Amateur Athletic 
Federation, New York. 
| Mrs. Grace S. Burlingham, St. Louis; 
| Bailey B. Burritt, The Assocaition for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor, 
|New York; Judge Frederick P. Cabot, 
| Boston; Dr. Frank Cody, Superintendent 
lof Schools, Detroit; Dr. S. J. Crumbine, 
| American Child Health Association, New 
York; Dr. Hugh S. Cumming, Surgeon 
General, Public Health Service, Washing- 
ton; Dr. Lee K. Frankel, Metropolitan 
Life Ins. Co., New York. 

William Green, President, American 
Federation of Labor, Washington; 
Dr. Samuel McC. Hammill, President, 
American Pediatric Society, Phialdephia, 
Pa.; Dr. Wm. F. King, State Health 
Commissioner, Indianapolis; Gertrude B. 


Lane, Editor, Woman’s Home Companion, | portant still, it knows that such an al- | 


New York; Mrs, William Brown Meloney, 
New York Herald-Tribune, New York. 

Mrs. Elizabeth A. Perkins, Department 
of Child Welfare, World’s Women Chris- 
tian Temperance Union., Evanston, IIl.; 
Mrs. Raymond Robins, Brooksville, Fla.; 
Mrs. F. Louis Slade, New York; Dr. Wil- 
liam F. Snow, National Health Council, 
New York; Dr. Louise Stanley, Bureau of 
Home Economics, Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington; French Strother, 
The. White House; Bina M. West, Port 
Huron, Mich, 


| 


unity as to program, more especially as | 
these views and programs are to be based | 
on searching examination of fact and/} 


The list of members| 


chairman, | 


and has been for some years, addressed 
to adult listeners. 
owned and conducted by colleges and uni- 
versities; and an important group of 
other colleges are broadcasting regularly 
from stations in the trade. Here the 
great range of subjects and interests 
widens tremendously the field to be 
studied. The major groups of listeners 
include farm folk, school teachers, home- 
makers, shut-ins, office-workers, indus- 
trial workers, business men and women, 
and even school and college students. 
| Here the instruction is not only occa- 
|sional, but formal and systematic. Not 
jonly readings and textbooks are used, 
but written work assigned and cfedits 
|awarded. Subjects run th eentire scale 
|from hog-raising to phiiosophy. How are 
the details of this work being worked 
out, and how can they be worked out 
better? All the basic questions sug- 
gested above must be asked and answered 
|in this huge field of adult education also. 
_ Many technical questions must be con- 
sidered. Will it Le possible for these 
numerous educational stations to work 
cooperatively? Looking ahead, can the 
| educational job of the future be done by 
the existing stations as set up? What 
standards of broadcasting exist or should 
be established, in vocabulary and vocal 
technique ? 

In the “possibilities” that will come 
to be considered, what degrees and form 
of cooperatior. or centralization may be 
useful? Radio knows none of our com- 
mon boundaries. In what ways can uni- 
fication be applied so as to give radiated 
instruction all the freedom it should have, 


jest and value? 
Many Questions Said 


To Confront Committee 
How can our own experiments and ex- 


preparing for a future of education by 
radio which is certain only in having pos- 
sibilities beyond anyone’s present guess? 
How can the experience of the European 
and Asiatic broadcasters be translated 
so as to be of still further help? 

These are a few of the far-reaching 


| questions which it is the duty of the Ad- | 


|visory Committee to weigh. In view of 
the great interest already felt in educa- 


tional broadcasting, resulting in a large | 


|number of experiments of all types, and 
|in view of the vast uncharted future, the 
Committee’s labors will be far from 
| easy. 


And so on. | 


Some 70 stations are | 


|and at the same time the greatest inter- | 
| 


perience, during the past eight years, be | 
of the clearest and most certain help in | 


|or groups of adults. 

5. Names of individuals or groups who 
for any reason should be consulted by 
| the Committee. 

6. Facts about effective ways of know- 
ing and measuring the results of educa- 
tional broadcasting. 

The Committee wants, in short, any 
and all facts that pertain in any way 
to this matter of educational broadcast- 
ing. It recognizes that as a subsidiary 
of the Government, operating under the 
authority of the Department of the In- 
| terior and the Bureau of Education, it 
|is expected to be the depository of all 
| the reliable information on this subject 
up to the end of 1929. The Committee 
| therefore believes that every part of the 
|industry will wholeheartedly cooperate 
|in supplying it with the essential facts, 
| which will make its findings and its rec- 
|}ommendations (to be submitted to Sec- 
| retary Wilbur of the Department of the 
| Interior in December) of the greatest 
| possible value to the entire radio in- 
dustry, to the progress of education, and 
|to every American who is or ought to 
| be interested either in radio or educa- 
| tion. 

An outstanding leader in the trade 
| press declared the other day, in planning 
| his cooperation with the Committee, “I 
| don’t know of any way in which I could 
| spend my time more profitably.” This 
appears to be typical of the cooperative 
| spirit throughout the industry toward the 
| work of the Advisory Committee on Edu- 
| cation by Radio. 
| Facts and material should be sent to 
| the Chairman of the Fact-Finding Sub- 
|committee, Dr. H. Robinson Shipherd, 
| American Association for Adult Educa- 
a0 41 East Forty-second Street, New 

ork. . 


Sound Films to Be Heard 
In Vienna by This Fall 


Sound films will be heard in Vienna by 
fall, the European film trade expects, 
Trade Commissioner at Paris, George R. 
Canty, reports to the Department of 
Commerce. Movementsy are afoot in 
several directions, various companies 
being active. The Department’s state- 
ment issued July 29 follows in full text. 

Dr. Lampel, the initiator of “symphonic 
|sound films,” is cooperating with Mr. 
| Stock, a Munich engineer, with the idea 
|of developing a sound film company, 
Those which relate to recording on cylin- 
ders, include an invention which would 
make it possible to supply synchronized 
sound to.a number of cinemas from one 
central station, 


| 





But the whole industry is profoundly | 


|interested, with the Committee, in the 
|subject of educatjonal broadcasting. It 
| recognizes that such broadcasting is still 
|largely experimental. It believes that its 
|possibilities are great. It realizes that 
|all the efforts of the industry so far have 
|eucceeded in reaching but 10,000,000 of 
the 24,000,000 homes in this country— 
that nearly three-fifths of the potential 
market is still undeveloped. More im- 


| Hance, once well organized and well car- 
ried on, with all the organized forces of 


education, would lift radio to a position | 


}of tremendous power and importance 
jamong national industries. 

| For many reasons, therefore, the en- 
| tire radio industry may be expected to 
| cooperate enthusiastically with the Ad- 


| visory Committee, in its efforts to make | 
|of this subject a study which will be in| 


the highest degree complete, authorita- 
tive, sound and useful. 5‘ 
In what specific ways can persons in 


| The J. G. White 


|| Engineering Corporation 


| 


| 


An organization well 
| equipped to furnish 


information regarding 


prospective engineering 
enterprises throughout 
the world. 


43 Exchange Pl. 
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State Employes 


Fees Paid Lawyer for General Services 


By State Commission Ex 


Status fs Construed 
As State Official 


Board of Tax Appeals Reverses 
Assessment Levied by Bureau 
Of Internal Revenue. 


warRD S. YOUNG V. COMMISSIONER OF 
node REVENUE; Harvey J. ELAM 

v. SAME. Docket Nos. 18000, 18001, 

19570, 19569, 38299 AND 40079, BoarD 

‘Ax APPEALS. ‘ 

Toone proceedings involved the right 
of the Federal Government to tax the 
petitioners on sums paid them by a spe- 
cial commission set up by the State of 
Indiana for legal services, 
whether the fees received by a law firm 
composed of these petitioners and an- 
other, for services of one of them as 
receiver appointed by a State court, were 

empt from tax. 
iia the first question the Board of Tax 
Appeals ruled that, since the attorneys 
were not bound to accomplish anything 
in any way except by direction of the 
commission to which they served as ad- 
visers, they must be considered as em- 
ployes of the State. Such a conclusion 
exempted their fees from Federal taxa- 
tion. 

The Board held, however, as regards 
the fees as receiver under appointment 
by a State court, that a receiver was not 
an officer or employe of the State gov- 
ernment, inasmuch as his duties were 
merely supplementary to those of the 
courts and his status as a lawyer was 
not in any way changed, thus following 
the line of decisions laid down by the 
circuit courts of appeals. 

Having thus held the fees of the re- 
ceiver taxable, the Board said that, where 
such fees had gone into a partnership ac- 
count from which they were distributed 
pro rata, the other partners were like- 
wise taxable in accordance with the 
amounts distributed to each. 

Howard S. Young and Harvey J. Elam 
per se; Arthur Carnduff for the Com- 
missioner. 7 

The full text of the findings of fact and 
opinion follow: 

The petitioners are attorneys engaged 
in the practice of law as_ members of 
the firm of Fesler, Elam & Young, which 
has its office at Indianapolis, Ind. 

A Special Coal and Food Commission 
for the State of Indiana was created by 
an act of the legislature approved July 
31, 1920. By its terms the act was. to 
be effective from and after its passage 
and the existence of the Commission cre- 
ated thereby was to determine on March 
$1, 1921. The Commission was created, 
among other things, for the purpose of 
regulating and fixing the price at which 
all coal moving in intrastate commerce 
in the State of Indiana should be sold 
and to investigate food prices. °* 

Immediately after the creation of the 
Commission the chairman employed the 
firm of Fesler, Elam & Young, herein- 
after referred to as the firm, and one 
James W. Noell, as counsel during its 
life. In the course of this employment 


one member of the firm, usually Young, | 


was in session almost daily with the 
Commission, conferring as to the atti- 
tude it should take toward the law and 
its administration and as to things that 
it might or might not do under the law. 


Work Came Within 


Three Divisions 

The work of counsel for the Commis- 
sion came within three general divisions. 
One of them was defending law suits 
filed against the Commission to enjoin 
action under ‘the law. 
cases was in the Federal court at In- 
dianapolis. The firm and Noell defended 
the case. While there were subsequent 
cases of a similar nature they applied 
to the actions of the Commission and not 
to the validity of the statute. There 
were over 100 such cases, but they were 
not all actively prosecuted. 

Another division had to do with the 
price to be fixed by the Commission upon 
coal in the State of Indiana. The firm 
and Noell went into the valuation and 
the costs of practically every mine in 
Indiana and advised with the Commis- 
sion as to fixing prices which in the 


opinion of counsel would not be confis- | 


catory. 
The other division of the work related 


to the enforcement of the penalty imposed | 


on those companies which did not ob- 


serve the prices fixed by the Commission | 


and in each instance trying to revoke the 
license of the company to carry on busi- 
ness. 

Everything done by the firm was at 
the specific request of the Commission, 
whose judgment as to the action to be 
taken was final. While the opinion of 
the firm was asked for by the Commis- 
sion, such opinion was not always fol- 
lowed. The firm followed the directions 
of the Commission in every instance. 


The action taken involving court work, | 


the practically daily sessions and con- 
ferences and the examination of records, 
etc. were all done under the direction of 
the Commission. 
Agreement Was 
Not in Writing 

There was no written agreement of 
employment of the firm. While it was 
employed to serve in a legal capacity 
for the Commission during the life of 
the Commission, it was always under- 
stood that if the Commission desired to 
terminate the employment at any time it 
could do so. The agreement of employ- 
ment contained no provision as to what 
compensation the firm should receive, 
but provided that it should render such 
services as the Commission required of 
it and that it should be at the call of 
the Commission at all times. 
was provided for Young at the office of 


the State Board of Accounts, whose mem- | 
bers under the law constituted the Com- | 


mission. For several months he kept 
regular office hours at this table, but was 
not a matter of “punching the clock.” It 


was obligatory upon him to be there at | 


a certain time only when necessary to 
perform the work that devolved upon 
him, No oath of office as attorney was 
taken. At the time it was employed, 


the firm did not know and had no idea as | 


to how many suits would have to be 
tried. 

During 1920 and 1921 the firm re- 
ceived for services rendered to the Com- 
mission $2,500 and $4,921.85, respectively. 
These amounts were paid directly out of 
the funds of the State of Indiana. 
Young’s distributive share of the amount 


and also} 


The first of these | 


A table | 


| received in 1920 was $750 and Elam’s 
share was $800. 

During 1921, 1922 and 19283 the firm in- 
come was divided on the basis of 38 per 
cent to Fesler, 32 per cent to Elam and 
30 per cent to Young. 

During 1921, James W. Fesler, the 
third member of the partnership, was ap- | 
pointed receiver for William Small Com- | 
pany by the Suprerior Court of Marion 
Count, Indiana. For his services in that 
capacity he received $10,000 in 1921, 
$20,000 in 1922 and $2,823.59 in 1923. The 
checks received by Fesler for his services 
as receiver were endorsed by him to the 
firm and deposited in the firm account. | 
Thereafter, all that he received of such 
amounts was his distributive share of the 





firm’s income for the respective years. 
Asked Petitioners 


| To Act as Attorneys 

At the time the court asked Fesler to 
act as receiver, it also asked that the 
petitioners in these proceedings act as 
attorneys for Fesler. The petitioners had 
no other interest in the receivership pro- 
ceedings. Fesler practically left the 
firm’s office for more than two years and 
spent more than one-half of his time at 
the plant of William Small Company. 
The. petitioners were also at the plant on 
numerous occasions. The ordinary work 
of continuing the business of the com- 
pany was done largely by Fesler, al-| 
though at times when something else re- | 
quired his attention either Elam or 
Young wceuld substitute for him. The 
petitioners attended to the court work 
that was involved in the receivership, in- 
cluding the preparation and filing of peti- 
tions. Before undertaking to act as at- 
torneys for Fesler, there was no agree- 
ment as to just what the petitioners 
should do, what results they were to ac- 
complish or how long their employment 
was to continue, except that it was under- 
stood that it was at the pleasure of the 
court. In connection with the receivership 
the petitioners performed all matters re- 
quested of them by the court. They were 
{paid $2,500 in 1922 and $600 in 1923 
| which amounts the court thought were 
| proper for their services. These amounts | 
| were deposited to the firm’s credit as a| 
| part of its income. 
| In 1921 and 1922 the firm was em-| 
ployed as attorneys for the receivers of | 
the Aquos Distilled Water Company and | 
for its services received $150 in 1921 and} 
| $943.97 in 1922. In 1922 it was also em- 
| ployed as attorneys for the receiver of 
| the Indianapolis Securities Company and} 
\for its services received $1,200 in that) 
|year. In 1926 the firm acted as attor-/ 
ineys for the receiver of the Clay Prod- |} 
jucts Company and Elam’s share of the 
amount received by the firm in that year} 
for such services was $3,811.30. 
| The receivers for the foregoing com- 
panies were appointed by the superior! 
{court of Marion County, Indiana, and | 
the firm’s employment as attorneys in| 
the Indianapolis Securities Company re- | 
ceivership was by order of the court. | 
With respect to the firm’s employment 

in the receivership of the Aques Dis- 
tilled Water Company and the Indian- 
|apolis Securities Company there was no 
agreement as to the work to be per- 
formed by the firm while in the Clay 
|Products Company receivership the em- 
jployment contemplated that the firm 
would do only such work as it was di- 
rected to do. Prior to the time the firm’s 
fees were fixed by the court there was 
no agreement as to what compensation 
it should receive for its services. There 
was no agreement as to what the firm 
should accomplish. However, its em- 
ployment was to continue at the pleasure 
of the court. 

Firm’s Work 

With Receivership 

The firm’s work in connection with the | 
receivership of the Aquos Distilled Water 
Company consisted of determining the 
status of claims and of the working out 
of a method to sell the property and dis- 
tribute the money among the creditors. 
A great deal of time was spent in ad- 
vising with the court on the matter of 
selling the property. The firm also did 
certain things which the court from time 
to time directed it to do. In the receiver- 
|ship of the Indianapolis Securities Com- 
pany the court more than usual directed 
the attorneys rather than accepted their 
advice as counsel. The court suggested 
the general lines along which the case 
;Should be handled and left the details 
|to the attorneys. The firm’s work in 
connection with the receivership of the 
Clay Products Company was to assist 
the attorney who had originally been 
jemployed. Other work performed by the 

attorneys in this case was the reorgani- 
|zation of the company under the court’s 
|direction. This was accomplished by sub- 
|stituting new classes of securities for the 
old classes that were outstanding and ex- 
| changing them with the old stockholders 
jand security holders of the company. 
| This was done without selling any of 
|the property of the company. 
All the amounts received by the firm 
\from Fesler’s acting as receiver, from 
|Elam and Young acting as attorneys for 
him as receiver and from the firm acting 
|as attorneys for other receivers were paid 
|from the corpus of the estate being ad- 
| ministered upon by the court through the 
|receivership proceedings. 

In determining the deficiencies here in- 
volved, the respondent has treated as 
taxable income the petitioner’s shares 
of the firm income received from the 
sources mentioned above. 

Opinion by Trammelj: The petitioners 
contend that their shares of the amounts 
received by the firm for services rendered 
the Special Coal and Food Commission 
are exempt from tax on the ground that 
they were employes of the State of In- 
diana. 


Status of Commission 


Specified in Statute 


With respect to the creation of the 
Commission and its rights and duties 
Burn’s Annotated Indiana Statutes, Sup- 
plement of 1921, provides as follows: 

10052g5. Special coal and food commis- 
sion members—There is hereby created 
a special coal and food commission, 
Which shall consist of the members 
of the state board of accounts, and which 
shall possess the powers and perform 
the duties hereinafter provided for in this 
act. The members of the state board of 
accounts shall serve as members of the 
special coal and food commission, hereby, 
created, without additional compensation, 
jand until the thirty-first day of March, 
1921, and no longer, at which tine the 
special coal and food commission shall 
cease to exist unless continued by subse- 
quent legislation. 

10052n5. 




















Intrastate commerce, regulat- 


{shall have power to employ 


empt from Taxes 


+ 


Pay in Receivership 
Held to Be Taxable 


Duties Said to Be Merely Sup- 
plementary to Established 
Functions of Court. 


ing and fixing prices—8. Said commis- 
sion shall have the right and it shall 
be its duty, after full hearing, and after 
affo:ding to all persons interested a full 
opportunity to be heard, to adduce evi- 
dence and to be represented by counsel, 
to regulate and fix the price at which all 
coal moving in intrastate commerce in 


; the State of Indiana shall be sold, both 
| to jobbers, wholesale and retail coal deal- 
}ers and to the public, 
| price so fixed 


provided that no 
shall be confiscatory, nor 
shall it be less than the actual cost of the 
coal plus a fair and reasonable return on 
the property used in the production and 
sale thereof. Said.prices may be fixed 
either at so much per ton or on any other 
basis or scale which is fair, just and 
equitable, or the commission may pre- 
scribe maximum and minimum prices, if 
it sees fit to do so. If in its judgment, 
the production of coal in any particular vi- 
cinity or of any particular kind of coal 
ean be fairly regulated as to price by one 
order, the commission shall have power 
so to fix a price, after notifying all parties 
in interest of the hearing. 

10052b6. Food prices, investigation re- 
port.—22. Said commission shall also in- 
vestigate the high cost of food products 
and profiteering, hoarding and destroying 


|}of food products by wholesalers, retailers, 


dealers, and individuals engaged in the 
sale and distribution of food products and 
make 1ecommendations to the governor 
for the preparation of a bill to be pre- 
sented to the consideration of the next 
general .ssembly recommending such 
laws s will prevent said profiteering, 
hoarding and destroying of food and food 
products used for human consumption on 
the part of said wholesalers, retzilers, 
dealers, individuals or distributors of such 
food or f products, 


With respect to the employes, attor- | 
neys, and counsel for the Commission, | 


it is provided: sf 
10052h5. Employes and assistants, or- 
ganization, hearings. — 2. Immediately 
upon the taking effect of this act, the com- 
mission shall organize by selecting such 
engineers, accountants, clerks; assistants 


and employes as in the judgment of said 
commission shall be necessary or proper | 


| Tra 


in the performance of its duties. * * * 
The commission shall fix the salaries and 
compensation of its employes, clerks’ en- 
gineers, accountants and assis‘ants, and 
and retain 
attorneys to appear for and vepresent it 
in any action brought by or against said 
commission and to fix the compensation 
to be paid said attorneys. 

10052r5. Attorney general, special coun- 
sel—12. The attorney general of Indiana 
shall represent the state in .any 
or proceeding brought by or against the 


|commission and the governor or commis- 


sion in its discretion may employ, and pay 
special counsel. 


Commission Exercised 


Government Functions 

It is not disputed that the Commission 
was exercising sovereign governmental 
fanctions or that it was a political sub- 
division of the State of Indiana. There- 
fore, it is not necessary to discuss that 
feature of the case. As there was statu- 
tory authority for the employment: by it 
of the firm of which the petitioners were 
members, the question we are called upon 
to decide here is, were the petitioners em- 
ployes of the State of Indiana or a po- 
litical subdivision thereof, no contention 
being made that they were officers. 

Shortly after the creation of the Com- 


mission, the firm was employed as coun- | 


sel during its life which was definitely 
provided for in the statute. So far as 
we are able to determine, the firm con- 
tinued in this employment until the ex- 
istence of the Commission terminated. 
While Young had a table in the office of 
the State Board of Accounts at which he 
kept regular office hours for several 
months, it appears that he was required 
to be there only when necessary to per- 
form the work devolving upon him. 
the course of the employment a member 


of the firm, usually Young, conferred | 


with the Commission almost daily as 
to matters touching upon the employ- 
ment. While the agreement of employ- 
ment contained no provision as to what 
the compensation of the firm should be, 
it did provide that the firm at all times 
should be at the call of the Commission 


and should do such work as it requested. | 


All the. work that was done by the firm 


in this employment was done under the | 


direction of the Commission, whose judg- 
ment as to the action to be taken was 
final. 

In Blair v. Mathews, 29 Fed. (2d) 892, 


there was involved the question as to| 


whether the compensation of a county 
attorney was subject to tax. There the 
court said: 

“The contract bound the taxpayer for 


a period of two years to attend to all) 


legal matters for the county. He was 
not engaged to accomplish any partic- 
ular result in a way chosen by himself, 
but was obligated to render any legal 
service for the county to which at any 
time during the period mentioned he was 


assigned by the Board of County Com- | 


missioners. One whose services are so 
at the command of another for a definite 
time is an employe of the latter, though 
the services contrasted are legal services 
of a lawyer, who is not forbidden to 
render professional services to others.” 
Seaboard Air Line Railway v. Conti- 
nental Trust Co., 166 Fed. 597. 


Compensation Was 
Exempt from Tax 


In D. F. Strickland et al. 16 B. T. A. | 


419, we expressed our concurrence in the 


rule laid down by the court, stating that | 


we thought it is the sound and correct 


rule and in accordance with the prin- | 


ciples laid down in the decision of the 
Supreme Court in Metcalf & Eddy v. 
Mitchell, 269 U. S. 514. We think the 
rule in the Mathews case is applicable 
in the instant case and are therefore of 
the opinion that the petitioners were 
employes of the Commission. Being 
such, their compensation therefrom is 
exempt from tax. See Howard v. Com- 
missioner, 29 Fed. (2d) 895. 

With respect to their distributive 
shares of the amounts received by Fesler, 
for his services as receiver for the Wil- 
liam Small Company, the petitioners 
contend that such income was also ex- 
empt. In support of the contention they 


insist that the amounts were not tax-| 


able to Fesler because they were re- 
ceived by him for his services as re- 
ceiver appointed by a State court and 
thus being exempt they continued to be 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 3.] 


action | 


In| 


Partnerships 7 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


GSYLLABI are printed so that they 
Library-Index and File Cards 


‘ 


can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
usually employed in libraries, 


approximately 8 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


EMPTIONS: State Employes: 
Revenue Acts.—Where two memb 


Ex 


Attorneys for State Commissions: 


All 
ers of a partnership were employed as 


attorneys for a State commission and such attorneys acted only on request 
or by direction of such commission which was not bound to follow the opinions 
or advice, the compensation of such attorneys were paid them as employes of 
the State and consequently was exempt from tax.—Young et al. v. Com- 
missioner . (Board of Tax Appeals)—Yearly Index Page 1276, Col 1 (Vol- 


ume IV). 


| 


July 30, 1929. 


COME: Defined: Compensation of Receiver: 
Revenue Acts.—Where one member of a partnership of attorneys served 


Partnership Income: All 


as a receiver appointed by a State court, the fees for such service constituted 
income because such officer was not an officer or employe of a State court; 


and since the fees received for such 
agreement, the fees of the partnershi 


Pp. 
his distributive share of such income—¥ 


services were, under the partnership 
each of the ‘partners was taxable on 
oung et al. v. Commissioner. (Board 


of Tax Appeals.—Yearly Index Page 1276, Col. 1 (Volume IV). July 30, 1929. 


EDUCTIONS: Losses: 
Failing Corporations: 


D 


All Reven 


Year of Loss: 


Assessments to Meet Notes of 
ue Acts—Where the stockholders of 


a corporation determined that their stock was worthless in a given year; 


and such stockholders were endorsers 


on the corporation’s notes which were 


maturing, and an assessment was levied to obtain funds to meet such notes, 
held: The payments of such assessments constituted the payments of losses, 
the cost of the stock not being increased thereby since it had already been 


determined as worthless; and such los 
the assessments were paid.— Adamson, 


Appeals.) —Yearly Index Page 1276, Col. 6. 


D 


posal of Business: All Revenue 


ses were deductible in the years when 
et al. v. Commissioner. (Board of Tax 
(Volume IV.) July 30, 1929. 


EDUCTIONS: Losses: Year of Loss: Loss in Operations Pending Dis- 


Acts.—Where the stockholders of a 


corporation determined in a given year that a loss had been incurred, author- 
ized the sale of the property thereof at less than the amount of the debts, 
obtaining no offers therefor, and finally disposed of it several years later, 
meanwhile operating the property at an annual loss, held: The year in 
which the stockholders decided their stock was worthless and accepted the 
loss was the year in which the loss occurred for taxing purposes and deduc- 
tions therefor were allowable in that year.—Adamson, et al., v. Commis- 


sioner. 
ume IV.) July 30, 1929. 


EDUCTIONS: Losses: 


(Board of Tax Appeals.)—Yearly Index Page 1276, Col. 6. 


(Vol- 


Year of Loss: Loans to Pay Interest on Notes 


of Failing Corporation: All Revenue Acts.—Where the stockholders of 


a corporation determined in a given 


year that their stock was worthless 


and such stockholders were endorsers of the corporation’s outstanding notes 
and its accounts; and one of the stockholders advanced funds to pay interest, 


taking the corporation’s note therefor, 


as a loss——Adamson, et al., v. Comm 
Yearly Index Page 1276, Col. 6. 


(Volume .IV.) 


held: The loan was in fact a partial 


payment on the taxpayer’s liability and was deductible in the year paid 


issioner. (Board of Tax Appeals.)— 


July 30, 1929.. 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue. 


de Mark Used on Sugar by Opposer 
Held to Be Registrable for Other Foods 


Term ‘Revere’ Is Declared Not to Be Exclusive Property 


} 


REVERE SUGAR REFINERY V. JOSEPH G., 
SALVATO. OPPOSITION No. 8008, FIRST | 
| ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. | 
E word “Revere” appearing above | 
the representation of a rider and a} 
galloping horse, all upon a black-bor- | 
jdered bac I | 
itrable to applicant for use on a list of 
|goods_ including pickles, evaporated | 
ifruits, etc., but was held to be unregis- 
ltrable over opposer’s mark comprising | 
la representation of a rider upon a gal- 
‘loping horse pictured upon a background 
lover which the words “Revere Sugar” | 
were inscribed, as applied to sugar and 
|to candied sweets, it being found that | 
ithe opposer was long prior in point of | 
itime in the use of his mark. 
| 


The opposer’s contention that it had | 
suffered damage by virtue of the fact 
that the goods and the marks were sim- | 
ilar and that the word “Revere” con- | 
stituted an essential part of the cor- 
|porate name of the opposer, was not | 
‘sustained in view of prior registrations | 
|which indicated that neither party was | 
jentitled to exclusive appropriation of 
ithe name as a part of its corporate 
|name. 
| Harrison F. Lyman for Revere Sugar | 
Rifinery; Josiah McRoberts for Salvato. | 
| Appeal from examiner of interfer- | 
jences. | 


| The full text of the opinion of First 
| Assistant Commissioner Kinnan follows: 

This case comes on for review, on ap- 

peal of the opposer, Revere Sugar Re- 
finery, of the decision of the examiner of 
|trade mark interferences dismissing the 
opposition and adjudging the applicant, 
| Joseph G. Salvto, entitled to the regis- 
tration of the mark for which application 
|has been made when sych mark is used 
upon certain goods. 

From the list of goods upon which the 
applicant has used his mark, the ex- 
|aminer held maple syrup and cane syrup 
|should be excluded. 


| 


Trade Mark to Cover 
Large List of Products 


The applicant seeks registration of a 
;mark comprising, as its essential fea- 
| tures, the word “Revere,” appearing 
|above the representation of a rider and 
|a galloping horse, all upon a black bor- 
dered background. 

The list of the goods upon which the 
mark is used includes: Salad dressing, 
|tomato catchup, pickles, evaporated 


Of Any One Concern. 


use of a mark comprising a representa- 
tion of a rider upon a galloping horse 
appearing upon an oval panel or back- 
ground above which are the words “Re- 
vere sugar.” Ownership of registration 
No. 102174, issued January 26, 1915, for 


is submitted by opposer. 

Opposer, in addition to claimed damage 
by season of similarity of the marks and 
of the goods, opposes registration on the 

round that the word “Revere,” appear- 
ing in the applicant’s mark, constitutes 
the essential part of the corporate name 
of the opposer. 


‘Revere’? Used as Mark 


For Seventeen Years 

Neither party has taken testimony, but 
there has been submitted a stipulation 
which is to the effect that the opposer 
and its predecessors in business have 
ued the word “Revere” upon sugar since 
1873, and, in connection with the repre- 
sentation of a horse and rider, upon 


| sugar, since April, 1912, have sold pack- 


ages of sugar bearing the trade name 
and picture in all States of the United 
States, and that the opposer has widely 
advertised its goods under its trade mark 
and has-conducted a business which, for 


| several years, has reached the very great 


sum of $21,000,000 annually. 

Under these circumstances, the op- 
poser is in possession of a valuable good 
will as an asset to its business, and since 
the applicant does not allege to have 
used the mark prior to March 1, 1923, he 
is long subsequent to the opposer in the 
field, and any doubts as to confusion 
should be resolved against the applicant 
in accordance with the usual rule. 

It is submitted in the stipulation that 
the opposer sells six different types of 
sugar, including the type known as “con- 
fectioners.” 

While the examiner of interferences 
dismissed the opposition as to all the 
goods for which the applicant seeks reg- 


|istration of his trade mark, save maple 
|syrup and cane syrup, and while it is 
believed these exceptions to the appli- 


cant’s list are proper, yet itis deemed 
some of the other goods should be elimi- 
nated from the applicant’s list as too 
closely allied to sugar. 

The marks are substantially the same, 
are purely fanciful and, by reason of the 
historical event they seek to portray, are 
quite distinctive. While sugar is used in 
a multitude of goods and all foods in 
which it is used cannot be regarded as 





fruits, dried raisins, canned plum pud- 
| ding, vingear, cocoa, coffee, maple syrup, 
cane syrup, mincemeat, tea, shelled nuts 
in their natural state, olive oil, peanut 
|butter, honey, ham, bacon, sausage, 
fesh vegetables and fruits including 
onions, carrots, potatoes, cabbage, ear 
corn, cucumbers, apples, prunes, oranges, 
bananas peaches, figs, dates, pears and 
pineapples, bread, cakes, pastries, candy, 
assorted fresh fruits and candies, fruit 
cake, sugared ginger, sugared kumquats, 
sugared dates, canned chicken, canned 
deviled checken, canned deviled ham, 
canned tongue, canned bacon, canned 
|soups including vegetable soup, bean 
soup, chicken soup, pea soup, tomato 
soup, oxtail soup, clam chowder, and 
beef soup, butter, eggs, shredded qocoa- 
nut, packaged grains, namely, barley, 
rice, oats dessert tapioca, pearl tapioca, 
cake flour, corn meal, farina, wheat 
breakfast food, lye hominy, granulated | 
hominy, pearl hominy, pancake _ flour, 
pop corn in its natural state, fresh sweet 
lcorn, rice flour, selfrising buckwheat 
flour, wheat bran, graham flour, and 
|gluten flour, filberts, walnuts, almonds, 
hazelnuts, and pecans in their natural 
state, dried orange peel, candied orange 
|peel, dried lemon peal, candied lemon 
peel, dried citron, candied citron, bird- 
| seed, bouillon cubes, dried currants, can- 
ned condensed milk, canned evaporated 
|milk, breakfast cereals, horse radish, 
chili sauce, fresh cantaloupes, fresh egg- 





plant and fresh rhubarb. 


possessing the same descriptve proper- 
ties as sugar, yet the applicant includes 
in his list some goods which are made up 
very largely of sugar and some goods 
which, by virtue of their names, suggest 
that they are to a considerable extent 
made up of sugar. 

Since the applicant’s goods and those 
of the opposer dre sold in the same 
stores over the same counters to the same 
class of customers, and since the ap- 
plicant is seeking registration of a 
stantially the opposer’s“mark as applied 
to a very large proportion if not the bulk 
of the goods sold in the same stores 
where the opposer’s goods are sold, it is 
deemed the applicant should eliminate 
from his list not only the maple syrup 
and cane syup but also candy, candies, 
sugared ginger, sugared kumquats, 
sugared dates, candied orange peel, can- 
died lemon peel, and candied citron. 

While these goods ane readily enough 
distinguished from sugar, yet persons 
familiar with opposer’s goods and with 
its fanciful trade mark might well be led 
to think, on seeing this same trade mark 
upon the above enumerated gotds, that 
they were also the goods of the opposer. 


Other Goods Named 
Of Different Type 


As to the remaining goods in the ap- 
plicant’s list, it is deemed they are goods 
of different descriptive properties. In 


| the case of The D. & C. Co., Inc. v. Ever- 


ett Fruit Products Co., 365 O. G. 658, 


The opposer sets up prior adoption andi|-—- App. D, C, ——, it was held that 
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Assessments 


Deduction as Loss Allowed for Stock 
In Year Worthlessness Was Determined 


| 


Docket Nos. 21860, 21861, 
Boarp or Tax APPEALS. 


| worthless. 


| any price until some years later. 





| 


pe the stockholders. 
| 


Having held that the loss had been in- 
| curred, and that the stock of the cor- 
poration was worthless, the Board ruled 
further that the petitioners were entitled 
| to deduct, as additional losses, amounts 


The principal question considered in 
this proceeding was as to when certain 
stock held by the petitioners became 


The petitioners contended that the loss 
was deductible when, in 1922, the stock- 
holders of the corporation determined 
that a loss had been incurred and decided 
to sell the property of the corporation. 
They fixed a price which was consider- 
ably below the amount to pay the debts 
|ineurred, and had no offers, nor were 
| they able to dispose of the property at 


Sums Advanced to Meet Note and Interest Also Allowed 
By Board of Tax Appeals. 


HENRY ADAMSON Vv. COMMISSIONER OF | with was levied on each share of stock 
INTERNAL REVENUE; P. H. PENNA V. 
SAME; THOMA: P. GALLAGHER V. SAME. 

21862, 


outstanding on that date. In 1922 there 
was paid on this assessment $718.75 by 
Penna, $359.37 by Adamson and $359.37 
by Gallagher. 

_ In April, 1922, the corporation was 
in need of $1,000 with which to pay in- 
terest. Penna volunteered to and did 
loan the corporation the $1,000, taking 
its note therefor. There was no mate- 
rial difference in the financial condition 
of the corporation at the time the loan 
was made and at the end of 1922, as the 
corporation was insolvent at both dates. 
The note was worthless at the time it 
was given and Penna knew that it was. 
In advancing the money Penna consid- 
;ered that he was making a partial pay- 


| ment of his losses. 
At the meeting of the stockholders on 


On these facts the Board of Appeals|March 23, 1922, the matter of the sale 
| held the event subsequent to the deter- 
| mination of the loss was merely con- 
| firmatory thereofgand ruled that the loss 
| was deductible in’ the year determined 


of the corporation’s property was taken 
up and a committee of three stockholders 
was appointed to sell the property for 
an amount not less than $75,000. Sam 
|K. Baird, the superintendent and man- 
ager of the property, who was present 
at the meeting, was instructed by the 
| committee to return to Shreveport and 
jnot only to place the property on sale at 
$75,000 but to submit any offer that he 


Crepe paid as assessments on their stock |could get. Correspondence between Baird 


to create funds available-for payment 
|of the corporation’s outstanding notes, 
and also that one of the petitioners had 
loan he 


| the right to deduct as a loss 
made to the corporation to pay interest 
on such debt. The petitioner was an en- 
dorser on the notes and guarantor of the 
corporation’s accounts, which, in fact, 
made the payment of interest merely a 
partial payment of losses. 

Thomas P. Gallagher and Henry Ad- 
amson for the taxpayers; T. M. Mather 
for the Commissioner. 

The ful? text of the findings of fact 
and of the opinion follows: 

The petitioners are individuals resid- 
| ing in Terre Haute, Ind. In 1918 Adam- 
son held as trustee a lease on 190 acres 
of oil land in the Pine district of Loui- 
;siana, near Shreveport. The lease had 
been acquired from J. W. Havens, Sam 
K. Baird, George O. Baird ‘and J. F 
Bollinger, who accepted a beneficial in- 
terest in the trust for the lease. Penna 
and Gallagher also helds interests in the 
| trust. 


i\Two Wells 
|Were Drilled 


| For the purpose of acquiring drilling 





| equipment and developing the property,, 


there was paid in to Adamson as trus- 
|tee during 1919 $4,000 by Penna, $2,000 
|by Adamson and $2,000 by Gallagher. 
| Two wells were drilled and equipped, one 
| in 1919 and another in 1920. 

| In July, 1920, a meeting of the bene- 
| ficiaries of the trust was held and it 
| was decided to incorporate. A corpora- 
| tion known as the Adamson Oil Corpo- 
ration was formed under the laws of In- 


kground, was held to be regis- | substantially this mark used upon sugar | diana, with an authorized cayital stock 


of $250,000 divided into 2,500 shares of 
a par value of $100 each. The trust prop- 
; erty was ‘transferred to the corporation 
{in July, 1920, and the holders received 
stock in the corporation in proportion to 
their respective interests. The stock 
thus issued was fully paid and nonasses- 
sable. For his interest Penna received 
143% shares and for their interests 
Adamson and Gallagher each received 
one-half of that amount. 

| About the time it was decided to form 
a corporation, it was agreed among cer- 
tain of the holders of the beneficial in- 
terests in the trust property, including 
the petitioners, that they would borrow 
‘money to do certain Cevelopment work, 
| and that they would all endorse the notes. 
It was also agreed that the individual 
liability of each would be in proportion 
to the beneficial interest of each. in the 
trust property or if a corporation were 
formed, then in proportion to the own- 
ership of each in the corporation. At 
or about the time of incorporation cer- 
tain of the stockholders, including the 
petitioners, signed a guarantee to a sup- 
ply company in Shreveport in order to 


the oil wells. 
Corporation Borrowed 
From Various Sources 


During the course of operations the 
| corporation borrowed money, some from 
banks and some from individual stock- 
holders. On January 1, 1922, the amount 
owed as a result of berrowings was ap- 
proximately $112,000. At a meeting of 
| the stockholders of the corporation held 
on March 23, 1922, the financial condition 
of the cofporation was considered. In 
order to make payment of a note for 
$10,000 due shortly thereafter, an as- 
sessment of $5 per share payable forth- 





dessert powder and canned fruits do not 
have the same descriptive properties. 
In the case of W. R. Roach & Co. v. G, 
& J. Lo Bue Bros., 360 O. G. 749, 57 
App. D. C. ——, it was held that canned 
fruits and vegetables do not possess. the 
same descriptive properties as maca- 
roni. In the case of American Sugar 
Refining Company v. Black Hawk Coffee 
& Spice Company, 110 Ms. D. 85, it was 
held that coffee and sugar do not pos- 
sess the same descriptive properties. 

In view of the stipulation regading the 
use of the word “Revere” for “many 
|years as parts of the names of various 
businesses in the United States,” some 
of which companies long precéded the 
date of the formation of the opposer 
company, it is deemed the latter has no 
such exclusive right to the use of the 
name “Revere” as part of its corporate 
name as would justify a refusal for that 
reason of registration to the applicant. 

It is also deemed, as set forth in the 
stipulation of facts, that this name is not 
open to exclusive appropriation as a 
company or corporate name by any busi- 
ness association. There does not appear 
to be any ruling in The Duro Pump & 
Mfg. Co. v. California Cedar Products 
Company case, 344 O. G. 1058, 56 App. D. 
C. 156, or in the case of the American 
Steel Foundries v. Robertson, Commis- 
sioner of Patents, and Simplex Electric 
Heating Company, 342 O. G. 711, 269 
U. S. 372, which is inconsistent with the 
foregoing conclusion. 

The decision of the examiner sustain- 
ing the opposition as regards maple 
syrup and cane syrup is affirmed, and his 
decision dismissing the opposition as 
regards the above noted articles which it 
is held should be eliminated is reversed, 
but affirmed as to the remainder of the 
articles set forth in the applicant’s list. 

July 25, 1929, 





obtain the supplies that were bought for | 


and the corporation with reference to 
sale of the property extended throughout 
the remainder of 1922 duing which time 
he was unable to get an offer for the 
|property at any price. Also, during this 
time no one on behalf of the corporation 
was able to obtain any offers for the 
purchase of the property. In April, 1923, 
one McCalley offered to purchase the 
property for $40,000. At a special meet- 
ing of the stockholders on May 16, 1923.4 
a resolution was adopted accepting the 
offer. McCalley made a cash payment of 
$7,000 and deferred payments were 
arranged for the remainder. McCalley 
forfeited his contract and all that the 
corporation received from him was the 
$7,000 which was retained by it. 


Assessment 


Levied at Meeting 

At the time of the stockholders’ meet- 
ing on May 16, 1923, there was owing to 
banks in Terre Haute on notes the 
} amount of $65,000, on notes to individual 
| stockholders, $40,500 and on accounts 
|payable approximately $14,000. It was 
| realized that there would be a deficit of 
| approximately $77,000 in event the total 
sale price of $40,0000 was received for 
the property. Thereupon a resolution 
|was adopted levying an assessment of 
$30 per share on the stock of the corpora- 
tion, payable immediately. During 1923, 
| Penna paid $3,000 on this assessment, 
|Adamson paid $517.50 and Gallagher 
paid $517:50. 

As McCalley forfeited his contract, the 
corporation, on the advice of Baird, the 
superintendent and an experienced oil 
man, operated the property until some 
time in 1925, when it was sold for $25,-4 
000. Operation of the property was con- 
tinued to prevent salt water. from taking 
it. Oil was produced by the corporation 
through all the years up until the time 
the property was sold in 1925. However, 
the corporation was operating at a loss. 
In all, eight wells were drilled, seven 
of which were equipped. The oil pro- 
duced was a heavy oil, and the produc- 
tion from all of the wells was not in 
excess of 50 barrels per day. 

The amount of $25,000 received from 
|the sale of the property was used to 
|pay the corporation’s debts and those 
stockholders who had endorsed its notes 
made additional payments of $7.20 per 
share in order to make a complete liqui- 
dation of the corporation’s indebtedness. 
No dividends were ever paid by the cor- 
poration, 


Six Stockholders 


|Did Not Pay Assessments 

Six of the stockholders who had not 
endorsed the corporation’s notes and who 
were advised that there was no liability 
on the assessments did not pay the 
} assessments levied in 1922 and 1923 on 
|their stock. The stockholders, including 
|the petitioners, who were endorsers on 
|the notes and who did pay the assess- 
|ments, considered that in so doing they 
|were paying in installments the losses 
| that they would eventually have.to pay. 
| In determining the deficiencies here 
| involved the respondent has refused to 
| allow as deductions in 1922 to Adamson, 
|Penna and Gallagher the amounts of 
| $2,000, $4,000 and $2,000, respectively, 
|representing the cost to chem of the 
stock in the Adamson Oil Corporation 
|and the amounts of $359.37, $718.75 and 
| $359.37, respectively, representing the 
assessments made on their stock in 1922. 
Respondent has refused to allow Penna 
as a deduction the amount of $1,000 rep- 
resenting the mohey loaned by him to 
the corporation in 1922. For 1923, the 
respondent also refused to allow as de- 
ductions to Adamson, Penna and Galla- 
gher the amounts of $517.50, $3,000 and 
$517.50, respectively, representing the 
assessments paid on their stock in that 
year. , 

Mr. Trammell 
Gives Opinion ‘ 

Opinion by Trammell: The petitioners 
contend that for 1922 they were entitled 
to deduct as losses sustained during that 
year the cost to them of the stock of 
the Adamson Oil Corporation. The 
amount of the loss is not in dispute, but 
the controversy is as to when the loss 
is deductible. 

In support of their contention the pe- 
titioners urge that since the stockhold- 
ers ata meeting in March 1, 1922, deter- 
mined that a loss had been incurred and 
authorized the sale of the property at 
a price much insufficient to pay the cor- 
poration’s indebtedness that they had the 
right to treat their stock as worth- 
less at that time and charge off as a loss 
their investment in the stock. 

At the beginning of 1922 the corpora- 
tion had notes outstanding in the 
amount of approximately $112,000. Of 
that amount, $10,000 was paid durin 
the year by means of an assessmen 
against the stockholders. At the end of 
1922 the corporation owed in excess of 
$100,000. In March, 1922, the stockhold- 
ers had voted to sell the corporate as- 
sets for not less than $75,000. However, 
during that year the corporation was 
unable to obtain an offer to purchase the 
assets at any price. It was not until 
April, 1923, that an offer was obtained. 


This offer, the terms of which were never 
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‘Mr. McCarl Clarifies 
Modification of Bid 


On Federal Supplies | 


Change in Alternative Offer | 


Is Forbidden Where Other 
Proposals Were Rea- 
sonable in Price. 


No bid for furnishing Government ma- 
terial, which failed to comply with the 
specifications, may be modified after the 
other bids have been opened when other 
bids submitted comply with the specifi- 


cations and are reasonabie in price, ac- 
cording to a decision of Comptroller Gen- 
eral J. R. McCarl in a letter to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior made public by the 
General Accounting Office on July 29. 

The full text of the decision dated July 
24 follows: 

The Secretary of the Interior: There 
has been received in reference to section 
3709, Revised Statutes, your letter of July 
10, 1929, as follows: 

Bidy were opened June 4, 1929, at the 
Denver office of the Bureau of Reclamation 
under Specifications No. 454-D for steel 
pipe for Little Valueley siphons, Vale 
project, Oregon. A copy of the specifica- 
tions is enclosed. 

Of the regular bids submitted, the pro- 
posal of the Thompson Manufacturing 
Company of Denver, Colo., was low with a 
total delivered cost of $11,607.97. 


Irregular Bid Submitted. 

The Western Pipe and Steel Company 
of San Francisco, Calif., submitted a bid 
in the total delivered cost of $11,014.82, 
being £593.15 lower than the bid of the 
Thompson Manufacturing Company. How- 
ever, the Western Pipe and Steel Com- 
pany’s bid was irregular for the reason 
that it had placed the following stipulation 
on the bid: “Steel plates will be furnished 
in accordance with the U. S. Government 

aster Specifications, No. 352, if inspection 
is made in accordance with standard prac- 
tice, as required by A. S. T. M. Specifica- 
tions A9-24.” 

The specifications call for plates in ac- 
cordance with Government Master Speci- 


4 


fications No. 352a, and with Government | 


General Specifications for Metals No. 339. 
The distinctions between the specifications 
required and those named by the Western 
Pipe and Steel Company are discussed in 
paragraph 3 of the Chief Engineer's letter 
of June 15, 1929, copy of which is also in- 
closed. 

After considering their regular bid of 
the Western Pipe and Stee] Company, the 
Denver office of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion wired that company under date of June 
12, 1929, inquiring whether the bidder 
would withdraw the exceptions noted on 
his Pid and by telegram dated June 13, 1929, 
the Western Pipe and Steel Company with- 
drew the exceptions made and agreed to 
furnish the steel in accordance with Gov- 
ernment Specifications ‘No, 352a. 

Readvertisement Favored. 

Under the circumstances described, the 
Bureau of Reclamation took the position 
that inasmucl. as the Government was now 
possessed of information to the effect that 
the work might be done at a lower cost 
than that named by the lowest regular 
bidder, the decision of the Comptroller 
General of February 9, 1927, 6 Decisions of 
Comptroller General 514, was applicable and 
that accordingly the correct procedure 
Wottld be the rejection of all bids and re- 
advertisement for new bids. 

The Thompson Manufacturing Company, 
with the low regular bid, has protested 
against the action taken contending that 
the decision of the Comptroller General 
@¢ited, for reasons stated in its letters of 
June 14, and June 27, 1929, is not applic- 
able to the present situation. Copies of 
the letters of June 14 and are also 
inclosed. 

Your decision is requested as to whether 
(a) award may be made to the Thompson 
Manufacturing Company; (b) whether re- 
advertisement is necessary under the facts 
as stated and your decision of February 9, 
1927, supra; or (c) whether award should 
be made to the Western Pipe and Steel 
Company under its amended bid. 


Alternate Proposal. 
It thus appears from your submission 
that the proposal of the Western Pipe 
and Steel Company of San Francisco was 


27 


not in accordance with the specifications | 


but, in effect, was a second alternate 
proposal in having the inspection and ac- 
ceptance of the steel in accordance with 
A. S. T. M. Specifications A9-24 instead 
of Government Master Specifications 
352a, stated in the advertisement for pro- 
posals. The chief engineer reported in 
his letter of June 15, 1929, referred to 
in your submission that the main differ- 
ences between the two specifications 
were: 

(a) The percentages of phosphorus and 
sulphur are different for both structural 
@ Steel and rivet steel. 

(b) For tension and bend tests the Gov- 
ernment Master Specifications No. 352a re- 
quire two tests for each melt and presum- 
ably both tests must be satisfactory. The 
A. 8. T. M. specifications No. A9-24 call 
for one tension and bend test of each melt 
with the provision that “If any test speci- 
men shows defective machining or de- 
velops flaws, it may be discarded and 
another specimen substituted.” This is 
thought to constitute a material difference 
in the specifications and is probably the 
difference contemplated by the bidder's 
note quoted above. 


Rights of Bidders. 


A bidder who has submitted an alter- 
native proposal when none has been re- 
quested, or has submitted a proposal not 
in accordance with the specifications of 
the advertisement, may not be permitted 
—after the bids are opened—to, in effect, 
withdraw its proposal and submit one in 
accordance with the specifications or 
agree to such modifications of its proposal 
as will make it responsive without varia- 
tion from the specifications. Therefore, 
the proposal of the Western Pipe and 
Steel Company may not be accepted on 
the basis of the modifications subse- 
é quently proposed. 

_ The only serious question in the case 

is whether all of the proposals should be 

rejected and readvertisement had for the 
material—it having come to the informa- 
tion of the Government that it is possible 
to secure the steel for the sum of $593.15 
less than tht of the low proposal meeting 
the specifications. See 6 Comp. Gen. 514, 
referred to in the submission. 
Unquestionably, the proposal of the 
Thompson Manufacturing Company was, 
at the time of the opening of the bids, 
the lowest one meeting the specifications 
and the fact that the Government has 
subs¢quently obtained information that 
the steel could be purchased for $598.15 
less than this low bid on a quantity of 
steel in excess of $11,000, is not sufficient 
to justify rejection of all bids and read- 
vertisement. If the difference were 
greater, the public interest might re- 
quire the procedure stated in 6 Comp. 

Gen. 514 to be followed, but the loss to 

the Government through. readvertising 

and considering the bids in the instant 
matter, as well as the postponement of 
~~ aveilrbility of the steel for use would 


« 
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Chairman and Other Member 


| of agriculture. Industry can and does 
| estimate its probable market and plans 
its production accordingly. Costs can 
| be figured with reasonable accuracy. 
The farmer is not so happily situated. 

If he seeds 50 acres to wheat he can 
not know certainly whether his yield 
will be 500 bushels or 1,000 bushels. He 
is subject to all the hazards of weather, 
insect pests and plant diseases. He can 
not estimate his output nor figure his 
costs until after the event. 


These and other inherent handicaps 
justify the Government’s policy of assist- 
ance to agriculture. The object of this 
policy has been not merely to increase 
the farmer’s income, but to maintain and 
improve his social and educational status, 
which after all, is based on income. 
The welfare of the nation demands that 
our farm people should have standards 
of living and opportunities equal to those 
of other Americans. 

After all the assistance the Govern- 
ment can give to agriculture has been 
afforded, certain other inherent difficul- 
ties remain. Generally they can be met 
only by organization. Organization to 





develop better grading and packing, to} 


establish and maintain grade standards, 
and to adjust production to demand. 
Organization for the purpose of market- 
ing and distributing farm products 
economically and efficiently. Organiza- 
tion to deal with problems of transporta- 
tion, legislation and the many other 
broad questions with which the farmers 
as a group are directly concerned. In 
production, in marketing and in the 
broader field of social and economic 
problems affecting his interests, the 
farmer requires organization. 


Private or Cooperative 
Agencies Are Available 


We can not merge 6,000,000 farms into 
one gigantic producing corporation. 


He can depend upon private agencies to 
market his products, or he can develop 
his own cooperative agencies. He can 
follow the old course of private bargain- 
ing with the buyers who come to his 
door. In that event, he deals largely in 
the dark regarding prospective prices 


frequently armed with a firm quotation, 


to the middlemen who are the undis- 
closed principals of the transaction. | 
he can develop his own cooperative 
marketing system operated in his own 
interest, which by combining the prod- 
| ucts of many farm units can exert an ap- 
preciable influence in the market, and 
through knowledge of supplies and de- 
mands can deal in the light of the same 
facts as the buyer. There can be but 
one choice of these alternatives. 

Early efforts in cooperation consisted 
chiefly*in the formation of local associa- 
tions. Legal troubles were awaiting 
them. Individuals whose business was 
curtailed by the activities of the asso- 





of the farmers to organize cooperatively. 
The agreement of farmers to make col- 
lectively and to pay damages if they 
violated their contracts, was alleged to 
be in restraint of trade. Some early 
decisions upheld this contention. The 
directors of several milk marking asso- 
ciations were indicted. 

This was a crucial period in the his- 
tory of agricultural cooperation. Lack 
of sympathy on the part of the Govern- 
ment might have irretrievably handi- 


capped or destroyed the cooperative 
|} movement. Instead, steps were taken to 
correct the situation. The Clayton 


Amendment to the Sherman Act was en- 
acted and later the Capper-Volstead act 
wrote approval of the cooperative form 
of organization into the Federal Stat- 
utes. The status of the cooperative or- 
ganizations was established and the way 
prepared for the present large develop- 
ment. The Capper-Volstead act removed 
the disabilities which threatened the ex- 
istence of the cooperative movement. It 
gave the associations the same oppor- 
tunity to expand and develop that is ac- 
corded industrial corporations. It was 
not a grant of special privileges, but 
a simple act of justice. 


Various Steps to Aid 
Agriculture Were Taken 


Other evidence of the sympathy of the 
governmental policy toward agriculture 
and cooperative marketing might be 
cited. 
1923, the creation of the Division of Co- 
operative Marketing in the Department 





| 

| 
Warehouse act, the Grain Futures act are 
others. 

The latest expression of the policy of 
the Government toward the cooperative 
movement is found in the act creating 
the Federal Farm Board. I shall not un- 

| dertake to discuss the policies of the 
| board. Such a statement will be made 
by its chairman, Mr. Legge, during the 
session of the Institute. The act is a 
further development of the Government’s 
policy of service and assistance to the 
cooperative movement. In its first sec- 
tion the purpose of the legislation is 
stated to be to encourage “the organ- 
ization of producers into effective asso- 
ciations or corporations under their own 
control for closer untiy of effort in mar- 
keting.” 

This declaration of policy is borne out 

| by the personnel of the board. Since 
my membership is ex-officio, I can with 
entire propriety say that every man on 
it except the chairman has been active 
in the growing of farm products on his 
own farm and in marketing through co- 
operative associations. They are lead- 
ers in agriculture and in agricultural 
thought who have been nominated for 
the position by their own outstanding 
records, and by the recommendations of 
their associates in the cooperative move- 
ment, 

In the chairman of the board, the 
farmers of the United States have se- 
cured the trained service of one of the 
leading business men of the country; a 

| man of broad sympathy and understand- 
{ing of the problems of agriculture. 
Under ‘his leadership, the board will 
function in a broad way to assist Amer- 








doubtless be in exce 
$593.15. 
‘Answering your question specifically, 
you are advised that on the basis of the 
facts submitted, the proposal of, the 
Western Pipe and Steel Company may 
properly be disregarded in making the 
award, 


ss of the difference of 


Attend Institute of Cooperation at Baton Rouge. 
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The farmer then has two alternatives. | 


and demand with a purchaser who is| 
set low enough to afford a sure profit | 


Or j 


ciations attacked in the courts the rights | 


The Agricultural Credits Act of | 


of Agriculture are some of them. The} 
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sof F ederal Farm Board Also 


ican farmers to enlarge and strengthen 
their cooperative organizations. And, I 
cannot refrain from saying that in the 
President of the United States the farm- 
ers have a friend, and the cause of co- 
operative marketing an adherent whose 
faith has been proved by his works, and 
whose devotion to the ideal of equal 
opportunity for the farmer is as firm 
and unflinching as that of any man in 
America. 

Policies are more than mere matters 
| of statutes. The services which the Gov- 
ernment offers the cooperative associa- 
tions and the spirit in which these serv- 
ices are performed may also be regarded 
as expressions of policy. 


Many Special Problems 
Confront Cooperatives 


|Demand for Tractors 





There are many special problems with 
which cooperatives have to deal. In the 
organization and incorporation of the 
cooperative associations and in their re- 
lations with their members, various legal 
problems arise. The nonprofit form of 
association cannot be satisfactorily in- 
| corporated under the general corporation 
laws of the States. It was necessary for 
the States to enact new legislation pro- 
viding particularly for the formation of 
cooperative associations. The coopera- 
tive organization must be set up in such 
a way as to comply with the provisions 
of the various cooperative marketing acts 
and at the same time be in harmony with 
provisions of the general corporation 
laws and the statutes of the various 
States. In membership contracts also, 
many legal problems have arisen which 
call for careful study. The financing of 
fixed assets and operating capital by the 
cooperative organizations presents prob- 
lems which differ from those of a com- 
| mercial corporation because of differences 
in form of organization and in objectives. 

In its relatién to its members also 
the cooperative is confronted with prob- 
lems for which no precedent has been 
set in commercial business. The farmer 
is at the same time the owner and pa- 
tron of the association. He has become 
a member of the association not to ob- 
tain a profit of any capital which he 
may invest in the organization, but to 
create an agency which will perform cer- 
| tain services for him. Naturally, his in- 
terest in the organization is keener and 
more personal than that of the average 
stockholder. The organization is de- 
pendent on his good will for its support. 
| It is dependent to a greater degree than 
|in the ordinary corporation form of bus- 
iness on the leadership and guidance of 
the members. The problems. may be 
|summed up in a few words by saying 
that farmers without any extensive 
previous experience’ in large-scale 
business are developing organizations 
which make large demands on their loy- 
alty and intelligence. It is, therefore, 
fundamental that the members generally 
| Should understand the problems and pur- 
poses of the cooperative organizations 
and should within their own ranks de- 
velop the leadership necessary to carry 
on the cooperative movement. 


Merchandising of Product 
Considered Big Difficulty 


On the side of management, tremen- 
|dous problems arise in the merchandising 
of the product. These are more acute 
and more important in the cooperative 
organizations than in private business 
for several reasons. In the first place, 
the private handler of farm products can 
select the kind and quality of products 
which he wishes to handle. He can re- 
ject any grade or kind of products which 
‘do not meet his needs and any quantity 
|In excess of his requirements, The co- 
| opera 
|must receive and dispose of all products 
|delivered to it by its members. -Further- 
|more, the cooperatives early realized that 
|it was their task to undertake to im- 
|prove marketing conditions. The average 
| middleman is but one link in the market- 
jing chain. The cooperative associations, 
on the other hand, represent the farmers, 
|the men who suffer from wastes and in- 
| efficiencies wherever they occur. There- 
|fore, the cooperatives have been active 
\in the development of grade standards, 
in improving methods of packing, 
|handling and processing the various 
|farm products, in developing new outlets 
jand more direct connections with the 
| consumers and in stimulating the demand 
for products by advertising and other 
mediums of education and publicity. It 
can easily be seen, therefore, that the 
merchandising problem of the coopera- 
tive is much larger and more compre- 
hensive than that of its private com- 
petiter. Furthermore, the associations 
have special problems in pooling and 
accounting, in the equitable allocation of 
the profits of sales to the various mem- 
bers, Many of them also have the prob- 
lem of obtaining marketing credit in 
order to make advances to their members 
juntil their crops are sold. 


Research Work Planned 
In Cooperative Problems 


The Department of ° Agriculture, 
through the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, has organized its research 
program so as to attack these special 
problems of the cooperative organiza- 
tions. Its research work includes studies 
of legal problems, of financial problems, 
and of membership and merchandising 
problems. A part of its work has been 
devoted to detailed studies of individual 
associations, studies which inquire into 
every phase of.the association’s business, 
the way in which it has met its various 
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tive association, on the other hand, | 
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Tractors are coming more and more 


into use in India, the Assistant Trade} 


Commissioner at Calcutta, Report C. 
Cockburn, reports to the Department of 
Commerce. The Department’s statement 
follows in full text: 

The average annual value of tractors 
and spare parts absorbed in India during 
the five years ended 1926-27 totaled Rs. 
356,000, according to the Review of Agri- 
cultural Operations in British India, 1926- 
27. It is thought in India that in all 
probability this figure will double, and 
perhaps treble, itself in another 10 years. 

The small, low-power-motor tractors 
at first imported into the country proved 
very useful for light and shallow cultiva- 
tion on large estates, where considerable 
areas had to be cultivated in the mini- 
mum time at certain seasons. When it 
came to heavy soils and attempts were 


After Long Period of Progressive Expansion. 


Unusual developments in the exports 
of American agricultural machinery for 
June were the great increase in ship- 
ments of more expensive cultivators and 
the unexpected decrease in tractor ex- 
ports, it was stated, July 29, by the 
Agricultural Implements Division, De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Shipments of cultivators advanced 36 
per cent in numbers and 213 per cent in 
value over June, 1928, indicating a 
growth in exports of larger and more 
expensive machines. Exports of all 
types of tractors except tracklayers were 
lower for the month than in 1928, In- 
crease in shipments abroad of larger 
tractors up to this time has been noted. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Exports of American agricultural ma- 
chinery and implements for June 
amounted to $12,041,241, an increase of 
17 per cent over exports for the cor- 
responding month of 1928, when ship- 
ments amounted to $10,294,878. 

Exports of implements of cultivation 
remained essentially the same except for 
cultivators, which showed a gain of 36 
per cent in number, while recording a 





made tb cultivate with three - bottom 
plows, however, these low-power trac- 
tors broke down from overloading and 
this factor retarded the increasing use 
of power machinery. 

The advent of tractors strong enough 
to pull three-bottom plows of late has 
given an impetus for the use of power 
machinery in heavy soils, and recent ex- 
periments conducted with them in Bihar, 
Bombay, and Punjab have: been very en- 
couraging. These tractors are reported 
to do more work per day at a lower cost, 
and can easily be kept in good working 
ovder. 

While there is an excellent field for 
the -use of tractors in India, progress is 
expected to be slow until a sufficient 
number of repair shops fully equipped 
with spare parts are established at dis- 
trict centers and there becomes available 
a large number of duly qualified drivers 
and mechanics trained in the handling 
and repairing of these machines and the 
implements worked by them. 








problems and the special economic en- 
vironment in which it operates. This 
work has been carried on in response to 
specific requests by the cooperative as- 
sociations for assistance in meeting the 
various problems which arise. Other re- 
search work has been undertaken in an 
attempt to anticipate problems which 
would appear to be of serious proportions 
in the near future, 

There are also.a number of market- 
ing services performed by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics which are 
available to farmers and to all agencies 
engaged in marketing. The market news 
service gives daily prices, shipments, 
stocks on hand, market trends and other 
important information. This information 
is transmitted by mail, telegraph, tele- 
phone and radio. The producer of live- 
stock, grain, dairy products or fruits and 
vegetables can obtain by radio in his 
own home a concise summary of that 
day’s market. The standarization and 
inspection service makes available certi- 
ficates showing the grade and quality 


|of farm products moving in the channels 


of trade. 

Information regarding foreign crop 
and market conditions assist the co- 
operatives, and other shippers, in making 
plans to market their products abroad 
and warns them of probable foreign com- 
petition. Reports of stocks of commodi- 
ties on hand, and analysis of supply and 
demand conditions aid the cooperatives in 


|formulating their .merchandising pro- 


grams. The development and enlarge- 
ment of all these services are expressions 
of the Government’s policy toward agri- 
culture and agricultural cooperation. 


Spreading of Information 
Also Deemed Necessary 


There is need not only for research and 
service work in cooperative marketing, 
but also. for the dissemination of correct 
information regarding the cooperative 
form of business, Not only farmers but 
public officials, business men, bankers, 
and the public generally need an under- 
standing and appreciation of the signi- 


j|ficance and possibilities of this move- 


ment, The department in its educational 
program has worked with those who are 


;educators and leaders in the cooperative 


movement. Its officials have participated 
in the sessions of this Institute. They 
have assisted in conducting State co- 
operative marketing schools designed 
particularly for officers and directors of 
cooperative associations, extension of- 
ficials, county agents, vocational teachers, 
and others who stand in the relation of 
educators in their communities. Rep- 
resentatives of the department are in 
close working contact with county, agents, 
extension marketing specialists and voca- 
tional teachers in order to bring to them 





the results of research in cooperation and 


|the experience gained by contacts with 
| the cooperative associations. 


These con- 


|tacts have provided the county agents 
|and teachers with first-hand material 
{which has strengthened their work. 


The extension service of the depart- 
ment and the States are serving the 
cooperatives with increasing success. 
The 3,000 county agents with their close 
personal contacts with farmers and 
farmers’ local organizations have had an 
unequalled opportunity to strengthen the 
foundations of the movement. A group 
of farmers in a local community wish to 
organize an association. They are in 
doubt as to the procedure to follow. In 
the majority of cases, they turn’ to the 


gain of 213 per cent in value, indicating 
a growth in exports of larger and more 
expensive machines. 

In the harvesting machinery group, 
mowers, hayrakes, and tedders and com- 
bines (reaper-threshers) showed large in- 
crease. Mower exports jumped from 
642 units, valued at $33,902, in June, 
1928, to 2,435 machines, worth $165,532, 
in June, 1929. Exports of hayrakes and 
tedders increased nearly 140 per cent in 
number. and more than 170 per cent in 
value, while exports of combines in- 





Pressers of Stearic Acid 
In France Amalgamate 


One of the largest pressers of stearic 
acid in France has joined with several 
other smaller manufacturers to form an 
association, the primary object of which 
is to standardize production and sales, it 
is stated in advices from the Acting Com- 
mercial Attache at Paris, Daniel J. Rea- 
gan, made public by the Department 
of Commerce. The statement  fol- 
lows in full text: 

French stearic acid pressers thereby ex- 
pect to place themselves in a more fa- 
vorable position to meet foreign competi- 
ition in their product. 

Claim was made on behalf of this as- 
sociation that the importation of oleic 
acid, or red oil, the companion product 
of stearic acid, pays a duty of 15 francs, 





whereas foreign vegetable oils that are 
imported for pressing purposes are as- 
sessed double this rate of duty. The as- 
sociation expects to be able to meet this 
situation somewhat through its organi- 
zation. 





county agent. He in turn~may consult 
the marketing specialist of his State, 
or representatives of the Department of 
Agriculture, and gives these farmers un- 
sparingly of his time and the best in- 
formation and assistance at his command. 
And then there are the services of 
teachers of vocational agriculture. 
They too are working in their communi- 
ties to strengthen and upbuild the co- 
operative movement. They are living 
evidence of the interest of the Govern- 
|ment in the success of cooperation. 
These are some of the many concrete 
examples of the attitude of the Govern- 
ment toward cooperative marketing. 
From their early beginning cooperative 
associations have travelled far. Two 
million farmers are members of 12,500 


doing an annual business of approxi- 
mately $2,500,000,000. Most, if not all 
of the legal barriers have been removed. 
| Much experience has been gained. Much 
leadership has been developed. For many 
| problems, the answers have been found. 
| With the formation of the Federal Farm 
Board sympathetically but’ soundly ad- 
| ministering its broad powers, and ample 
| funds, the cause of cooperative organiza- 
tion of agriculture is ready for a genera] 
forward movement. 

In the impending advance of coopera- 
tive marketing, the greatest need is 
leadership. After all that the Govern- 
ment has done or can do, there still re- 
mains the fundamental necessity of ade- 
quate, skilled, loyal leadership. Such 
leadership must be increasingly more un- 
selfish and far visioned. The motive of 
cooperative marketing is not primarily 
profit for the cooperative organization, 
but profit for its constituent farmers. 
Its leadership must realize that dollars 
left on the farm by reason of better 
market prices are just as valuable as 





back to the farm. The objective of co- 
operative marketing is not swollen cash 
balances or large surpluses in the co- 
operative treasurv. Cooperation looks 
beyond these. It demands strong, well 
financed, close-knit organization to 
achieve its purposes, but its purposes 
are prosperous farm homes, affording 
to the members of the farm family an 
American standard of living, an Amer- 
}ican education and an equal opportunity 
in the race of life. 

In the service of such a cause many 
men of this audience have enrolled them- 
selves, It is in some respects a great 
adventure on a new frontier. Agricul- 
ture is entitled to a position of equality 
in the economic structure of America. 
Through its own farm organizations, and 
by its own efforts, agriculture can re- 
gain that place, and having gained it, 
hold it. In that cause, agriculture has 
the sympathy and the aid of the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America. 














Monthly State 





ments of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 
Norfolk & Western Ry. 


Central R. R. of New Jersey. 


marketing and purchasing associations, | 


dollars collected from the farm and paid | 


creased 154 per cent in number and 142 
per cent in value. In this classification 
exports of harvesters and binders de- 
creased 35 per cent in number and 52) 
per cent in value. | 

The most interesting feature of the | 
implement exports for June is the unex- 
pected decrease in tractor exports. Dur- 
ing the month exports of all types of 
tractors except the tracklayers were con- 
siderably lower than those of June, 1928. | 
Shipments of tractors of 14 horsepower | 
and under have been decreasing for some | 
time, but until the month under discus- 
sion a corresponding increase was noted 
ingshipment of tractors of the 15 to 32 | 
horsepower types. i 


Production of Eggs | 
Is Large in Canada 








Supply of Extras Is Small} 
Although Summer Output 


Is Abnormally Heavy. 


Although Canadian egg production this 
summer is abnormally heavy, supplies of | 
extras are scarce, according to a state- | 
ment made public on July 29 by the| 
Department of Commerce. 


Prairie provinces and Ontario and Que- | 
bec, particularly, are feeling the full ef- | 
fects of the present heavy production of 
low grade eggs in Western Canada. Of- 
ferings of cars continue heavy but! 
neither Montreal nor Toronto are free | 
buyers. 


The Department’s statement in full | 
text follows: 


Canada is experiencing this year an 
abnormally heavy summer egg produc- 
tion, according to the “Egg and Poultry 
Market Review’ transmitted to the De- | 
partment by Commercial Attache Lynn | 
W. Meekins, Ottawa. | 


Supplies of extras, however, are| 
scarce, compared with the total volume | 
marketed, except in the maritime prov- 
inces where production is no more than 
sufficient to take care of requirements 
and where markets at this seasons are | 
more or less independent of outstide con- 
ditions, and in British Columbia, where 
the production of extras is heavy. British | 
Columbia interests are placing a consid- 
erable quantity of eggs in storage to! 
take care of large export orders, with | 
the result that only two cars were 
shipped East during the first week in 
July in comparison with an average of 
about eight cars during recent weeks. 

The Pairire Provinces and Ontario 
and Quebec are feeling the full effects 
of the present heavy production of low 
grade eggs. Offerings of cars from the 
prairie provinces continue heavy but 
neither Montreal nor Toronto are free 
buyers so that some western markets are 
being forced to store surplus supplies. 
The cessation of carlot buying at Que- 
bec city has helped in a measure to ag- 
gravate the present situation. That cen- 
ter has been a fairly liberal buyer of 
Western carlot during the present season. 
Advices from Quebec recently have stated 
that storage warehouses there are now 
filled and that city, in consequence, is a 
much less liberal buyer of carlots, 


Seventy-inch Disk Made 
For Reflecting Telescope | 
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[Continued from Page 1.] 
of the furnace. The temperature was ac- 
curately controlled by electrical means; 
the whole period of cooling and annealing | 
occupied 84% months. 

The resulting disk proved to be re- 
markably well annealed and no difficulty 
was experienced in drilling an eight-inch | 
hole at the optical axis to accommodate | 
the Cassegrainian mounting. 

The paper will describe the method 
of making the pots, modifications in the 
construction of the melting furnace, the 
arrangement of the mold and annealing | 
furnace, the methods of measuring and | 
controlling temperatures, the melting 
and casting of the glass, the method of | 
annealing the glass, the determination 
of the quality of the annealing, and the 
drilling of the hole at the center of ‘the | 
disk. 
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Production of Soft Coal 
Shows Slight Decrease 


The total production-of soft coal dur- 
ing the week ended on July 20, including 
lignite and coal coked at the mines, is 
estimated at 9,198,000 net tons, accord- 
ing to the weekly coal report made pub- 
lic by the Bureau of Mines of the De- | 
partment of Commerce. The full text 
of the general summary of weekly pro- 
duction follows: 

This is a decrease of 234,000 tons, or 
2.5 per cent, from the output in the pre- 
ceding week. Production during the 
week in 1928 corresponding with that of 
July 20 amounted to 8,642,000 tons. 

The total production of Pennsylvania 
anthracite during the week ended July | 
20 is estimated at 1,062,000 net tons, as 
against 1,068,000 tons in the preceding 
week. Production \during the week in 
1928 corresponding with that of July 20) 
amounted to 1,195,000 tons. The total | 
production of anthracite in Pennsylvania 
during the present calendar year to July 
20 amounts to 39,800,000 tons, a decrease | 
of less than 100,000 tons from the figure | 
for the corresponding period in 1928. 
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Delaware & Hudson Company. 


June Six Months June Six Months June Six Months 
1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 

Freight revenue ......+.++ 8,759,310 8,041,882 51,035,571 44,856,087| 3,516,804 38,667,691 21,974,584 21,960,128, 2,851,454 2,546,140 17,084,692 16,005,372 
Passenger revenue ...... . 452,866 505,268 2,516,509 2,805,533 788,970 733,877 4,095,966 3,982,210! 241,535 249,080 1,425,354 1,516,498 
Total oper. TeV. ...0'eccces 9,495,976 8,859,888 55,313,461 49,501,489) 4,726,170 4,702,754 28,074,749 27,638,959| 3,476,283 3,059,138 20,012,604 18,944,614 
Maintenance of way ...... 1,024,702 1,415,535 17,071,238 7,648,404 | 502,967 498,631 2,693,759 2,626,225) 441,325 364,818 2,458,258 2,413,743 
Maintenance of equipment. 1,642,953 1,672,436 10,434,623 9,697,246 967,669 1,052,185 6,269,521 5,887,884; 755,115 715,961 4,789,244 4,590,104 
Transportation expenses .. 2,137,930 2,185,004 13,148,845 13,049,924| 1,756,905 1,776,859 10,773,409 10,682,248 | 1,232,521 1,106,261 17,495,632 7,106,240 
Total expenses incl. other 5,171,621 5,658,405 32,868,479 32,621,935) 3,447,807 38,529,925 21,055,568 20,449,843| 2,657,033 2,418,156 16,089,782 15,478,385 
Net from railroad ........ 4,324,355 3,201,483 22,444,982 16,879,554 | 1,278,363 1,172,829 7,019,181 7,189,116 | 819,250 640,977 3,922,822 3,466,229 
ER Co, ds aca eusie bat ee 800,000 800,000 4,800,000 4,800,000 497,153 499,328 2,237,692 2,252,732 89,000 350,000 534,000 787,500 
Uncollectible ry. rev., ete . 1,178 314 6,710 3,566 51 985 9,838 10,269 474 1,453 1,181 3,471 
Net after taxes, etc. ...... 3,523,177 2,401,169 17,638,272 12,075,988 | 781,159 672,516 4,771,651 4,926,115) 729,776 289,524 3,387,691 2,675,258 
Net after rents ........... 3,722,431 2,645,916 19,084,062 13,418,266| 658,581 585,881 3,888,206 4,207,444) 713,727 315,677 8,852,586 2,628,071 
Aver. miles operated ..... 2,240.23 2,241.57 2,240.23 2,241.57 690.52 690.99 690.52 690.99 | 881.65 881.65 881.65 881.65 
Operating ratin . ....... 54.5 63.9 59.4 65.9 73.0 75.1 75.0 74.0 | 76.4 79.0 80.4 81.7 


wool 
greater amount than for any other month 
this year, and nearly 3,000,000 pounds 


| goods, 


|dry goods, 
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| Shipments of Tractors Abroad Unexpectedly Decline Increased Activi ty 


Consumption During May 
Was Greatest for Year 
With Looms Showing 
Increased Output. 


More than 14,000,000 pounds of carpet 
was consumed during May, a 


above the monthly average for 1928, ac- 
cording to a statement just issued by 


the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


of the Department of Agriculture. Car- 
pet and rug looms reported the greatest 
activity for any month in the last four 
years, the report stated. 

Imports of carpet wools for the first 
six months of 1929 were fully 25 per 
cent greater than for the corresponding 
period last year, it was pointed out. 
Imports for this period amounted to 
77,000,000 pounds, as compared to 59,- 
000,000 pounds in 1928 the report 
showed. 


Prices Changed Little. 


Prices have shown little change for 
the past three months, but are generally 
higher than a year ago, it was said. 
The Boston market has been quiet, with 
most sales, in small lots to meet im- 
mediate requirements, it was explained. 

The full text of a summary of the re- 
port follows: 

The consumption of carpet wool during 


| May, 1929, amounted to 14,234,000 pounds 


as against 12,883,000 pounds in April, 
1929, and 10,882,000 pounds in May, 1928, 
according to the Wool Consumption Re- 
port for May, 1929, issued by the Bureau 
of the Census. The May consumption 
is the highest for any month this year 
and is 2,900,000 pounds greater than the 
average monthly consumption dur- 
ing 1928. 

During the first five months of 1929, 
a total of 67,079,000 pounds of carpet 
wool has been consumec as compared 
with 55,268,000 pounds for the same 
period in 1928. Most of this increase has 
been in filling wools, the consumption of 
which amounts to 46,535,000 this year 
compared with 35,975,000 pounds last 
year. Consumption of combing wool this 
year was 20,544,000 pounds and last year 
amounted to 19,293,000 pounds. 

Unusual Activity in May. 

The activity of carpet and rug looms 
during May was the greatest reported 
for any month in the last four years. Ex- 
pressed as a percentage of the maximum 
single shift capacity, the activity of car- 
pet and rug looms during May was 72 
per cent as compared with 70 per cent 
during April, 1929, 65 per cent during 
May, 1928, and a five-year average for 
May, 1924-1928, of 63 per cent. 


Imports of carpet wools into the 
United States from January 1 to June 
1 amounted to 77,000,000 pounds as com- 
pared with 59,000,000 last year... This - 
is an increase of about 30 per cent over 
1927 and 1928. China continues to be 
the principal source of carpet wools and 
supplied over 28,000,000 pounds during 
the first five months of 1929. Argentina 
furnished about 15,000,000 pounds, the 
United Kingdom over 13,000,000 pounds 
and India about 6,000,000 pounds. 

Imports of carpet wools declined some- 
what during May and amounted to only 
11,207,000, compared with 16,563,000 in 
May last year, and 15,812,000 for April, 
1929. However, imports during May, 
1929, were slightly in excess of the five- 
year average of 11,099,000 pounds for 
May, 1924-1928. 


A preliminary report received from R. 
L., Burrus, of the Boston Wool Office, 
states that the imports of carpet wools 
into the ports of Boston, New York and 
Philadelphia from January 1 to June 
29, 1929, amounted to 87,000,000 pounds 
as compared with 70,000,000 for the first 
six months of last year. 

The market for carpet wools at Bos- 
ton has been quiet and prices have shown 
very little change in the last few months, 
pending the results of the July and Au- 
gust openings in carpets and rugs. Most 
sales have been in small lots to meet 
immediate requirements. In general, 
average prices for June have been higher 
than during June, 1928, with Angora 
wools selling 4 cents above last year, 
Aleppo, Awassi and Karadi wools 3 
cents higher, China Sining 2 cents 
higher, China No. 1 Willowed 1 cent 
higher, and Mongolian and Scotch black- 
face wools about the same as last year. 
Prices of Jorias and Vicaneres are not 
strictly comparable with last year be- 
cause since the first of March both of 


| these wools have been reported as dirty. 


Decline Shown for June 
In Sales at Wholesale 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
largest decreases were in the sales of dry 
men’s clthing, and boots and 
shoes. 

As compared with the corresponding 
month a year ago, there was a decrease 
in the volume of sales of groceries and 
while substantial increase 
were shown for men’s clothing, boots and 


shoes, and furniture. 


Sales of agricultural implements dur- 
ing June were larger than last month 


| and continued larger than a year ago. 


The following table summarizes per- 
centage changes in sales by lines during 
June, as compared with May, 1929 (A) 
and June, 1928 (B). A comparison of 


| sales during the first half of this year, 


as compared with the first half of last 
year (C), is also shown: 





A B Cc 
Total, eight lines...... %5.2 2.2 2.9 
Gpebeeiess | iin k coe ous coca *1.0 °2.1 *O.2 
Meats . sold acs a 0.0 61 9.0 
|\Dry goods .... eos “0B PER 2.3 
| Men's clothing e+. 18.3 25.7 2.5 
Boots and shoes . *16.8 22.1 3.0 
Hardware .... "2.0 00 1.3 
ee Se "46 1.9 5.4 
Furniture . 4.0 145 6.2 
*Decrease. 


Trade Promotion Officer 
At Prague Is Appointed 


The appointment of Sam E. Woods, of 
Jackson, Mississippi, as Assistant Trade 
Commissioner to Prague, Czechoslovakia, 

| was announced on July 29, by 0. P. Hop- 
| kins, Acting Director, Bureau of Foreign 
{and Domestic Commerce. Mr. Woods 
|was formerly connected with the 
| Ministry of Education of Czechoslovakia, 
‘having served as specialist in education 
in that department, 
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Land Surveys 


Triangulation Are 


Completed in Ohio |Of Four Taxpayers Are Finally Adjusted 


By Geodetic Survey Rebates, Abatements and Credits Totaling $630,708 Are 


Work Is es OF aamel Nete| Authorized by Internal Revenue Bureau. 


work Used as Basis for 
Public and Private 
Surveys. 


A surveying operation by the Federal ; 
stretching from Ports- | 
mouth, Ohio, to Lake Erie, in the vicinity | 


Government, 


of Sandusky, Ohio, has just been com- | 
pleted by the United States Coast and | 
It ties in with a com- | 


Geodetic Survey. 
prehensive surveying scheme, known as 
“the transcontinental arc,” which extends 
from the Atlantic Coast, near Lewes, 
Delaware, to the Pacific Coast, near San 
Francisco. 


That arc, spanning the continent, and | 
completed during the nineties, the long- | 


est continuous are of triangulation in 
the wo-ld at that time, was designed and 
carried out for the purpose of coordinat- 


ing the navigational charts of the At- | 
lantic and Gulf of Mexico coasts with | 


the Pacific Coast. 


The announcement of the completion 
of this angle of the work was made 


| Mich. 
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Tax Refunds 


Overassessments of Taxes on Incomes 


Freight Rates 


AvurnHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY 


Are Presentep Herein, Berna 


PusuisHep Without CoMMENT BY THE Unrrep States DaILy 


Railroads 


i 
Overassessments aggregating $630,708 
in the taxes of four companies were ad- 


pele. by the Bureau of Internal Reve- 


{nue in Treasury Decisions, annotinced 
July 29. 

The Reo Motor Car Company, of 
Lansing, Mich., was granted refunds, 
| abatements and credits for overassess- 
ments of income and excess profits taxes 
in the amount c* $215,626.79. The Travel- 
ers Insurance Co., of Hartford, Conn., 
for an overassessment of income tax for 
the year of 1924, was awarded $213,- | 
| 622.54, e i 

For overassessments of income and |} 
profits taxes for the years 1909 through | 
1920, Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co., 
of Cleveland, was awarded $161,180.65. | 
An overassessment of estate tax in the | 
amount of $40,278.21 on the estate of | 
Robert Glendinning, of Chicago, Ill, was | 
also adjusted. 

The decisions are as follows: 

Reo Motor Car Company, Lansing, 
Overassessments of income and 


| 
| 


| 


i 
} 


credited, $61,783.47 ; 8-31-1918, abated, | 
$30,965.18, credited, $6,397.81, refund, 
$23,249.42, 

Reo Car Company of Chicago.—8-31- 
1917, abated, $910.48, refunded, $83.32, | 


For Second Quarter 


Reached High Total 


‘American Tonnage of Mer- 


chant Vessels Was Largest 
During Last Two 


Years. 





Reo Motor Car Company of New 
York.—8-31-1916, abated, $155.52; 8-31.| 
1917, abated, $9,209.66. | 

Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co.,/ 
Cleveland, Ohio. Owerassersments of in- 
come and profits taxes in favor of the | 
taxpayer are determined as follows: 

1900, $61.17; 1910, $108.97; 1941,) 
$145.81; 1912, $186.99; 1915, $11:07; 1918, | 
$122,294.15; 1919, $17,957.80; 1920, $20,- | 
414.71; total $161,180.65. 

A hearing was held July 25,1928. The. 


; Overassessments for the years 1909, 1910, | 


1911, 1912, and 1915 and overassessments 
of $87,001.80, $17,598.64, and $17,879.56 | 
for’ 1918, 1919, amd 1920, respectively, | 
result from the fact that the cost of de. | 
veloping valuable patents used in the | 


| ing the quarter. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
among the maritime nations in construc- 
tion work. 
Tonnage of steamers and motor ships 


| launched during the quarter ended June 
| 30 was about 20,000 gross tons in excess | 


of that on which work was begun dur- 
For Great Britain and 
Ireland, the new work aggregated about 
35,000 tons more than that sent down 
the ways toward completion; but for 
the other countries combined, launch- 


| ings were about 55,000 tons greater than 


replacements. In the preceding quarter, 
new work represented more than 150,- 
000 tons in excess of that launched. 


Figures Compared. 

The contrast between new work and 
that being sent toward completion is 
shown in the following figures for the 
t 


public by the Director of the Survey, | excess profits taxes in favor of the tax- 


Captain R. S. Patton. 
his statement follows: 

Capt. R. S. Patton, Director of the 
United States Coast and Geodetic Sur- 


vey, reports the completion, in the vicin- | 


ity of Portsmouth, Ohio, of an are of 
first-order triangulation extending from 
that place to the vicinity of Sandusky, 
Ohio, on Lake Erie. 

Started at Sandusky. 

During the season of 1928 the trian- 
gulation party started at Sandusky and 
proceeded southward till it reached a 
point about 50 miles north of Ports- 
mouth, where the season’s work was 
ended. In June, 1929, a party under 
Charles M. Thomas, hydrographic and 
geodetic engineer of the Coast and Geo- 


| August 31, 1917, $141,393.39; August 31, 


detic Survey, resumed operations and, 


carried: the observing to Portsmouth, 
where connections were made between 
the new triangulation and stations of 
the transcontinental are executed in 
1885, to which are was also connected 
the triangulation executed in Kentucky 
in 1928. 
pleted, a base line 5% miles in length 
was measured along the Norfolk & West- 
ern Railroad tracks between Wheelers- 
burg and Franklin Furnace, Ohio. 

The transcontinental are extends from 
the Atlantic Coast in the vicinity of 
Lewes, Del., westward approximateiy 
along the 39th parallel of latitude to the 
Pacific coast, near San Francisco. This 
are was designed to coordinate the navi- 
gational charts of the Atlantic and Guif 
coasts with those of the Pacific. At the 
time of its completion, during the middle 
nineties, it was the longest continuous 
are of triangulation in the world. 


Old Marks Found in Place. 


The stations Scioto and Gould, of the 
transcontinental triangulation in the vi- 


cinity of Portsmouth, to which this new Socal: Saaaainea 


work was connected, were established in 
1885. The exact point at each of these 
stations where the observations 
made at that date were marked by a nail 


After the observing was com- | 


| 


The full text of | payer and affiliated companies are de- 


termined as follows: 

Reo Motor Car Co.—Fiscal years ended 
October 31, 1914, $212.76; August 31, 
1915, $323.36; August 31, 1916, $2,725.94; 


; 


1918, $60,612.36. i 

Reo Car Co. of Chicago, August 31, 
1917, $993.80. 

Reo Motor Car Co. of N. Y., August 
31, 1916, $155.52; August 31, 1917,/} 
$9,209.66. 

Total, $215,626.79. 

A hearing was held March 21, 1929. 

The entire overassessments for the fis- 
cal years 1914 to 1916, inclusive, repre- 
sent overpayments resulting from the 
failure to take adequate deductions in 
those years for losses sustained in the de- 
struction of materials and supplies, the 
invested capital having been decreased in 
subsequent years by reason of such de- 
ductions. Section 284 (c), Revenue Act | 
of 1926; section 12 (a) (First), Revenue 
Act of 1916. | 


Tax Liability Allocated 
On Consolidated Returns 


The overassessment in the case of the 
Reo Car Company of Chicago and the 
overassessment for the fiscal year Au- 
gust 31, 1917, in the case of the Reo Mo- 
tor Car Company of New York result 
from the allocation of the tax on the con- 
solidated net income in accordance with 
the provisions of article 78, Regulations 
No. 41. 

The entire overassessment for the fis- | 
eal year 1918 and $121,329.83 of the 
overassessment for the fiscal year 1927 
are due to an adjustment of the invested 


; 
; 


' 


| capital whereby the actua. cash value 


were | 


set in concrete at the center of the top! 
of a tile 6 inches in diameter and 2 feet | 


long, Which was filled with concrete and 
set flush with the surface of the ground. 

Fortunately these marks were found in 
place and in excellent condition. The 
Ohio are between Sandusky and Ports- 
mouth, passes over or close to the follow- 
ing places: Fremont, Tiffin, Marion, Del- 
ee Columbus, Chillicothe and Wav- 
erly. 

The Ohio work is a part of the gen- 
eral triangulation net of the country, 
which is used as the basis for public 


of certain tangible property at the time | 
paid in (subsequent to January 1, 1914), | 
in excess of the par value of the stock 
is now included. The 


| 


value of the assets acquired has been | 
determinec after thorough and exten- | 
sive investigation of the taxpayer’s | 
books of account and records, confer- | 
ences held ir. the Bureau and consider- | 
ation of all relevant facts and regula- | 
tions, Section 207 (a), Revenue Act of 


1917; section 326 (a) (2), Revenue Act | 


| of 1918. 


and private surveys and mapping and, 


for the location of engineering projects. 

On the completion of the Ohio work, 
Mr. Thomas moved his party and equip- 
ment to Buffalo, N. Y., where work was 
begun on an arc of first-order triangula- 
tion which is to extend from that place, 
southeastward to the vicinity of Tren- 
ton, N. J. 

At the Buffalo end the work will be 
started from triangulation stations of the 
U. S. Lake Survey, and at the Trenton 
end connection will be made to stations 


of the ENastern Oblique arc of first-or- | 


der triangulation. This are runs along 


the Atlantic coast from the Passama- | 
the north of | 


quoddy May, Maine, to 


This adjustment in so far as it relates | 
to the fiscal year 1918 is in accordance | 
with an order of the United States Board | 
of Tax Appeals that there is an over- | 
payment of $60,612.36 for the fiscal year 
August 31, 1918, in the instant case, 
Docket No. 11096. 

Other Invested Capital Adjustments.— 
Overassessments of $4,563.52 and $4,- 
121.47 for the fiscal year 1917 result} 
from other increases in invested capital— 
the first being due to the inclusion of the 


|surplus of an affiliated corporation, ar- 


ticle 864, Regulations 45; and the second | 
is due to including in invested capital the 
amount of a reserve for losses, the ad- 
ditions to the reserve being unallowable 
deductions from gross income, article 
838, Regulations 45. 

Depreciation.—The balance of the 
overassessment for the fiscal year 1917, 
$11,378.57, is due to an increase in the | 
deduction for depreciation, resultant upon 
an investigation by field examiners for 
the Bureau of the taxpayer’s properties 


Delaware Bay, crosses the north end| 2nd Records, which discloses that the de- 


of the Chesapeake Bay, then extends 


along the foothills of the Appalachian | 


Mountains to the vicinity of Montgom- 


ery, Ala., and southward to Mobile, Ala. | 


Railways in Chosen 


Many Private Lines Destined to 


Be Absorbed. 


The railways of Chosen are, for the 
most part, Government owned and oper- 
ated, according to a report from Consul 


General Ransford S. Miller, Seoul, made | 


public by the Department of Commerce 


on July 29. The full text of the Depart- | 


ment’s statement follows: 
State lines at the end 
tended 1,456 miles, of which 1,283 miles 


consisted of main line and 173 miles of | 
These railways are sup-| 


branch lines. 
plemented by 514 miles of private lines, 
many of which are of standard gauge; 
the more important of these are destined 
° be absorbed into the Government sys- 
em, 


Freight received by the state railways | 


in 1927 (latest figure available) amounted 
to 1,195,186 tons 
tons in 1926. Passengers carried totaled 
20,058,401, consisting of 7,095, first class, 
241,961 second class and 19,809,345 third 
class, as compared with 18,457,477 in 
1926, consisting of 8,461 first class, 231,- 
696 second class and 18,217,320 third 
class. 

Operating revenues totaled 57,284,571 
yen in 1927 and 51,811,749 yen in 1926. 
(The yen averaged $0.4741 in 1927 and 
$0.4712 in 1926.) Other revenues, 
cluding special funds for railway sup- 
plies and shops and public loans, to- 
taled 37,056,380 yen as against 33,056,- 
880 yen in 1926. Operating expenses 
were 46,661,654 in 1927 and 40,702,108 
in 1926, other exnenses amounted to 37,- 
056,380 yen in 1927 as against 33,056,- 
880 yen in 1926. The total capital in- 
vestment at the end of 1927 was 319,700,- 
000 yen as against 294,410,000 yen at the 
end of 1926. 


of 1927 ox-| 


as against 1,090,746 | 


in-| 


| duction taken in the return was inade- | 
}quate. Section 12 (a) (Second), Reve-| 
nue Act of 1916; article 159, Regulations 
No. 33. 

Reo Motor Car Co.—Fiscal year ended |! 
10-31-1914, credited, $212.76; 8-31-1915, | 
credited, $323.36; 8-31-1916, credited, | 


| 
>| 


j 


Great Interest in Air Mail 


[Continued from Page 1.) 

sult of this increased use of the air mail 
| throughout the West the total of 593,000 
| pounds of mail carried over the several | 
mail routes for June would e 
eclipsed when the figures are available 
| for the month of July. 

Bids will be opened on August 15, 1929, | 
for the proposed air mail route from 
Pasco to Seattle, Pasco to Spokane and | 


| air 


Pasco to Portland. i 

“There will be very spirited bidding for 
this route,” said Mr. Glover, “The resi- 
dents of this section appreciate the tre- 
menodus value the establishment of such 
a route will be to the cities affected, af- 
fording them a direct air mail connection 
| with cities of the East instead of the 
present train connecfions.” | 

For over a year, said Mr. Glover, the | 
| Guggenheim Fund has been requesting | 
postmasters in the various cities to co- 
operate with the local interests in having | 
;the names of towns painted on some}! 
prominent building visible to the plane in| 
transit. He declared that throughout the 
| territory visited by him he was surprised | 
to see the results accomplished by the lo- | 
cal postmasters in this direction. 7 

“There is an increasing demand in| 
practically every community in _ the| 
United States for air mail,” Mr. Glover | 
declared, “and it seems to me that in the! 
near future the Postoffice department 
will have to consider carrying two-cent 
or first-class mail in the air, especially 
on the long hops over those passenger 
lines now going into operation that have 
no mail contracts. Two of the largest 
companies will begin a 30-hour service 
between New York and San Francisco on 
| October i” 








| 3296 (C. B. I-1, p. 40), The overstate- | italy 


business and erroneously charged against | past,two quarters, June 30 figures stand- 
profits of prior years has now been re-| ing first, followed by March 31 figures 
stored to capital account and a redeter-| (in parentheses): Launchings — Great 
mination made of the invested capital| Britain and Ireland, 391,733 gross tons 
and the deduction for depreciation pur-| (289,278); other countries, 319,507 gross | 
suant to the provisions of sections 326| tons (211,380); world totals, 711,240 
and 234 (a) (7), Revenue Act of 1918; | gross tons (500,658). New work—Great 
section 284 (c), Revenue Act of 1926, / Britain and Ireland, 462,215 gross tons 
articles 841 and 167, Regulations 45° (361,022); other countries, 264,360 gross 
(1920 Edition), and the decisions of the! tons (296,501); world totzIs, 690,575 | 
United States Board of Tax Appeals. | grosstons (6574523). | 
Appeal of Gilliam Manufacturing Com- Several changes occurred during the | 
pany, 1 B. T. A. 967; Appeal of Union! June quarter in the relative ranking of | 
Metal Manufacturing Company, 1 B, T, | the various shipbuilding countries. Great | 
A. 395; Buffalo Forge Company v. Com- | Britain and Ireland retained the leader- | 
missioner, 5 B, T. A. 947, and Clinton G./ ship; Germany, despite a sharp decline | 
Edgar v. Commissioner, 10 B. T. A. 110, | in tonnage under construction, still is in| 
jsecond place; Japan, which stood ‘fifth | 

Stock Controlled at the end of March, now is in third posi- | 
By Same Interests tion; the Netherlands, which had been | 

By virtue of the fact that substantially leonstruction showed some increase: | 
all the stock of the taxpayer and another |France dropped from fourth place to| 
corporation was owned or controlied by | fifth; Russia retained her rank as sixth; | 
the same interests, the tax liability Shas | the United States advanced from eighth 
been determined upon the basis of a con-jto seventh position, changing places 
solidated return under the provisions of | with Sweden; Italy and Denmark pact 
section 240, Revenue Act of 1918, and | mained ninth and tenth, respectively. 
article 637, Regulations 45. Appeal of! Gross tonnage of vessels under construc- | 
Hagerstown Shoe & Legging Company, tion in principal shipbuilding countries of | 
1 B. T. A. 666. The overassessments the world, om indicated dates: 
caused by this adjustment are $28,156.54 | Country Mar. 
and $359.16 in 1918 and 1919, respec- |Gt Brit. & Ireland 
tively. an 

Inaccuracies made in the reported jn- , Netherlands 
ventories have been corrected in accord- | France 
ance with the provisions of article 1584, | Russ# 


Regulations 45, as amended by T. D. a Panton 


June 30, 
1,453,906 
272,444 
179,968 | 
172.406 
139,316 
124,908 
119,098 | 
$9,517 
90,235 73,861 | 
$1,588 68,009 | 


Great Britain and Ireland now are} 


147,010 
163,856 
155,35 
116,: 
96.43 
98.5 


ments were verified in an investigation | Denmark 
of the taxpayer’s records, and compen- 


arriving at the tax liability of related | maritime countries combined, their pro- 
years. The adjustment results in overas- portion of the present work under- way | 
sessments of $7,135.79 and $2,535.15 in | throughout the world being 51.2 per cent | 
1918 and 1920, respectively. as compared with 48 per cent at the end 
The Travelers Imsurance Co., Hartford, |(” March. In the same period the share | 
Conn. An overassessment of income tax|of the United States advanced from | 
in favor of the taxpayer is determined about 3.5 per cent to 4.2 per cent. 
as follows: 1924, $213,622.54. _ . More Tankers Built. 
A hearing was held June 13, 1929. of A slight advance in the construction 
the above overassessment the amount of | Steam and motor tankers of 1,000 | 
$166,411.96 is caused by the allowance as 8! tons and above is recorded, but the 
a deduction from gross income of inter- | Present world total for this type of ship | 
est received from federal, state and mu- '§ 200,000 tons less than the construction | 
nicipal obligations, since it is determined Uer Way on the same date last year. | 
that no deductions for the amounts were |The contrast between the last two quar- | 
taken on the taxpayer's return. Section | te" is shown by the following figures, | 
245(a)(1) of the Revenue Act of 1994. | the first on June 30 and the following | 


The balance of the overassessment (in parentheses) on March 31: 


| No. 


Great | * 


amounting to $47,210.58 is due to the al- Britain and Ireland, 171,040 gross tons | 


lowance of a deduction from gross jn- 
come of four per centum of the mean of 
the reserve funds required by law and 
held during the taxable year unabated by 
interest received from tax exempt securi- 
ties. National Life Insurance Company | 
v. United States (277) U. 8S. 508); sec- 
tion 245 (a) (2) of the Revenue Act of 
1924 and article G81 of Regulations 65, as 
amended by T. D. 4231 (I. R. B. VII-43, 
page 15). 


Overassessment Was Due 
To Revaluation of Stock 
Estate of Robert Glendinning, Union 


(148,480) : other 
gross tons (182,931); 


on 
ie 


countries, 167,73 
world totals, 338,- 
4 gross tons (331,411). 

Russia now is actively engaged in the 


building of tankers, having 35,000 gross | 
/tons under way as compared with 24,000 | 
in the March quarter; the comparable | 


total for the United States is 11,000 tons 
as against 3,800. Offsetting these gains 


is the decline of France from 53,951 to | 


31,666 tons. 
Motorship Tonnage Increases. 


Increases again are shown in the vol-| 


ume of motorship tonnage under con- 
struction, as compared with the previous 
quarter; the present total is not far be- 


Trust Company, Administrator, Chicago,|low that of a year ago. Gains are shown 
Ill. An overassessment of estate tax in by Great Britain and Ireland, Japan, the 
favor of the abowe-named taxpayer js de-| Netherlands, Russia, and the United 
termined in the amount of $40,278.21. 

A hearing was held May 22, 1929. 
the above overassessment $34,220.25 is| devoted to 
due to a revaluation as of the date of equipped with internal-combustion en- 
the decedent’s death of certain stock jn-|gines. Comparative figures for Great 
cluded among the assets of the estate.| Britain and Ireland and for the other 
After thorough and extensive field jmyes-| maritime 
tigations and consideration inthe Bureau| during the past two quarters are as fol- 
it is determined that the value of such) lows, the June 30 figure being followed 
stock was materially overstated im the! by that for March 31 (in parentheses): 
return, Revision has been made acecord-| Great Britain and Ireland, 590,429 gross 
ingly. Article 13 (3), Reulations 70| tons (537,289; other countries, 841,791 
(1929 Edition); section 402, Revenue Act| gross tons (862,292); world totals, 
of 1918. 1,432,220 gross tons (1,399,581.) 

The balance of the overassessment| Slightly more motor-ship tonnage now 
amounting to $6,057.36 is caused’ by the | is being built than of all other types of 
exclusion of the value of certain jnsur-| merchant vessels combined. In the March 
ance policies 
the decedent simce upon investigation it| held by motor ships at the beginning of 
is determined that the value of such/the year was eliminated; but in the June 
policies Was erroneously included jm the|quarter part of the loss was regained, 
estate inasmuch as they were issued and|and now 50.5 per cent of world construc- 
the beneficiaries who received the pro-|tion consists of vessels with internal- 
ceeds were named prior to the enact-|combustion engines. The contrast be- 
ment of the Revenue Act of 1918, which! tween the two quarters is shown by the 
was in force and effect at the date of the| following figures, the June 30 figure be- 


| decedent’s death, and the decedent dur-| ing followed by that for March 31 (in 


ing his life retained no legal inci 
of ownership in the policies. 
27, Regulations 70 (1929 Edition) 

As the result of the foregoing adjust- 
ments, the taxpayer has agreed to the| In the case of Great Britain and Ire- 
dismissal of a suit filed in the [UJnited| land, 40 per cent of present construction 
States Court of Claims for the recovery | is being devoted to motor vessels—a 


dents | parentheses): Motor vessels, 1,432,220 
Article| gross toms (1,399,581); other types, 1,- 
| 406,005 gross tons (1,438,231), 

Figures for Britain. 


of taxes in an amount in excess of the| slight increase over the proportion at) 


above overassessment. 
—_— 


{the end of the March quarter. In the 


States, and practically the entire ship- | 
of building program of Japan now is being | 
the production of vessels} 


countries, taken collectively, | 
| 


from the gross estate of| quarter the lead of 173,000 gross tons} 


Calendar of the 


| Interstate Commerce Commission 


No. 21005—Bond & Nohl Company v. Atchi- 
son, Topeka, and Santa Fe Railway Com- 
pany et al., is assigned for hearing Sep- 
tember 3, Roswell, New Mexico, Exam- 
iner Later. 

No. 22361—Acme Lumber Company et al. 
v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Company et al., is assigned for hearing 
September 4, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
Examiner Later. 

No. 22251—The Wander Company v. Aber- 
deen & Rockfish Railroad Company et al., 
is assigned for hearing September 4, Chi- 


| cago, Ill. Examiner Kettler. 


| No. 22363—Brown Grain Company v. Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Rail- 

road Company et al., is assigned for hear- 

| ing September 5, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Examiner Fleming. 

| Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 

| $8324—Paper stock between St. Louis, Mo., 


| and points in Illinois taking Alton and} 


| Wood River rates, is assigned for hear- 
| ing September 5, St. Louis, Mo. 
| iner Mattson. 
| No. 22413—Paper Makers Chemical Corpora- 
| tion v. Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
| Company et al., is assigned for hearing 
September 5, Kalamazoo, Mich. Exam- 
iner Brennan. 
No, 22141—Danville Lumber Company v. 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railway Com- 
| pany, 1s assigned for hearing September 5, 
| Chicago, Hl, Examiner Kettler. 
| No. 220s9—Iowa Paint Manufacturing Com- 
pany v. Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad 
Company, is assigned for hearing Sep- 
tember 5, Minneapolis, Minn. Examiner 
| Fleming. 
| No. 2228z—The Busse Brick Company v. 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad Company 
et al., is assigned for hearing September 
5, Cincinnati, Ohio. Examiner Olentine. 
| No. 22294—The City Coal Company et al. v. 


| 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Rail-| 


road Company et al., is assigned for hear- 
ing September 6, Hartford, Conn. Exam- 
iner Koebel. 

No. 22280—Darling & Company vy. Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad Company et al., is 
assigned for hearing September 6, Chi- 
eago, Ill. Examiner Kettler. 

No. 22415—Wichita Falls Chamber of Com- 
merce on behalf of the Empire Paper 
Company v. Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
Railway Company et al., is assigned for 
hearing September 6, 
Texas. Examiner Weems. 


| third, is fourth, although her work under | y,. 22315—Liberty Lime & Stone Co., Inc. | 


v. Aberdeen & Rockfish Railroad Company 
et al., is assigned for hearing September 
6, Roanoke, Va. Examiner Macomber. 

No. 22315—Liberty Lime & Stone Co., Inc. 
v. Aberdeen & Rockfish Railroad Company 
et al., is assigned for hearing September 
6, Roanoke, Va. Examiner Macomber. 

22283—American Aggregates Corpora- 
tion v. Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
Company et al., is assigned for hearing 
September 7, Cincinnati, Ohio. Examiner 
Olentine. 

No. 22384—Perrine-Armstrong Company v. 
Erie Railroad Company et al., No. 22384, 
Sub. No. 1—-Perrine-Armstrong Company 
v. Wabash Railway Company et al. As- 
signed for hearing September 9, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. Examiner Paulson. 

No. 22310 
v. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Company et al., is assigned for hearing 
September 9, Cincinnati, Ohio. Examiner 
Olentine. 


| sating adjustments have been made jn building more ships than all the other|No. 22257—The South Dakota Concrete 


Products.Co. et al. v. Chicago & North 

Western Railway Company et al., is as- 

signed for hearing September 9, Water- 

town, South Dakota. Examiner Fleming. 

o. 22338-—The Procter & Gamble Manufac- 

turing Company v. Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 

road Company et al., is assigned for hear- 
ing September 9, Cincinnati, Ohio. Exam- 
iner Olentine. 

No. 21903—Bukove Motor Company et al. v. 
The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way Company et al., is assigned for hear- 
ing September 9, E] Paso, Texas. Exam- 
iner Later. 

No. 21823—Liberty Cooperage & Lumber 
Company v. New York Central Railroad 


N 


Company et al., is assigned for hearing | 


September 10, Fort Wayne, Ind. Exam- 
iner Paulson. 


o. 22005—Montello Granite Company v. 


road Company et al., is assigned for hear- 
ing September 10, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Examiner Paulson. 

No. 22341—Manufacturers Association of 
Chicago Heights et al. Alton & Eastern 
Railroad Company et al., is assigned for 
hearing September 10, Chicago,  Iil. 
Examiner Kettler. 

No. 22005, Sub No. 1—Montello Granite 
Company v. Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie Railway Company et al., is 
assigned for hearing September 10, Fort 
Wayne, Ind, Examiner Paulson. 

| No. 22281—The Union Gas & Electric Com- 

| pany v. Louisville & Nashville Railroad 


Covington Kentucky Chamber of Com- 
merce v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany et al. 
tember 10, Cincinnati, 
Olentine. 

No. 22255—United Paperboard Company, 
Inc. v. Boston & Maine Railroad et al., is 
assigned for hearing September 11, New 
York, N. Y. Examiner Koebel. 

No 22372—Thompson Veneer Company v. 

‘ontic Coast Line Railroad Company 


Ohio. 





|ease of the other ship-building countries | 
combined, 60 per cent of their construc-, 


tion program consists of ships with in- 
ternal-combustion engines—a gain of two 
per cent over the March quarter. A com- 
parison of these groups is shown by the 
following figures: Motor vessels—Great 
Britain and Ireland, 590,429 gross tons; 
other countries, 841,791 gross tons. 
Other types—Great Britain and Ireland, 
863,477 gross tons; other countries, 542,- 
528 gross tons. Totals—Great Britain 
and Ireland, 1,453,906 gross tons; other 
countries, 1,384,319 gross tons. 

For all countries, the decline in in- 
dicated horsepower of steam reciprocat- 
ing engines was from 573,508 to 571,271. 
The total for Great Britain and Ireland 
decreased from 364,393 to 360,216; for 
the United States, from 9,000 to 6,600. 
Other countries, taken together, showed 
a slight increase. 

The total shaft horsepower of steam 
turbines being built and installed in all 
countries except Germany, for which re- 
turns are not available, showed a decline 
from 484,600 at the end of March to 
429,700 at the end of June. Great 
Britain and Ireland’s total fell from 
277,960 to 250,760; that for the United 
States decreased from 92,290 to 76,490. 








e 


Monthly Statements of Railroa 


ents of Railroad Revenues and~-Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Ry. 

June Six Months 

1929 1928 1929 1928 
5,631,086 5,329,815 34,274,258 32,466,894 
1,293,188 1,370,503 7,022,742 7,168,241 
7,624,171 1,375,360 45,265,354 43,500,504 
947,587 974,245 4,664,414 4,691,068 
1.728402 1,602,622 10,035,105 9,410,925 
2,619,260 2,689,691 16,595,329 16,510,164 
5,784,516 5,770,292 34,157,765 33,598,268 
1,839,655 1,605,068 11,107,589 9,902,236 
444495 404,176 2,714,380  2,446.974 
1,097 1,825 7,278 8,386 
1,384,063 1,199,067 8,385,931 7,447,576 
1,274,983 942,407 1,751,744 6,314,578 
2,397.15 2,396.52 2,397.15 2,396.52 

75.9 718.2 75.5 77.2 


Freight revenue ..,.....+. 
Passenger revenue 

Total oper. rev. ra 
Maintenance of way ...... 
Maintenance of equipment. 
Transportatiom expenses .. 
Total expenses incl. other 
Net from railroad 

MANAG Codie dete tan tsecvarce 
Uncollectible ry, rey., etc .. 
Net after taxes, etc. ...... 
Net after rents ........... 
Aver. miles operated ..... 
Operating ratio . 


6,328,637 

573,167 
7,492,174 
1,441,657 
1,820,438 
2,853,439 
6,481,980 
1,010,194 

287,729 


722,321 


7 


1, 


Reading Company. 


Six 
1928 1929 
6,239,895 40,692,251 
641,163 


3,567,420 
7,345,897 47,812,331 
1,286,426 


7,030,092 
1,778,722 11,031,366 
2,824,423 17,868,814 
6,227,171 37,994,800 
1,118,726 9,817,531 
317,540 2,071,079 
1,697 1,710 
799,489 17,744,742 
836,029 7,774,762 
1,424.23 1,460.26 
84.8 79.5 


Months 
1928 
39,914,101 

4,160,745 
46,605,214 
6,349,259 
10,702,110 
17,970,335 
36,991,227 
9,613,987 
2,429,832 
5,064 
7,179,091 
7,185,684 
1,424.92 
19.4 


June 
1929 


144 


29,511 
459.31 
86.5 


Exam- | 


Wichita Falls, | 


The Procter & Gamble Company | 


New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail-| 


Company et al., and No. 2281, Sub. No. 1—| 


Assigned for hearing Sep- | 


Examiner | 


_|long ton of tin plate clippings (accord- 


et al. Assigned for hearing September 
11, Fort Wayne, Ind.- Examiner Paulson. 

No. 22285—The King Powder Company et al. 
v. Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Company 
et al., is assigned for hearing September 
11, Cincinnati, Ohio. Examiner Olentine. 

No. 221283—Community Natural Gas Com- 
pany et al. v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway Company et al., is assigned 
for hearing September 11, Dallas, Texas. 
Examiner Weems. ‘ 

No. 224837—The Ohio Salt Company v. Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad Company, 1s as- 
signed for hearing September 11, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Examiner Brennan. 

No. 22424—Amos Lumber Company Vv. 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company et al., is 
assigned for hearing September 11, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. Examiner Paulson, 

No. 22298—The Graver Corporation v. Elgin, 
Joliet & Eastern Railway Company et al., 
is assigned for hearing September 11, 
Chicago, Il], Examiner Kettler. 

No. 22364—S. J. Peabody Lumber Company 
v. Nashville, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad 

| Company et al., is assigned for hearing 

September 12, Fort Wayne, Ind. Exami- 

ner Paulson. 

| No. 228376—Charles S. Hardy v. Galveston, 
Harrisburg & San Antonio Railway Com- 
pany et al., is assigned for hearing Sep- 
tember 12, San Diego, Calif. Examiner 
Later. 

No. 22284—Newport Coal Company v. Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad Company et al., 
and No. 22284, Sub. No. 1—The Cincinnati, 
Newport & Covington Railway Company 
v. Louisville & Nashville Railroad Com- 
pany et al. Assigned for hearing Sep- 
tember 12, Cincinnati, Ohio. Examiner 
Olentine. 

No. 22332—The American Agricultural 
Chemical Company et al. v. The Akron, 
Canton & Youngstown Railway Company 
et al., is assigned for hearing September 

| 13, New York, N. Y. Examiner Koebel. 

No. 22407—Jackson Traffic Bureau for! 
Planters Package Company v. Gulf Mo- 
bile & Northern Railroad Company et al., 
is assigned for hearing September 13, 
Jackson, Miss. Examiner McChord. | 

No. 22252—Jackson Traffic Bureau for 
Burnsville Oil Company et al. v. Atchison, 

| Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company et 

| al.*is assigned for hearing September 13, 

| Jackson, Miss. Examiner McChord. 

No. 22020—Iola Cement Mills Traffic Asso- 

ciation et al. v. The Atchison Topeka & | 
Santa Fe Railway Company .et al., is as- 

| signed for hearing September 13, Kansas 

City, Mo. Examiner Mattson. 

| No. 22328—Simmons Company v. Chicago & 

| Northwestern Railway Company et al., is 
assigned for hearing September 13, New 
York, N. Y. Examiner Koebel. 

No, 22259—Greensboro Stone Company et al. 
v. Illinois Central Railroad Company et 
al., assigned for hearing September 14, 
Greensboro, N. C. Examiner Macomber. 

No. 22213—Board of Railroad Commis- 

| sioners of the State of South Dakota v. 

| Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway | 

| Company et al., is assigned for hearing | 
| September 14, Rapid City, S. Dak. Ex- 
aminer Fleming. | 

| No. 22346—Jackson Traffic Bureau for R. H. 

| Green v. Louisville & Nashville Railroad | 

| Company et al., is assigned for hearing}| 

Examiner | 








{ 





September 14, Jackson, Miss. 


McChord. 


| Action in Finance Cases 


Are Announced by I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
|has just announced the action of Divi- 
sion 4 in uncontested cases on its Finance 


Docket as follows: 


Report and order in F. D. No. 7696, au- 
thorizing the New York, Ontario & Western 
Ry. Co. to assume obligation and liability in 
respect of $660,000 of New York, Ontario 
& Western Ry. Co. equipment-trust cert#fi- 
cates, to be issued by the Chase National 
Bank of the city of New York, as trustee, 
under an agreement dated July 1, 1929, and 
sold at not less than 97 per cent of par and 
|accrued dividends in connection with the 
procurement of 10 locomotives, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 7667, au- 
thorizing the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Ry. Co. to assume obligation and liability 
in respect of $9,450,000 of equipment-trust 
certificates, issue of 1929, series P, to be 
issued by the National Park Bank under an 
agreement to be dated August 1, 1929, and 
to be sold at not less than 94.697 per cent 
of par and accrued dividends in connection 
with the procurement of certain equipment, 
approved. 

Third supplemental report and order in 
F. D. No. 3459, authorizing the acquisition 
by the St. Louis Southwestern Ry. Co. of 
Texas of control of the Stephensville North 
& South Texas Railway by supplemental 
lease, approved. 

Order in F. D. No. 4555, extending to July 
1, 1930, the time within which the Denver & 
Salt Lake Western R. R. Co. and/or the 
Denver & Salt Lake Ry. Co. shall file draft 
of contract or agreement, approved. | 


| 





Recovery of Non-ferrous 
Metals Increase in Value) 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
shipments of scrap copper and brass to | 
Europe. In 1927 the combined exports 
were 68,706 short tons, and in 1928, 70,- 
146 tons. The combined imports of cop- 
per scrap and brass scrap in 1928 were 
about 11,400 tons, inainly from Canada 
and Latin American countries. 


The main increase in load was in the | 
output of secondary pig lead at smelters 
which treat mainly ore. The increase at 
these plants was about 17,500 tons, while 
at regular secondary plants the increase 
was only about 1,500 tons. Secondary 
lead recovered in alloys increased 13,600 
tons. : 

-ine recovered by redistillation in- 
creased nearly 6,000 tons, while that re- 
covered by sweating and remelting was 
about the same in 1928 as it was in 1927, 
The exports of zinc dross decreased 1,300 
tons, but the quantity used in zinc dust, 
lithopone, and zinc chloride increased} 
about 9,000 tons, 

The detinning plants treated a larger | 
quantity of clean tin plate clippings in 
1928 than in 1927, but the recovery from 
such clippings was less. It is reasonable 
to assume that the efficiency of the de- 
tinning plants has not decreased in the 
last 10 years, yet’ the yield of tin per 


ing to reports filed with the Bureau of 
Mines) has declined from 36.27 pounds 
in 1918 to 30.3 pounds in 1928, 

Very few old tin coated containers 
were treated in 1928, for the much lower 
prices of tin made the handling of them 
unprofitable. About two-thirds of the 
recoveries at detinning plants were as 
tin content in tin tetra-chloride, and tin 
oxide. 

The profits in most lines of secondary | 
metal recovery were larger in 1928 than 
for several years, and operations were 
on a sounder and less speculative basis. | 
The range in metal prices was not large | 
and secondary metal dealers and smelt- | 
ers relied more on ordinary profits of 
buying and selling. There seems to be, 
however, need of improved business 
methods since profit in handling certain 
scrap metals and drosses is said to be} 
very small, 








|road et al. 


Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public July 29 complaints filed in 
rate cases as follows: 


No, 22281, Sub. 2—The City of Newport, 
Ky., v. The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
et al. Ask for just and reasonable com- 
modity rates for application between points, 
locations and industries in the city of New- 
port, Ky., and points, locations and indus- 
tries on lines of defendants in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, switching limits. 

No. 22399, Sub, 1.—Cascade Timber Com- 
pany, of Tacoma, Wash., v. Southern Pacific 
Company et al. For a cease and desist or- 
der, the establishment of reasonable and 
just rates on cedar poles, in single car- 
loads, from points in Washington to des- 
tinations in California, Nevada, Arizona and 
New Mexico, also for reparation. 

No. 22399, Sub. 2—-Cascade Timber Com- 
pany, Tacoma, Wash., v. Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul and Pacific Railway Company et 
al. Ask for cease and desist order, the 
establishment of reasonable and just rates 
and reparation in connection with ship- 
ments of cedar poles and wooden piling, sin- 


| gle carloads from points in Washington to 


points in California, Nevada, Arizona and 
New Mexico. 

No. 22487.—William W. Wheelock and 
William G. Bierd, receivers of the Chicago 
and Alton Railroad v. The Akron, Canton 
& Youngstown Railway et al. 
and reasonable percentage or other division 
of joint, through commodity rates, espe- 
cially on grain and grain products and by- 
products, from Peoria and/or Pekin, IIl., on 
movements originaing in trans-Mississippi 
River, northern Iowa, Illinois-Ilowa and 
northwestern territories and destined to 
points in New York, West Virginia, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania and Vir- 
ginia, and reparation. 

No, 22488.—International Paper Company, 
of Corinth and New York City, N i“ Ve 
The Alabama Great Southern et al. Ask 
for the establishment of just and reasonable 
rates for the transportation of lignin ig 
uor in tank carloads and in barrels in ca¥- 
loads, from Corinth, N. Y., to all destina- 
tions lying on and east of the Mississippi 
River and to that part of western trunk- 
line territory north of the Missouri River. 

No. 22489.—Continental Paper & Bag Cor- 
poration, New York City, v. The Alabama 
Great Southern Railroad et al. Ask for@ 
cease and desist order, the establishment of 
just and reasonable rates on lignin liquor 
in tank carloads and in barrels in carloads, 
from York Haven, Pa., to points in New 
England, eastern trunk line, Central 
Freight Association, Illinois Freight Asso- 
ciation, western trunk line territory north 
of the Missouri River, and reparation. 

No. 22490.—Philadelphia Quartz Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, Pa., and Kansas 
City, Mo., v. Chicago Great Western Rail- 
Ask for the establishment and 
enforcement of just and reasonable rates 
on soda ash and caustic seda, C. L., from 
Detroit, Mich., to Kansas City, Mo., and 
reparation. 

No. 22491.—National Publishers Associa- 
tion, Inc., of New York, N. Y., v. The Atchi- 
son, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway et al. 
Ask for the establishment of just and rea- 
sonable rates and ratings for the move- 
ment of periodicals moving L. C. L. by 
mail and express. 

No. 22492—W. E. Austin Machinery 
Company, of Atlanta, Ga., v. Florida East 
Coast Railway. Ask for reparation on ac- 
count of unjust, unreasonable and illegal 
rates on machinery, Indianapolis, Ind., go 
White City, Fla., via Jacksonville, Fla. 

No, 22493.—Houston Belt & Terminal 
Railway Company, of Houston, Texas, v. 
Texas and New Orleans Railroad Com- 
pany. Against unjust, unreasonable and 
unlawful rules, regulations and practices 
as to interchanges of freight at Houston, 
Texas. Ask for establishment of just and 
reasonable rates, rules, 
reparation of $50,000. 

No, 22494.—S. P. Davis, of Little Rock, 
Ark., v. Missouri Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany et al. Ask for cease and desist order, 
the establishment of just and reasonable 
rates on cottonseed meal, carloads, from 
points in Arkansas, Tennessee, Mississippi 
and Alabama on the one hand and points 
of destination in New York, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Massachusetts and New England 
States on the other, and reparation. 


Ask for just 


practices, and 


Abilene & Southern Applies 
For Permit to Extend Line 


The Abilene & Southern Railway has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
misison in Finance Docket No. 7747 for 
authority to construct an extension of its 
line from Ballinger to San Angelo, Tex., 
about 39 miles. The application states 
that it will afford additional transpor- ¢ 


|tation facilities to the city of San An- 


gelo and the agricultural 

through which it will pass. 
The construction is to be financed with 

funds advanced by the Texas & Pacific g 


territory 


| Railway. 


Interventions Authorized 
In Railway Merger Cases 


The Chicago Association of Com- 
merce was authorized, in orders just 
made public by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, to intervene as a 
party to the proceedings on the applica- 
tions of the Chesapeake & Ohio and 
Baltimore & Ohio railways, Finance 
Docket Nos. 7460 and 7450, for author- 
ity to acquire control of railroads in 
eastern territories in connection with 
their unification plans. 

The East Jordan & Southern Railroad 


|also was authorized to intervene in the 
iC. & O. case. 


Daylight Radio Reception 
At Maximum During 1928 
y 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
can stations within 500 miles of Wash- 
ington, 

The curves showing the comparison of 
the reception conditions from 1923 to 
1928 indicate that signals were weak in 
1923 and 1924 and that a maximum was 
reached in the reception from most of. 
the stations in 1927. The daylight static 
on the contrary, which was high in 1924, 
fell to about half its 1924 value in 1927, 

The 1928 values indicate that it has 
about reached its minimum and may 
probably increase during the present 
year. These changes in signal and static 
intensities are believed to be connected 
with changes in solar activity which is 
now probably at or a little past its maxi- 
mum in the present 11-year cycle. 

This report will appear in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Institute of Radio Engi- 
neers, probably about September, 1929, 


Additional tables of the 
monthly earnings of Rail- 
ways will be found on 
page 5. 
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AvTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY Are Presentep Herein, BEING 
PusiisHep WitHout CoMMENT BY THE UniTep States DaILy 


Banking 





Authority Is Given 
For Telephone Merger, 
In Pittsburgh Area 


Bell Company of Pennsyl- 
vania to Acquire Proper- 
ties in Allegheny and 
Washington Counties. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just made public its report and 
order in Finance Docket No. 7661, au- 
thorizing the acquisition by the Bell Tele- 
phone Company of Pennsylvania of the 
properties of the Bethel Telephone Com- 


pany. The text-of the report, by Division 
4, dated July 18, follows: 


The Bell Telephone Company of Penn- 


Declines in Fiscal 








Public Utilities 


Outstanding Credit of Reserve Banks 


Year Ended June 30 


Demand Lessened by Flow of Gold Caused by High Money 
Rates, Says Federal Reserve Board. 





tion are currently reflected in the condi- 
tion of the Federal reserve banks. There 


are several other factors of change that 
are at times of consequence but these 
are ordinarily not of great magnitude. A 
full statement of all the factors for the 
period since 1918 is, however, presented 
elsewhere in this Bulletin, together with 
an explanation of the derivation of the 
figures and of the way in which changes 
in each item are related to the outstand- 
ing volume of reserve bank credit. 


Decrease in 


sylvania and the Bethel Telephone Com- | Credit Outstanding 


pany, hereinafter referred to as the Bell | 


Company and the Bethel Company, re- 
spectively, on June 14, 1929, filed a joint 
application under section 407 of the 
transportation act, as amended, for a 
certificate that the acquisition by the Bell 
Company of the properties of the Bethel 
Company will be of advantage to the 
persons to whom service is to be rendered 
and in the public interest. The Public 
Service Commission of Pennsylvania has 
entered an order approving the proposed 
acquisition. A hearing has been had and 
no objection to the granting of the ap- 
plication has been presented to us. 


Toll Lines Connect. 


The Bell Company owns and operates 
a telephone system throughout Pennsyl- 
vania. The Bethel Company owns and 
operates exchanges at Library, Alle- 
gheny County, and Finleyville, Wash- 
ington County, Pa., which serve 596 and 
247 subscriber stations, respectively, and 
20 pole miles of toll lines. The Bell 
Company does not maintain exchanges 
at the points served by the Bethel Com- 
pany, but its toll lines connect with the 
Bethel Company’s system. 


During the past year, comparing av- 
erages for the month of June, there has 
been a decrease of $214,000,000 in the 
volume of reserve bank credit outstand- 
ing. The principal single factor, as 
usual in the’ past decade, has been a 
change in the monetary gold stock, 
which shows an increase of $192,000,000 
for the year. This increase, which fol- 
lowed upon an outflow of gold of about 
$500,000,000 during the preceding 12 
months, has reflected in part the effect 
of high-money rates in this country. The 


| incoming gold, by increasing the reserve 


| funds at the disposal of member banks, 
diminished the demand for reserve bank 
credit. There was, in addition, a decrease 
of $49,000,000 in money in circulation 
and of $41,000,000 in member bank re- 
serve balances, both of which tended cor- 
respondingly to decrease the demand for 
reserve bank credit. The only consider- 
able factor tending to increase the vol- 
ume of reserve bank credit w-s a growth 
of $54,000,000 in unexpended capital 
funds of the reserve banks. This fac- 
tor is not usually of so great importance 
as changes in money in circulation or 
member bank reserve balances. During 





On January 11, 1929, the Bell Com- 
pany contracted to purchase all the phys- 
ical and tangible properties of the Bethel 
Company, free from all liens and encum- 
brances, except certain mineral rights 
and building restrictions affecting two 
parcels of real estate included in the 
properties to be transferred, for $85,000, 
payable in cash. 

An apprvis»l made by one of the Bell 
Company’s plant engineers finds the re- 
production cost new of the properties to 
be $141,766.26, and less depreciation $79,- 
635.87. The estimated value of the prop- 
erty to be retired from service is $14,- 
095.98, and the cost of removing the use- 
less property is expected to exceed its 
salvage value by $2,117.79. In 1928 oper- 
ating revenues and operating expenses of 
the Bethel Company were $33,027.65, and 
$25,973.99, respectively. No change in 
rates is in ‘immediate contemplation. 
Any such chenge would be subject to the 
approval of the Pennsylvania commis- 
sion. 


Territory Adjoins Pittsburgh. 
y The territory in which the Bethel Com- 
pany operates adjoins the city of Pitts- 
burgh, and logically is a part of the Bell 
Company’s Pittsburgh metropolitan area. 
This section is being developed rapidly 


@\by people moving there from Pittsburgh. 
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Homes of a better type are being built, 
and a higher grade of telephone service 
is required than the Bethel Company is 
able to furnish, because of its inability 
to finance necessary additions to plant 
and equipment. 

The community in which the Bethel 
Company operates has outgrown the ca- 
pacity of that company to serve it, and 
those in control of the cofhpany wish to 
dispose of the properties. It is repre- 
sented that it is necessary to provide 
immediate relief in this section. The 
Bell Company is operating in the ter- 
ritory surrounding that served by the 
Bethel Company, and upon acquiring the 
properties in question, will proceed im- 
mediately to construct the additional fa- 
cilities necessary to provide a proper 
sevice. 

At the hearing communications from 
a number of representative telephone 
users were introduced in evidence, all 
favoring the proposed acquisition. 

The Bell Company is, and after ac- 

quiring the properties of the Bethel 
Company will be, subject to the inter- 
state commerec act. 
Upon the facts presented we find that 
e acquisition by the Bell Company of 
the properties of the Bethel Company, 
in accordance with the terms of the con- 
tract, a copy of which is field in the rec- 
ord, will be of advantage to the persons 
to whom service is to be rendered and in 
the public interest. A certificate to that 
effect will be issued. 











Foreign Exchange 


New York, July 29.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
es soe of the assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 





Austria (schilling) .............. 14.0547 
Belgium (belga) ................. 13.9008 
Bulgaria (lev) .......+.... Swe svs -7160 
Czechoslovakia (krone) ..,., Oeoes 2.9594 
Denmark (krone) .....s.ceseee... 26,6492 
PEngland (pound) ........ee...... 485.4598 
Finland (markka) ........ wri 
MD (TOMO)... on ss cen cceece 3.9231 
Germany (reichsmark) ....... ccoe 80.0410 
Greece (drachma) ........4.6..+. 1.2921 
Hungary (pengo) ........seese0048 17.4261 
MM coal e ws. t's wR hed Reed bae 5.2297 
Netherlands (guilder) ..... eovence 40.1108 
Norway (krone) ........ese0+ eee» 26.6589 
es ais ose 11.1677 
Portugal (escudo) ........00.000+: 4.4730 
MEE, WUOUEEY) 8, Vs cove cccevoetes ce .5936 
OMEN STs. dct nesicces 14.5926 
BweGen (EPOND): oii resrcerevecens 26.8054 
Switzerland (franc) .........ss.5: 19.2416 
Yugoslavia (dinar) .............. 1.7550 
Hong Kong (dollar) ............. 48.2321 
China (Shanghai tael) ............ 57.9642 
China (Mexican dollar) ....,...... 41.6666 
China (Yuan dollar) ...........3. 41.6250 
En MRO). pnd deseo eieariens 35.9825 
Japan (Yen) iy 1-4:00s peed ecate Ah 4 46.2521 
Singapore (dollar) .... 55.8750 
Canada (dollar) 99.6856 
Cuba (peso) . 99.9050 
Mexico (peso) Oxy 48.3125 
Argentina (peso, gold) .. 95.3718 
Brazil (milreis) ......... 11.8590 
Chile (peso) ........cseereer 12.0632 
Uruguay (peso) ....cseccceeeneees 99.2514 
Colombia (peso) ...-ceeeeeenecers 96.5300 
Bar ON. os uit Sette ak aves eka sen 56.6250 
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the past year, however, it has been 
larger than the reduction in member 
bank reserve balances or the decrease 
of money in circulation. 

Unexpended capital funds of the re- 
serve banks, in the final analysis, repre- 
sent for any given period the excess of 
money taken in by the reserve banks 
through earnings and through payments 
for reserve bank stock over their expen- 
ditures for the same period. When a 
member bank pays for stock in the re- 
serve bank, this tends correspondingly 
to diminish its reserve balances and con- 
sequently to increase its demand for re- 
serve bank credit. Similarly, the dis- 
count on bills and the interest on Gov- 
ernment securities held by the reserve 
banks are charges on member bank re- 
serve balances and add to the demand 
for reserve bank credit. As against 
funds withdrawn by the reserve banks 
through the sale of stock and through 
earnings, the banks return to the mar- 
ket, and ultimately to member banks re- 
serve balances, the funds that they dis- 
burse either in payment for current ex- 
penses, in dividends, or in such capita’ 
expenditures as are involved in the erec- 
tion of buildings. When the reserve banks 
pay a franchise tax to-the Government, 
this amount als» is returned to the mar- 
ket, because the Government either dis- 
burses the proceeds or keeps them on 
deposit with commercial banks to be 
used by them in their own operations. 
It is only in the amount that the money 
taken in by the reserve banks exceeds 
their expenditures and their tax pay- 
ments that a net charge against mem- 
ber bank reserve balances results, with 
a consequent increase in the demand for 
reserve bank credit. 


Member Banks 
Increase Capital 


The unusual growth in unexpended 
capital funds during the past year rep- 
resents, in addition to increased earnings 
of the reserve banks arising from in- 
crease in the volume of reserve bank 
credit outstanding and advances in the 
average rate of earnings, an unusually 
large increase in the capital and surplus 
of member banks. In accordance with 
the law, member banks are obliged to 
subscribe to Federal reserve bank stock 
6 per cent of their capital and surplus, 
and one-half of this subscription, or 3 
per cent of the capital and surplus, must 
be paid in. The increase of about $600,- 
000,000 in member bank capital and sur- 
plus during the year has consequently 





pressed in 


monthly averages of weekly figures. 
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oceasioned an increase of $18,000,000 in 
the capital stock of the Federal reserve 
banks. The growth of paid-in capital 
has the further effect, under the law, of 
increasing the reserve banks’ transfers 
to surplus and consequently of dimin- 
ishing their franchise-tax payments. 
The law provides that all net earnings 
of each reserve bank above the 6 per 
cent dividend be turned over to its sur- 
plus until such time as this surplus 
reaches 100 per cent of the subscribed 
capital of the reserve bank. An increase 
in the paid-up capital of a reserve bank, 
therefore, authorizes the bank to add 
twice that amount to its surplus, and it 
is because of the large addition to sur- 
plus that the reserve banks have re- 
turned only a small part of their net 
earnings for the year 1928 to the mar- 
ket through the payment of a franchise 
tax. 

An offsetting factor against the effect 
of the growth of reserve bank capital 
and surplus in increasing the demand for 
reserve bank credit is in the effect of 
capital subscriptions upon member bank 
reserve requirements. Subscriptions to 
member-bank capital are paid out of 
bank deposits, and the decrease in these 
deposits results in a decrease of member 
bank reserve requirements. During the 
past year the transfer of customer de- 
posit credit to member bank capital ac- 
count has been a factor in the decrease 


of $41,000,000 in member bank reserve 


balances during the year. 

To summarize the factors of change 
in reserve bank credit during the year 
ending in June, 1929, the principle de- 
velopment has been a decrease in reserve 
bank credit, due largely to an inward 
movement of gold, but also to a decline 
both in currency and in bank deposits, 
offset in part by a considerable net 
growth in unexpected capital funds of 
the reserve banks. 

The decrease in the volume of money 
in circulation, an important.sfactor in the 
reduction since last year in the volume 
of reserve bank credit, has been a fac- 
tor in the same direction for the last 
three years. In order to bring out more 
clearly the recent trend in the demand 
for currency a chart, has been prepared 
in which the course of money in circula- 
tion since 1922 is shown, after eliminat- 
ing changes that are attributable en- 
tirely to seasonal influences. 


Circulation of Money 
For Several Years Shown 


The chart shows that the volume of 
money in circulation increased rapidly 
from the middle of 1922 to the middle of 
1923. This increase was due to a re- 
covery of domestic business and a rise 
in prices which occurred during that 
period and which were reflected in an ad- 
ditional demand for currency. There was 
also a demand for gurrency from abroad, 
caused by the disorganization of Euro- 
pean currencies and the loss of confi- 
dence in them by the public, with the 
consequence that currencies of stable 
value, of which American currency was 
the principal one, were in demand in 
Europe for reserves, for hoards, and to 
some extent for general circulation. 
After some additional increase in the 
early part of 1924, there was a sharp de- 
cline in curency, coincident with some 
recession in domestic business and to a 
return flow of currency from Germany 
after stabilization of the mark. 

From 1924 to the middle of 1926 there 
| appeared to be a moderate year-to-year 
growth in money in circulation. From the 
middle of 1926, however, to the early 
| part of 1928 circulation declined sharply, 
reflecting a recession in domestic busi- 
ness and a downward tendency of prices. 
The decline appeared to have come to a 
halt in 1928, but was resumed again in 
1929. The reduction in currency during 
the past 18 months, in the face of ex- 
tremely active business and fairly firm 
commodity prices, may be attributed in 
part to the efforts of banks, both mem- 
ber and nonmember, to reduce their cash 
in vault in order to utilize all their avail- 
able assets at a time of growing in- 
debtedness and firm money rates, 

Another factor in the recent decline 
of currency may be a return flow of 
American money from abroad, after the 
stabilization of currency in France, Italy, 
and other European countries.  Satis- 
factory statistics of currency move- 








Discounts for Member Banks 


The following graph issued by the Federal Reserve Board July 29 in the 
Federal Reserve Bulletin shows the total discounts for member banks ex- 
millions of dollars, compared with the total for the New York City 
banks and the total for banks in leading cities. 





The graph is based on the 
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Credits 








Reserve Bank Credit 


The following graph, issued by the Federal Reserve Board July 29 in the 





Federal Reserve Bulletin, shows fluctuations of credit based on weekly av- 
erages of daily figures; the latest figures being for the week ending June 29. 
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| The Federal Reserve Board’s condition 
statement: of weekly reporting member 
banks in leading cities on July 24, made 
public July 29, shows increases for the 
week of $50,000,000 in loans and invest- 
ments of $23,000,000 in time deposits, 
-and decreases of $73,000,000 in net de- 
mand deposits, of $61,000,000 in Govern- 
ment deposits, and of $19,000,000 in bor- 
rowings from Federal reserve banks. 
Loans on_ securities increased $39,- 


000 in the New York district and $9,000,- 
000 in the Cleveland district, and declined 


iW ncrease in Loans and Investments 


Reported by Reserve Member Banks 


000,000 at all reporting banks, $45,000,- | 
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Weekly Condition Statement for July 24 Also Shows 


Rise in Time Deposits. 


| Net demand deposits. which at all re- 
porting banks were $73,000,000 below 
the preceding week’s total, declined $20,- 
000,000 in the Chicago district, $16,000,- 
000 each in the Boston and Dallas dis- 
tricts, and $11,000,000 each in the Phila- 
delphia and San Francisco districts. Time 
deposits increased $13,000,000 in the New 
York district and $23,000,000 at all re- 
|porting banks. 

The principal changes in borrowings 
|from Federal reserve banks for the week 
were declines of $24,000,000 at the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York, $15,- 
000,000 at Chicago and $11,000,000 at 
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$7,000,000 in the Boston district. “All 


reporting banks, and $41,000,000 in the 


other” loans increased $39,000,000 at all} 


Cleveland, and increases of $14,000,000 
at San Francisco, $7,000,000 at Boston 





|scale and there was only a relatively 


| easy money conditions, which lasted until 
ithe end of 1924 and contributed to a 
jreversal in the direction of gold move- 
| ments, so that in the following year there 


1925, showed a growth of $140,000,000 
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and $6,000,000 at Philadelphia. 

The tabulated statement of the 
principal resources and liabilities of 
all reporting member banks in each 
Federal reserve district, as of the 
close of business July 24, will be 
found at the bottom of this page. 


New York district, and declined $6,000,- | 
000 in the Cleveland district. 

Holdings of U. S. Government securi- 
ties declined $19,000,000 at all reporting 
banks and holdings of other securities 
$9,000,000. 





Money in Circulation 


The following graph was issued by the Federal Reserve Board on July 29 in 

the Federal Reserve Bulletin, showing the money in circulation in this country, 

_ expressed in millions of dollars. In this graph, which is based on monthly av- 

erages of daily figures, seasonal variations are eliminated: 
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ments in and out of the country are not 
available, however, and it is not possible | 
definitely to verify this supposition. | 
There may also have been some return | 
flow of currency from Cuba, where | 
American money is legal tender, and | 
where economic conditions have not been | 
favorable. It would seem, therefore, that | 
at least in part the recent decline in cur- 
rency has represented a return flow from 
foreign countries, which have effected 
monetary reforms, of American currency 
which they obtained in 1922-23 when 
their monetary conditions were disor- 
ganized. 

Changes for the past year in the vol-} 
ume of reserve bank credit and in the 
factors accounting for these changes may 
be compared with developments for the 
preceding years. 


Reserve Bank Credit 
Also Is Reviewed 


The volume of reserve bank credit, 
which declined until the middle of 1924, 
turned up in the following two years, de- 
clined again somewhat in the year end- 
ing in June, 1927, advanced sharply in 
the following year, and during the year 
ending in June of the present year de- 
clined by about one-half of the previous 
year’s advance. In large measure these 
changes are accounted for by the changes 
in the country’s stock of monetary gold. 
There were, however, several years in 
which other factors were of equal or 
greater importance than changes in gold 
stock. Thus in the year between the 
middle of 1922 and 1923, for instance, 
when there was an increase of $264,- 
000,000 in gold stock, there was also a 
growth of $138,000,000 in Treasury cur- 
rency outstanding and of $350,000,000 in| 
money in circulation. 


This was the one year in which a 
change in Treasury currency outstand- 
ing was of major importance; the large 
increase duing the year was due to pur- 
chase by the Treasury of silver against 
which it issued silver certificates. These 
operations were in accordance with the | 
Pittman Act of 1918, the certificates 
issued replacing in the circulation Fed- | 
eral reserve bank notes which under the 
terms of that act had in 1918-1920 been | 
issued to replace silver dollars previ- 
ously in circulation. As a result of 
these operations Treasury currency was 
substituted for a considerable volume of 
Federal reserve currency, and the de-| 
mand for reserve bank credit was di- 
minished without reference to changes 
in the total volume of money in circu- 
lation. 


Little Change in Volume 
Was Recorded in 1923 


During the year ending June, 1928, 
however, large additions to the reserve 
funds of member banks through gold 
imports and through the issue of silver 
certificates by the Treasury were largely 
offset by a growth in the domestic and 
foreign demand for American currency, 
so that there was little change in the 
volume of reserve bank credit. Member 
bank reserve balances increased slightly 
during the year, reflecting a moderate 
growth in member bank credit. During 
the following year, that ending in June, 
1924, gold imports were on a much larger 


Glass Plant in Belgium | 
Increases Capital Stock | 


The Compagnie Internationale pour la 
Fabrication Mecanique du Verre, Bel- 
gian glass plant, has announced an in- 
crease of capital from 66,000,000 francs | 
to. 100,000,000 francs (par at $0.0278),| 
Assistant Commercial Attache Leigh W. 
Hunt, Brussels, reports to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 
| The Department’s statement 
July 29 follows in full text: 

The capital increase will be achieved 
by the creation of 34,000 new shares | 
which witl be issued at the price of 1,100 
francs, Present shareholders will have | 
the privilege of subscribing one new) 
share for four old shares. 

This increase in capital is declared 
required for the development of the 
firm’s production in Belgium. This firm 
is now producing in their Moll installa- 


issued | 


annually with 12 machines. 


the Mons region which will have an an- 
nual capacity of 6,000,000 square meters 
when equipped with its full quota of six 
machines. The initial equipment of the 
new factory will consist of only four 
machines. 





in member bank reserve balances, the 
largest amount for any year in the period 
covered by the table. During that year 
there was some decrease in the demand 
for currency and no material changes in 
the other items; the loss of gold and the 
growth in member bank reserve balances 
were reflected in an increase of $232,000,- 
| 000 in Federal reserve bank credit. 


During the following year (June, 
1925-June, 1926) there was some inflow 
of gold and some increase in Treasury 
currency outstanding, offset by an in- 
crease in money in circulation, in mem- 
ber bank reserve balances, and in. un- 
expended capital funds. The net result 
was an increase of $67,000,000 in re- 
serve bank credit. This was a year of 
active business and of considerable 
growth in member bank credit. In the 
year ending in June, 1927, there was a 
considerable inflow of gold from abroad 
and a decrease in money in circulation, 
with the consequence that there was a 
decrease of $104,000,000 in reserve bank 
jcredit outstanding, notwithstanding a 
growth in member bank reserve balances, 
reflecting a rapid growth in member 
bank credit. 


Easier Money Conditions 
Were Sought in 1927 


In the summer of 1927 the Federal re- 
serve system, partly in view of a re- 
cession in domestic business and partly 
because of a severe strain on the foreign 
exchanges which, endangered the main- 
tenance of the gold standard, exerted its 
influence toward easier conditions in the 
money market. The cansequent low 
level of ‘money rates in the United 
States was an important factor in once 
more reversing the direction of gold 
movements, and during the year ending 
June, 1928, the country’s gold stock was 
diminished by nearly $500,000,000. This 
loss of gold and some growth in member 
bank reserve balances was offset in part 
by a decline in money in circulation, but 
was in large part reflected in a growth of 
$450,000,000 in the outstanding volume 
of reserve bank credit. This carries the 
analysis up to the developments for the 
latest year, which were discussed in de- 
tail in the early part of this review. 


To summarize, in the middle of 1929 
the volume of reserve bank credit out- 
standing was considerably below that in 
1928 and approximately at the average 
‘for the preceding five years. Develop- 
ments during the last year have thus 


small demand for additional currency; 
although reserve bank credit declined 
by $292,000,000, there was an increase of 
$134,000,000 in member bank reserve 
balances, and a correspondingly rapid 
growth of member bank credit. 

The year was one of exceptionally 





was a decrease of more than $100,000,- 
000 in the gold stock of the country. 
Nevertheless, the year ending in June, 














Resources and Liabilities of the Federal Reserve Member Banks 


Made public by. the Federal Reserve Board on July 29 as at close of business 


























Total. Boston, N. Y. Phila. Cleve. Rich. Atla. 

Loans and investments—total 22,459 1,514 8,753 1,227 2,183 676 640 
LOane—tOtal &)...0ccceecces 1,166 6,766 919 1,546 518 514 
On securities ......s000-: 485 3,454 479 722 202 149 
AS ORR iia ci naee 681 3,312 441 824 316 365 
Investments—total 348 1,987 308 638 159 126 
U. S. Govt. securities 2,723 172 1,048 95 306 74 58 
Other securities . .. 2,766 176 939 213 332 85 68 
Reserve with F, R. Bank.... 1,719 98 800 79 128 41 38 
Cash in vault ...: kata 243 18 67 14 30 13 10 
Net demand deposits ...... 13,146 918 5,798 711 1,046 352 313 
Time deposits ...%......... 6,671 454 1,638 264 948 239 240 
Government deposits .... 91 5 23 & 4 7 6 
Due from banks ..... 1,096 59 145 55 94 46 65 
Due to banks ......., 2,669 111 954 155 198 89 83 
Borrowings from F. R. Banks 771 be 346 37 52 28 43 


tions 12,000,000 square meters of glass | 


A new plant is now being erected in| 
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Changes in Status | 


U. S. Treasury 











—of— | Statement 
National Banks | July 26 
| Made Public July 29, 1929. 
Changes in the status of national Receipts. 
banks during the week ended July 25\¢ 
ustoms receipts ...... 5 
were announced July 29 by the Comp- | fenauaboormsencaciaiie Seren 
troller of the Currency as follows: Income tax .... 1,674,268.34 
Applications to organize received with Miscellaneous internal : 3 
agen ‘eas + and of ‘Sesidiaiediie: ban TOVENUG ”.... 050,00 ° 1,123,956.90 
e Park Nationa ank o iladelphia, is i he 7 
Pa.: capital, $200,000. Correspondent, cellaneous receipts 707,467.91 
- , > ae 
Phiedsiphia _ 2017 'W. Atlanta St., ‘ Total ordinary receipts 6,141,041.36 
The Citizens National Bank of Humboldt, alance previous day... 153,856,083.65 
Nebr.; capital, $40,000. Correspondent, wah dikes ae, 
|Frank Snethen, Humbolt, Nebr. WOU Teer ea ceee 159,997,125.01 
The Barnstable County National Bank of Expenditures, 
|Hyannis, Mass.; capital, $100,000. Cor- : 
respondent, Ralph Bodman, Hyannis, Mass. Sesereh pees a 5,347,060.19 
Applications to organize approved: Refunds of pu int debt. 304,604.58 
The Woodlawn-American National Bank P. . C wn B cscs 344,845.28 
of Birmingham, Ala.: capital, $100,000. |£@nama Canal ........ 27,504.74 
Correspondent, Horace C. Wilkinson, 502 Operations in special ac- 
First National Bank Building, Birmingham, | | Counts .............. 245,301.48 
| Ala. Adjusted service certifi- 
| ‘The Leeds Traders National Bank, Leeds,| cate fund ........... 207,704.31 
Ala.; capital, $50,000. Correspondent, B. | Civil-service retirement 
| E. Merrell, Care, Atlas Portland Cement SU ice 068 ch clean 27,144.27 
Co., Leeds, Ala. Investment of trust 
Applicauon to convert approved: funds aN Me ded vas oon 156,352.13 
Asbury Park National Bank and Trust examen oemeememnaness 
|Company, Asbury Park, N. J.; capital, Total ordinary 
$300,000. Conversion of Asbury Park Trust | ; 
|Company, Asvury Park, N. J. |Other Toakiie’ deus " ex. gs o9.). 
Charters issued: ‘ penditures .......00. 808,959.25 
The National Bank of Commerce of | Balance today .......0. 
| Astoria, Oreg.; capital, $100,000. Conversion | y 152,948,067.40 
|of Bank of Commerce, Astoria, Oreg. Pres- 
ident, J. E. Roman; ‘cashier, Chas. Wirk-| Total ...-...... sere. 159,997,125.01 
| kala. The accumulative figures, together 
| First ational Bank of Pawhuska, Okla.; | With the comparative analysis o i 
| capital, $100,000, President, J. W. Teter; . eis of. nenetnte 





and expenditures for the month and for 
| the year, are published each Monday. 


| cashier, E. C. Dysart. 
The Citizens National Bank of Colton, 
| Calif.; capital, $50,000. President, G. A. 
|Marsh; cashier, H. M. Hawkins. 
Change of title: 
| The Citizens National Bank of Fulton, 
|N. Y., to “Citizens National Bank and 
Trust Company of Fulton.” 

Voluntary liquidations: 

The National Bank of New Berne, New 





| Brookville, Ohio. Absorbed by The Citizens 
State & Savings Bank, Brookville, Ohio. 
The Jackson National Bank, Jackson, 
Minn.; capital, $80,000. Effective July 9, 
1929. T.iquidating Committee, Asher O. 


Bern, N. C.; capital, $250,000. Effective July Naaby, .C. H. Sether and W. D, Hunter, 
| 17, 1929. Liquidating agent, W. W. Griffin, | Jackson, Minn. Succeeded by The Jackson 
|New Bern, N. CG. Succeeded by The First | National Bank in Jackson, Minn., No. 13269% 
ee Bank of New Bern, N. C., No. The Oklahoma National bank of Hast- 

- . i > Ss a: we j on .: rn 

The First National Bank of Brookville, | "8% Ok!2-; capital, $25,000. Effective May 
Ohio; capital, $25,000. Effective July 22, 2 ee. Liquidating agent, Cc. C, Stephens, 
1929. Liquidati re ay s, . “se a "er 

: quideting agent, Abraham Hay. | ome state Bank, Hastings, Okla. 

Branch authorized under the act 
February 25, 1927: 

The Seward National Bank and Trust 
Company of New York, N. Y. Location of 
branch—Northeast corner of 93rd Street 
and Amsterdam Avenue (175 West 93rd 
Street), New York City. 











of 
largely offset those of the year before, 


when a loss of gold carried the volume of 
reserve bank credit to a high point. The 
amount of gold returned to this country 
during the past year, however, equaled 
only about two-fifths of the gold ex- 
ported during the preceding year. The 
remainder of the decline in reserve bank 
credit has reflected a reduction in money 
in circulation and in member bank re- 
serve balances. The decline in these bal- 
ances during the year ending June, 1929, | 

| 








Municipal Bonds 


We know of no better type of securi- 
ties in which the investor can obtain 
safety of principal and interest, mar- 
ketability and a satisfactory return, 
free from all Federal Income Taxes. 


Municipal bonds at present can be 
purchased at exceptionally attrac- 
tive prices yielding from 4.20% to 
4.75%, equivalent to a return of 
4.77% to 5.40% on taxable bonds 
if held by a corporation and 4.67% 
to 6.33% to individuals, depending 
upon their taxable income. 


is the only decline shown for any year 
during the period, covered by this re- | 
view. During the past year, which was 
characterized by a high level of money 
rates, the volume of member bank credit 
showed a decrease following upon a con- 
tinuous and rapid growth for the six 
preceding years, and this decrease was 
reflected in a reduction in member bank 
reserve balances. 





July 24, 1929 (in millions of dollars). ' ‘ 
Send for Current Lists 
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System of Cooling 
Motor Is Declared 
To Be Anticipated 


Provision of Fins to Conduct 

Heat From Cylinders Is 
Found in Previous | 
Patents. 


Ex PARTE CHARLES F. KETTERING. AS- 
SISTANT COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 
ATENT No. 1721808 was issued July 
23, 1929, to Charles F. Kettering for | 

heat exchange apparatus, on application 

No. 514614, filed November 9, 1921. 

The appellant’s claims 1 and 2, directed 
to cooling apparatus for air-cooled en- 
gines, were disallowed in view of a com- 
bination of two references disclosing ra- 
diating cooling fins of higher heat con- | 
ductivity than the cylinders, and means | 
to integrally connect such fins to the 
cylinders through the use of an alloy. 

Spencer, Sewall & Hardman for ap- 
pellant. : : 

Appeal from Examiners-in-Crief. 

The full text of the decision of As- 
sistant Commissioner Moore follows: 

The applicant appeals from the de- 
cision of the examiners-in-chief affirm- | 
ing the decision of the examiner finally 
rejecting claims 1 and 2. 

The invention relates to heat exchange 
devices which are adapted to cool the 
cylinders of internal combustion engines 
of the air cooled type. 

Subject Matter Outlined. 

The subject matter on appeal is de- 
fined as follows: 

“1, In heat exchange apparatus, 
means for dissipating heat comprising a 
metallic body, sheet metal heat-dissipat- 
ing elements thereon of higher heat con- 
ductivity than said body, said heat-dissi- 
pating elements being bonded integrally 
to said body by an uninterrupted layer of | 
bonding metal cohering to said body and | 
to said elements and providing an un- 
interrupted molecular path for conduct- 
ing heat from said body to said ele- 
ments. 


“og 
< 


In heat exchange apparatus, means 
for dissipating heat comprising a ferrous 
body, sheet copper heat-dissipating el:- 
ments thereon, said- heat-dissipating ele- 
ments being bonded integrally to said | 
body by an uninterrupted layer of bond- 
ing metal cohering to said body and to 
said elements and providing an uninter- 
rupted molecular path for conducting 
heat from said: body to said elements.” 
Two Cases Cited. 

The references are: Wolseley, (British) 
No. 122882 of 1918; Cambon (French) | 
No. 270173. 

The applicant states that prior to the 
filing of his application the air cooled 
engines had cylinders with radiating 
cooling fins cast integral therewith; or 
fins of the same material as the cylin- 
der anchored to the cylinder walls by 
edges of the fins; also, that fins of higher 
heat-conductivity than the cylinder had 
been conceived and disclosed in patents 
and printed publications; but, so far as 
known to the applicant, no engine ever 
came into commercial use with attached 
fins of the latter sort prior to his in- 
vention. The appellant states further 
that in order to obtain the necessary 
superficial area of the heat dissipating 
elements it is desirable to use thin sheet | 
metal; and in order to obtain a me-| 
chanically practicable union and a con- 
tinuous metallic path for the transfer 
of heat to the sheet metal fins, it was 
conceived that the fins should be united 
to the cylinder by a bond that could 
not be broken by variations of tempera- 
ture. The integrality of this bond the 
applicant conceives to be new with him. 

The British patent No. 122772 discloses 
means whereby heat may be rapidly con- 
ducted away from the cylinder of an in- 
ternal combustion engine which comprises 
(Fig. 1) heat-dissipating elements there- 
on (c ec’ c*) formed of aluminum, copper 
alloy, or other alloy or metal, which will 
readily take up and diffuse the heat, and 
an intermediate uninterrupted layer, 
formed of copper or other metal or alloy, 
secured to the cylinder by welding or 
casting, said intermediate layer operat- 
ing as a bonding metal to which the heat 
dissipating element is secured by “mole- 
cular contact.” 

The French patent No. 370173 dis- 
closes sheet metal heat-dissipating ele- 
ments; and it is believed that the ax- 
aminers-in-chief were right in holding 
that no invention was involved in sub- 
stituting the sheet metal heat-dissipating 
elements of the French patent for the 
heat-dissipating elements of the British 
patent. 

The decision of the examiners-in-chief 
is affirmed. 


Registration Granted 
Mark for Textiles 


Combination of Descriptive 
Term and Surname Approved. , 


EX PARTE FRED BUTTERFIELD & Co., INC. | 
APPLICATION FOR REGISTRATION OF A 
TRADE MARK, ASSISTANT COMMIS 
SIONER OF PATENTS. 

HE applicant was held entitled to 

registration of its trade mark “Hyde- 
grade” for bleached, unbleached, dyed 
and printed textile fabrics in the piece, 
the decision of the examiner holding that 
the mark was descriptive of the goods 
being reversed. 

Jacobi & Jacobi for applicant. 

The full text of the decision of As- 
sistant Commissioner Moore follows: 

The applicant appeals from the deci- 
sion of the examiner of trade marks 
finally refusing to register its trade 
mark “Hydegrade” for bleached, un- | 
bleached, dyed and printed textile fab- 
ries in the piece. 

The refusal to register the mark is 
based on the ground that the mark is 
descriptive of the goods. 

It appears from the record that the 
said mark was registered by the appli- 
cant’s predecessor June 26, 1906, No. 
54261, and that failure to renew the reg- 
istration was due to inadvertence. In/| 
view of this fact, and the further fact | 
that marks of this character have been 
registered, as evidenced by the decisions 
noted in the brief on appeal, the appli- | 
cant is entitled to the benefit of any rea- | 
sonable doubt as to the registrability of 
the mark. In said decisions such marks 
as “Bellgrade,” “Brown-Hoist,” and 
“Tatronife” were held to be registrable. 
In each of these cases a surname formed 
the first syllable of the mark, the last 
syllable naming the article of trade, or 
referring to the quality of such article. 

The decision of the examiner of trade 
marks is reversed, 

July 25, 1929, 
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| 263, 264 (C. C. A. 2). 


| plicates may never have been in the en- 


| fered that Janssens & Co. were the en-| 
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Shipping 


Agent of Consignee 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


Patents 
Must Prove Right 


To Sue Before Decision Is Rendered 


Award for 


Damage to Cargo Reversed Pending Establish-' 


ment of Authority to File Action, | 


Luoyp ROYAL BELGE, RESPONDENT, V. 
AUNT JEMIMA Mitts Co. 
CourT OF APPELAS FOR THE SECOND 
CIRCUIT. 

N reversing the decree of the District 
I Court, the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit, in the opinion 
herein, held that the consignor of a 
cargo of goods who endorsed bills of 
lading covering goods consigned to its 


own order, to the consignee, may sue for |. 


damages io the cargo, but must intro- 
duce evidence to prove his authority to 
sue on behalf of the consignee. 


The District Court had entered a de- | 


cree for the libellant, conditioned upon 
subsequent proof of its authority to sue, 


jand this, the court held, amounted to 


error, since the proof of authority to 
sue should have been made prior to the 
entry of a decree. 


such circumstances would have been 


more appropriate, the court explained, | 


than a conditional decree on the merits. 

In reversing the decree, however, the 
court did not dismiss the 
treated the case as though a continuance 
had been granted so as to enable the 
libellant to introduce evidence of au- 
thority to sue which might be rebutted 
by the libellee. 

On appeal from the District Court 
for the Southern District of New York. 

Loomis & Ruebush, Homer L. Loomis 
and Reginald B. Williams for the ap- 


Sellant; Bigham, Englar, Jones & Hous- 


ton, Henry N. Longley and Roger H. 
Loughran for the appellee. 

Before L. Hand, Swan and Augustus 
N. Hand, Circuit Judges. 

The full text of the statement of facts 
and the opinion of the court, delivered 
by Circuit Judge Swan, follows: 

Suit in the admiralty for damage to 
cargo carried on respondent’s vessel from 
New Orleans, La., to Antwerp, Belgium. 


The libel, filed by the shipper of 2,000 | 
bags of flour consigned to its own order, | 


alleged that it was bought on behalf of 
the Eugene M. Janssens & Company, to 
whom the order bills of lading had been 
duly endorsed before arrival of the ves- 
sel at the port of discharge, where the 
flour was turned out in damaged condi- 
tion. From an interlocutory decree that 


the libellant recover damages “upon fil-| 
ing proof that the consignee has author- | 


ized or ratified the suit,” and that there- 
upon the ascertainment of damages be 
referred to a commisisoner, the ship- 
owner has appealed. Reversed. 


Damage Ascribed 
To Bad Stowage 


Swan, Circuit Judge: At the turn out 
the bags were stained with yellow 
streaks on the outside and the flour had 
become so tainted by an odor of turpen- 
tine or pitch pine as to be unfit for 
human consumption. The shipment had 
been received in “apparent good order 


and condition” and had been stowed in| 
The dis- | 
trict court held that these facts justified | 


holds containing pine lumber. 


the inference that the damage was due to 
bad stowage. 


never have passed on the merits because 
the libellant had not proved its right to 
sue. This presents an important ques- 
tion of practice. 


The carrier’s promise evidenced by the | 
bill of lading was to deliver the goods | 


to the holder of the bill of lading. If 


this were all, production of the bill of | 


lading by the shipper would be presump- 
tive evidence, that it was still the holder 
and was entitled to sue for damage to 
the goods. The Cabo Villana, 14 F. (2d) 
978; aff'd, 18 F. (2d) 220 (C. C. A.). 
But the libel alleges that by endorsement 
Janssens & Co. had become the owner 


of the bill of lading and entitled to de- | 


livery of the merchandise. This is an 
admission. of a fact which divested the 
consignor of his interest and entitled the 
endorsees to sue in their own names. 
The Thames, 14 Wall 98; Olivier 
Straw Goods Corp. v. 
Kaisha, 27 F. (2d) 129 (C. C; A.: 2). 
Moreover, the libel further alleges that 


the suit is brought for and on account| 
It is a well recog-| 


of Janssens & Co. 
nized practice in the admiralty that the 


agent of an absent owner of cargo may | 


assert in his own name his principal’s 
right of action. Houseman v. Cargo of 
The North Carolina, 15 Pet. 40; The 
Thames, supra; The Speybank, 28 F. 
(2d) 436 (D. C. M.); Nat. Interocean| 
Corp. v. Emmons Coal M. Corp., 270 F.! 
997 (D. C. E. D. Pa.); Craigin & Co. v.| 
International S. S. Co., 15 F. D. (2d) } 
Our statement in! 
Transmarine Corp. v. Levitt & Co., 25 
F, (2d) 275, 278, that “the buyer-con- 
signee, and he alone, can sue “when the 
consignor has parted with title to the 
goods,” was made with reference to an 
action at law and cannot be pushed to| 
the extreme of modifying the established | 
admiralty practice. See United States 
v. U. S. Steel Products Co., 27 F. (2d) | 
547, 549 (D. C. S. D. N. Y.). Conse- 
quently, the libel was sufficient as a} 
pleading and the objection relates only 
to a failure to prove at the trial that 
the libellant has a real interest or rep-| 
resented a real interest in the suit. See 
The Speybank, supra. 


Transfer of Interest 


In Goods Is Admitted 


There is no suggestion that the con- 
signor had vetaken the goods and suf- 
fered damage of its own, as in the Trans- 
marine case, supra. The libellant proved | 
no damage to itself; on the contrary, 
there is an admission by pleading that 
it has parted with its interest and that 
the right of action is in the endorsee of | 
the bill of lading, on whose behalf the| 
consignor sues. Appellant contends | 
that there is no evidence either of Jans-| 
sens & Company’s interest or of thé li- 
bellant’s authority to act as their agent. 
The bills of lading were issued in du- 
plicate and a set marked “second orig- 
inal” was introduced in evidence, but 
solely to prove the terms of the contract 
of carriage. The endorsements were not 
proved nor were they admitted in evi- 
dence. Mere possession by the shipper 
of duplicates, with the admission that 
the originals had been duly. endorsed, 
cannot be regarded as proof that the en- 
dorsee has authorized the suit, The du- 


} 


dorsee’s possession. No. proof was of- 
dorsee, nor was it even proved to whom | 
the goods were delivered. The deposi- 
tion of G. C. Robyns, a “flour importer” | 


of Antwerp, who examined the goods,| Congress contemplated 


CIRCUIT 


A continuance under | 


libel bui} 


23 F. (2d)-398. The ap-! 
pellant contends that the court should! 


Osaka Shosen | 





states: 


of which my firm was interested in 1,00¢ 
only, the other 1,000 having been sold | 
to parties’ who held the documents. The 
2,000 sacks were unloaded altogether on 
the quay. The party to whom my firm 
had sold 1,000 sacks stated that he must | 
refuse delivery owing tothe flour being 
damaged and having an offensive smell 


| 


The witness did not state the name of 
| his firm. - Hence, the fact that Robyns 
testified does not justify an inference 
that the libeilant was suing with the 
| approval of the endorsee of the bills of 
lading. This was evidently the conclu- 
}sion of the district court in conditioning 
ithe decree “upon filing proof that the 
consignee had authorized or ratified the 


| suit.” 





|Owners May Ratify 
Filing of Suit by Agent 

Undoubted'y, an agent’s unauthorized 
jact in filing a libel for absent owners 
may be subsequently ratified by them and 
| proof of such ratification made before 
|the decree is entered will be sufficient. 
| Houseman v. Cargo of The North Caro- 
| lina, 15 Pet. 40, 49. But this is very dif- 
jferent from saying that without any 
| proof whatever of the agent’s authority 
la decree may be entered against the 
|carrier. The decree must bind the prin- 
‘cipal, in whose right the suit is brought, 
no less than the carrier, and without re- | 
{gard to whether it be against the car- 
\rier or in his favor. If ratification may 
be made after the decree, the giving or 
withholding of it may very likely turn 
|on whether the principal thinks the de- 
leree favorable or the reverse. If the 
latter he might refuse ratification and 
pursue the carrier in a suit of his own. 
Moreover, is the proof of ratification to 
be “filed” ex parte, with no opportunity | 
to the carier to dispute its authority or | 
to question the validity of the alleged | 
endorsement of the bill of lading? If it ' 
|is meant merely that proof of authority 
}is to be presented to the court and that | 
an opportunity will then be given the 
libellant to controvert it, a continuance 
rather than a conditional decree on the 
merits would be more appropriate. These 
considerations demonstrate to our minds 
the dangers of sanctioning such a decree 
as was entered below. No controlling 
authority has been cited which supports 
|it. There is a dictum in Northern Com- 
mercial Co. v. Lindblom, 162 F. 250 (C, 
C. A. 9) that the consignor after hav- | 
|ing parted with title to the goods may | 
sue the carrier upon the contract of car- 
riage as trustee of an express trust for 
the benefit of the consignee. This the- 
ory is supported by cases which we re- 
pudiated in the Transmarine decision, 
supra. Moreover, it is inconsistent} 
with the requirement that the consignee | 
ratify the suit. In The Presque Isle, | 
140 F. 202 (D. C. W. D. N. Y.) the libel- | 
lant was apparently allowed to postpone | 
until the commissioner’s hearing proof | 
of his right by way of subrogation to | 
the cargo owner’s claim for, damage; but | 
the libel there alleged that the libellant | 
| (the shipper) had paid the cargo owner | 
the amount of his damage and final de- |} 
temination of the libellant’s right to sue | 
|ws apparently reserved. In the U. S. | 
Steel Products case, supra, the ship- | 
owner sued the shipper on the contract 
| of carriage for certain charges; and the | 
| latter filed a cross-libel on behalf of the 
consignee for damage to the merchan-| 
'dise. Upon the merits the original bill | 
| was dismissed and it was held that the | 
| respondent was entitled to a decree on| 
its cross-libel upon filing proof that its | 
consignee had ratified its suit upon the | 
cross libel. The propriety of determin- | 
ing the merits before proof was made of | 
authority to assert the counterclaim on| 
| behalf ofthe consignees may well be} 
doubted for it is subject to the mischief | 
already noted of allowing the consignees | 
an opportunity to gamble on the result | 
of the litigation and give or withhold} 
their ratification accordingly. The pres- | 
ent decree cannot be affirmed without 
sanctioning what we regard as an ob- | 
jectionable procedure. | 

Accordingly the decree must be re- | 
versed. However, we do not think it | 
is necessary to dismiss the libel and re- 
quire the libellant to start again from 
the beginning. If libellant shall make 
proof of its authority to maintain the 
suit on behalf of the endorsee of the 
bills of lading, the issues may be recon- 
sidered without reference to the court’s 
previous findings. In other words, we 
direct that the suit be treated as though 
there had been a continuance to enable 
the libellant to introduce further evi- 
dence, that the respondent be allowed to | 
introduce additional evidence to meet | 
any phase of the libellant’s case, that 
the libellant be allowed to offer evidence 
in rebuttal, if it so desires, and that the 


|issues be then determined de novo with- 
}out regard to the previous findings upon 


the merits. 


The decree is reversed and the cause 
remanded for further proceedings in 


|conformity with this opinion. 


June 17, 1929, 


State Commission Fees 
To Lawyer Are Tax Exempt 


[Continued from Page 4.) 


/immune from the tax after having been 


turned into the firm and distributed be- 
tween Fesler and the petitioners accord- 
ing to the amount of the partnership | 
profits each was entitled to receive. 

In Alfred S. Frank 16 B. T. A. 771, we 
had before us a case involving a similar 
question to that involved here. In that 
case we said: 

“We do not deem it essential to this | 
decision to decide whether or not Brown | 
was an employe of a political subdivision | 
of the State of Ohio. Brown is not the 
petitioner. We have before us the part- 
ner, Frank, who claims that the mantle 
of immunity which might shield Brown 
as to income paid to him also protects 
the partner in so far as his distributive 
share of the partnership proceeds repre- | 
sents a division of the salary paid to 
Brown and turned in by him to the part- 
nership. With this contention we can 
not agree. * * * 

“Though this section [Section 1211 of 
the Revenue Act of 1926] deals prima- | 
rily with refunds it seems clear that 
that the im- 
munity be personal to the person receiv- 


| “The shipment consisted of*2,000 bags|ing the same ‘as compensation for per- 
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Trade Marks 


Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Gards usually employed in libraries, 
approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


GHIPPING: Carriage of Goods: Loss or Injury: Actions for Damages: 


Libel by Consignor for Damage to Cargo: Proof of Authority to Sue.— 
Where a libel for damage to cargo, filed by the shipper of goods consigned 
to its own order but endorsed by bill of lading to the consignee prior to 
its arrival at point of destination, alleged that it was brought on behalf 
of the consignee, but no proof of- authority to sue was given at the trial 
and the District Court entered a decree for the lebellant, conditioned upon 
subsequent proof of the libellant’s authority to sue, held: The District 
Court erred in entering a decree without proof of the libellant’s authority 
to sue, a continuance being more appropriate under such circumstances than 
a Conditioned -decree on the merits.—Lloyd Royal Belge v. Aunt Jemima 
Mills Co.—(Cireuit Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit)—Yearly Index 
Page 1280, Col. 2 (Volume IV). July 30, 1929. 


HIPPING: Carriage of Goods: Loss or Injury: Actions for Damages: 

Unauthorized Filing of Libel by Agent: Ratification—An agent’s unau- 
thorized act in filing a libel for absent owners may be subsequently ratified 
by them, but such ratification must be made prior to the entry of a decree.— 
Lloyd Royal Belge v.: Aunt Jemima Mills Co.—(Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit)—Yearly Index Page 1280, Col. 2 (Volume IV). 
July 30, 1929. 


HIPPING: Carriage of Goods: Loss or Injury: Actions for Damages: 

Authority of Agent to Sue——Mere possession by the shipper of a dupli- 
cate bill of lading, with the admission that the original had been duly 
endorsed, cannot be regarded as proof that the endorsee has authorized the 
shipper to bring suit for damage to cargo.—Lloyd Royal Belge v. Aunt 
Jemima Mills Co.—(Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit).— 
Yearly Index Page 1280, Col. 2 (Volume IV). July 30, 1929. 

HIPPING: Carriage of Goods: Loss or Injury: Actions for Damages: 

Who May Sue.—In admiralty the agent of an absent owner of cargo 
may assert in his own name his principal’s right of action—Lloyd Royal 
Belge v. Aunt Jemima Mills Co.—-(Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit) —Yearly Index Page 1280, Col. 2 (Volume IV). July 30, 1929. 


SSIGNMENTS: Equitable Assignments: Order or Draft on Particular 
Fund: Knowledge of Both Parties—Where an insolvent bank, which 
borrowed a sum of money from another bank without divulging its financial 
condition, gave its draft on a third bank for that amount and later went 
into the hands of a receiver; and the third bank refused to accept the draft, 
held: The lending bank is not entitled, on the theory of equitable assign- 
ment, to the amount of the draft from the funds held by the third bank 
on deposit for the borrowing bank, since an intention that a draft shail 
be paid out of a particular fund cannot be inferred from knowledge which 
only one of the parties has, and the lending bank knew nothing of the 
insolvency of the borrowing bank.—Scharnberg et al. v. Citizens National 
Bank of Spencer, Iowa.—(Circuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit).— 
Yearly Index Page 1280, Col. 6 (Volume IV). July 30, 1929. 


RUSTS: Constructive Trusts: Fraud or Other Wrong in Acquisition of 

Property: Evidence to Establish Trust: Weight and Sufficiency—Where 
an insolvent bank, which borrowed a sum of money from another bank 
without divulging its financial condition, gave its draft on a third bank 
for that amount and later went into the hands of a receiver; and the third 
bank refused to accept the draft, held: The lending bank is not entitled 
to a preference over general creditors on the theory that the money loaned, 
because of fraud, became a trust fund in the hands of the borrowing bank, 
since the burden of proving a fraud is upon the person alleging it and the 
lending bank failed to prove that the officers of the borrowing bank had 
knowledge of its insolvency.—Scharnberg et al. v. Citizens National Bank 
of Spencer, Iowa.—(Circuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit).— 
Yearly Index Page 1280, Col. 6 (Volume IV). July 30, 1929. 


Patents and Trade Marks 


PATENTABILITY: Anticipation: Combination of References: Cooling 
Apparatus for Air-cooled Engines.—Claims 1 and 2, covering apparatus for 
air-cooled engines, and limited to the feature of providing radiating cooling 
fins of higher heat conductivity than the cylinders and of integrally con- 
necting such fins to the cylinders, held: Anticipated by two references dis- 
closing this feature. Patent No. 1721808.—Ex parte Kettering. (Assistant 
Commissioner of Patents).—Yearly Index Page 1280, Col# 1 (Volume IV). 
July 30, 1929. 


REGISTRATION: Descriptive Properties of Goods: Sugar and Candied 
Sweets: ‘“Revere”’—Where it appeared that the opposer was long prior 
in point of time in the use of his mark comprising a representation of a 
rider upon a golloping horse pictured upon a background over which the 
words “Revere Sugar” were inscribed, as applied to sugar, but applicant 
used the word “Revere” appearing above the representation of a rider and 
a galloping horse, all upon a black bordered background, used on a long 
list of goods, including pickles, evaporated fruits, etc., held: Applicant 
entitled to registration of his mark, except as to its use on sugars and 
candied sweets.—Revere Sugar Refinery v. Joseph G. Salvato. (First Assist- 
and Commissioner of Patents).—Yearly Index Page 1276, Col. 4 (Volume 
IV). July 30, 1929. 


REGISTRATION: Right to Registration: Corporate Name: “Revere”’.— 
Opposer’s contention that it had suffered damage by virtue of the fact that 
the goods and the marks of the parties were similar and that the word 
“Revere” constituted an essential part of the corporate name of the opposer, 
held: Overruled, in view of prior registrations indicating that neither party 
was entitled to exclusive appropriation of the name asa part of its cor- 
porate name.—Revere Sugar Refinery v. Joseph G. Salvato. (First Assist- 
ant Commissioner of Patents).—Yearly Index Page 1276, Col. 4 (Volume 
1V). July 30, 1929. 


REGISTRATION: Descriptive Marks: “Hydegrade”.—The trade mark 
“Hydegrade” for bleached, unbleached, dyed and printed textile fabrics in 
the piece, denied registration by the Examiner on grounds of being descrip- 
tive of the goods, held: Registrable, applicant being entitled to benefit of 
any reasonable doubt as to the registrability of the mark.—Ex parte Fred 
Butterfield & Co., Inc. (Assistant Commissioner of Patents).—Yearly Index 
Page 1280, Col. 1 (Volume IV). July 30, 1929. 


|come received by the firm as attorneys 
| for other receivers. 
| tend that such income is exempt for the 


sonal services as an officer or employee | 
of any State or political subdivision | 
thereof * * *’ We believe this section | 
to be merely enunciatory of the general | 
rule of law covering the scope of the im-| 
munity afforded the employees of one} 
government for taxation by another. | 
Here Brown’s salary was paid into the| 
partnership and indiscriminately mixed | 


| with funds received from other sources. | 


“A decision as to the legal effect of | 
such a commingling as to Brovwn’s in-| 
come is not pertinent here but to extend | 
immunity to the share of the partner- | 
ship income received by petitioner would 
be stretching the doctrine beyond reason 
or precedent. Frank was at no time an 
employee of the District. He received 
no income therefrom. It would do vio- 
lence both to the language and spirit of 
the act and to the general rule of law 
to relieve him from the tax in question.” 

Fesler’s tax liability is not involved in 
the instant proceedings, and in view of 
our holding in the Frank case, we deem 
it unnecessary to determine whether his 
compensation for services as a receiver 
was exempt. The contention of the peti- 
tioners must be denied. 

The remaining contention relates to} 
the taxability of the petitioners’ distribu- 
tive shares of certain income received by 
them as attorneys for Fesler, in his ca- 
pacity as receiver, and certain other in- 


The petitioners con- 





reason that attorneys for receivers in 
Indiana are employees of the State. In 
support of this contention petitioners 
urge that since under the Indiana 
statutes a receiver is entirely subject to 
control by the court as to all his acts, in- 
including the litigation carried on by his 
attorneys, that the attorneys are also 
subject to the control of the court. They 
further urge that attorneys are officers 
of the court; that being attorneys for a 
receiver they were assistants to the court 
performing governmental work and the 
performance of such work made them 
State employes. They also urge that 
in their cases they were appointed by 
the court as attorneys for the receiver. 
In Fleming v. Bowers, 11 Fed. (2d) 
789, affirmed 27 Fed. (2d) 128, the court 
had before it the question as to whether 
a Federal court receiver was an officer 


or employe of the United States. The 
court said: 

“Courts, of course, are an instrumen- 
tality of the sovereignty under which 
they function, but it does not follow that 
every person who is called upon by the 
court to aid in the performance of its 
duties thereby becomes an officer or em- 
ploye of the sovereign that created the 
court. An attorney at law is rightfully 
said to be an officer of the court in 
which he is duly admitted to practice. 
But he is not, for such reason, a gov- 
ernmental officer or employe. Nor does 
he become such if the court appoints 
him to act as a master to hear testi- 
mony and report to the court, or assigns 
him to defend an impecunious person 
charged with an offense against the gov- 
ernment. In such appointments, * * * 
the court merely calls to its assistance, 
in the performance of its duties, a per- 
son who is considered competent to 
further the ends and purposes of the 
judicial establishment, and no change in 
the attorney’s previous status, as re- 
spects the government, is brought about.” 


The language of the court with re- 
spect to receivers is applicable with even 
greater force in the case of attorneys 
for receivers. They are a step further 
removed from the exercise of sovereign 
power. Even if receivers were officers 
or employes of the State, attorneys ren- 
dering legal services to receivers are en- 
gaged in the work of their profession 
and their status is not changed because 
a client happened to be a receiver. 

Nor do we think that the tax here in- 
volved impairs to any substantial degree 
the right of the State to carry out its 
sovereign powers. Accordingly, we are 
of the opinion that the income here being 
considered is not exempt from the tax. 

At the hearing there developed some 
difference between the parties as to the 
amount received in 1922 for the services 
of Elam and Young, as attorneys for 
Fesler, in his capacity as receiver for 
the William Small Company. The re- 
spondent admitted $2,000 was received, 
while the petitioners contend that the 
amount was $2,500. The evidence shows 
the amount to be $2,500 and we have so 
found. 

Judgment will be 
Rule 50. 

July 25, 1929. 
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Claims 
Draft Given by Insolvent to Repay — 
Loan Does Not Give Priority to Claim 


Intention for Payment From Specific Fund Must Be 
Known to Both Parties, Appellate Court Rules. 


LEWIS SCHARNBERG ET AL., AS EXECU- 
TORS, ETC., APPELLANTS, V. CITIZENS 


NATIONAL BANK OF SPENCER, FowA. 
No. 8368, Crrcurr Court oF APPEALS 
FOR THE EIGHTH CIRCUIT. 
N intention that a draft shall be 
paid out of a particular fund cannot 
be inferred from knowledge possessed by 
only one of the parties, the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit held 
in the opinion herein. The burden of 
proof in establishing a constructive trust 
rests with the person alleging it, the 
Court. declares, and the appellant failed 
to support his allegation with sufficient 
proof. / 

The appellee, while insolvent, had bor- 
rowed $4,000 from the appellant and had 
given its draft 6n a third bank in return, 
the Court explained. The draft was not 
accepted and the appellee went into the 
hands of a receiver. The appellant sought 
to recover the amount of the draft 
from the third bank on the theory of 
equitable assignment, but the Court de- 
clared that an intention that the draft 
should be paid out of the particular de- 
posit cannot be inferred from the fact 
that only one of the parties knew of the 
insolvency. 


The appellant also sought to recover 
on the theory of a constructive trust, but 
the Court held that he has failed to proye 
that the officers of the appellee bank 
knew it to be insolvent. 


On appeal from the District Court for 
the Northern District of Iowa. 

Paul M, Hatfield (Arnold L. Fribourg, 
Ernest J. Fribourg and Buck & Kirk- 
patrick on the briefs) for the appellant; 
J. T. Burke (LeRoy A. Rader, David W. 
Stewart and R. H. Hatfield on the brief) 
for the appellee. 


Before Kenyon and Van Valkenburgh, 
Circuit Judges, and Otis, District Judge. 


The full text of the opinion of the 
Court, delivered by Judge Otis, follows: 

Appellants on and prior to the 8th day 
of November, 1926, were operating at 
Spencer, Iowa, what was known as the 
Bank of M. E. Griffin. The Citizens 
National Bank, one of the appellees 
herein (the receiver of that bank is the 
other appellee) was located in the same 
town. On November 6, 1926, the Citi- 
zens National Bank, being hard pressed 
financially, sent a representative to Chi- 


conduct of the parties, the disclosures 
made at the time of the contract, and 
weigh the probabilities of the case, it is 
impossible to infer otherwise than that 
it was intended that the particular fund 
in the Tradesmen’s Bank should be not 
only the source from which payment of 
the check to be given should be made, 
but that the fund should be transferret} 
and appropriated pro tanto for that pu» 

pose. It is, of course, true, that tne 
method adopted to evidence the appropri- 
ation was a check drawn generally upon 

the Tradesmen’s Bank, but, as already 

stated, the authorities are clear that 
when it is established that \it was the 

intention and agreement of the parties 

to a transaction that a check drawn gen- 

erally should be paid out o fa particular 
fund, such check, as between the parties, 
will be treated as though an order for 

payment out of a specific, designated 

mae, 

Clearly in the present case there is a 
complete absence of that fact which was 
in the Yardley case the important fact, 
namely, knowledge on the part of both 
parties to the transaction that the bor- 
rowing bank was in an embarrassed con- 
dition. An intention on the part of both 
parties that a check shall be paid out of 
a particular fund cannot be inferred from 
knowledge which only one of the parties 


| has. 


2. Before the second theory advanced 
by the appellants, the trust fund theory, 
is applicable, the appellants must have 
shown not only that the borrowing bank 
at the time it obtained funds from the 
appellants was insolvent, but also that 
the officers of that bank knew that it was 
insolvent. St. Louis & San Francisco 
R. Co. v. Johnston, 1383 U. S. 566, 576; 
Quinn v. Earle, 95 Fed. 728, 732; West- 
ern German Bank v. Norvell (C. C. A. 5), 
134 Fed. 724, 726; Fidelity & Deposit 
Co. v. Kelso State Bank (C. C. A. 9) 287 
Fed. 828, 829; Breman v. Tillinghast 
(C. C. A. 6) 201 Fed. 609, 615; Marvin, 


'Commissioner v. Martin (C.-C. A. 6) 20 


Fed. (2d) 746, 747. 


‘Burden Said to Be 


| 





On Appellants 


In Fidelity & Deposit Company of 
Maryland v. Kelso Bank, 287 Fed. 829, 


cago, to obtain, if possible, from the|the Court of Appeals for the Ninth Cir- 
Federal Reserve Bank at Chicago a loan| cuit said: 


of $50,000, failing which he was in- 


“The burden of proof is upon the ap- 


structed to bring back a bank examiner] pellants to show that real fraud was 


to take charge of the bank. 


On the] practiced upon them. 


To do this they 


same day, November 6th, an official of | were required to show affirmatively both 
the Citizens National Bank called an of-|that .the bank was actually insolvent 
ficial of the Griffin Bank by telephone} when it received the deposit and that 


and asked if the Griffin Bank 


could] its managing officers then knew this to 


supply the Citizens National Bank with|be the fact.” 


$4000 in currency. The official of the 
Griffin Bank replied that the vault of 
that bank at that time (it was then Sat- 
urday afternoon) was closed. On the 
opening of the Citizens National Bank 
on Monday morning, November 8th, one 
of the officials again called the Grif- 
fin Bank, 
$4000, and was told that the advance 
would be made. An official of the Citi- 
zens National then went to the Grif- 
fin Bank, drew a draft in the amount 
of $4000 on the Continental Commercial 
National Bank of Chicago in favor of 
the Griffin Bank, received therefor 


$4000, took the currency io the Citizens | 


National, and placed it in the cash of 
that bank. At the time of this trans- 
action and prior thereto no information 
was given by the Citizens National 
Bank to the Griffin Bank as to the for- 
mer’s financial difficulties, as to the fact 
that its representative had been sent to 
Chicago, or as to the instruction with 
which he had been sent. The deposits 
received on November 8th at the Citi- 
zens National were segregated, identi- 
fied, and, as to some of them at least, 
later returned to depositors. On the 
morning of November 9th, the loan of 
$50,000 sought from the Federal Reserve 
Bank having not been obtained, the 
Citizens National did not open. It had 


then at hand in cash $4412.81, in addi- | 


tion to the segregated deposits received 
November 8th. Its affairs were taken 
over by a receiver. Payment of the $4000 
draft was refused by the Continental 
and Commercial National Bank. There- 
fore this suit was brought to recover 


| $4000 from the appellees. 


Appellees Concede 
Bank Was Insolvent 
At the trial it was conceded by ap- 


pelleess that on November 8th the Cit- | 


izens National Bank was insolvent but 
not that its officers knew that it was in- 
solvent. 


The case is here on appeal from the 
decree of the District Court in favor of 
the appellees. 


Appellees contend that they were en- 
titled to recover on one or both of two 
legal theories. The first is that the 
facts here created in»their favor and 
equitable assignment to the amount of 
$4000 of funds of the Citizens National 
Bank on deposit with the Continental 
and commercial National Bank of Chi- 
cago. The second is that from the facts 
here it should have been found that the 
$4000 given to. the’ Citizens National 
Bank by the appellants became a trust 
fund in the hands of that bank, and that 
since the funds in the hands pf the re- 
ceiver were augmented thereby, the ap- 
pellants were entitled to a preference 
over general creditors. 

1. In support of the thepry of equi- 
table assignment the appellants rely on 
the case of Fourth Street National 
Bank v. Yardley, 165 U. S. 634. That 
case, however, is not in point. 

In the Yardley case, the borrowing 
bank was’in a condition of financial em- 
barrassment, that fact was known to its 
officers, and was represented to the lend- 
ing bank at the time application was 
made for funds and at the time the draft 
of the borrowing bank was given to the 
lending bank. The important fact was 
this last, that the condition of the bor- 
rowing bank was made known to the 
lending bank. Because that fact was in 
the minds of the officers, both of the 
lending and of the borrowing bank, the 
Supreme Court said that no other con- 
clusion was possible than that the “par- 
ties must have and did intend to create 
a particular appropriation, charge or 
lien on the property upon the faith of 
which they both dealt” 


Further, the Supreme Court said, 1. ¢. 


““When we consider the situation and 


asked for an advance of} 


| 


In Quinn v. Earle, 95 Fed. 728, a case 
often cited, it was said, 1, c. 732: 

“If the president and officers of the 
bank knew or believed that the bank wa, 
hopelessly and irretrievably insolvent %t 
the time of receiving the deposit of the 
complainant, then a fraud was undoubt- 
edly committed by the bank upon the 
complainant, for which there should be 
a remedy. But fraud must be proved,» 
and is not to be presumed, and the bur- 
den of proof is on the complainant. The 
mere fact that the bank was in an em- 
barrassed condition, by reason of the 
large indebtedness to it from its presi- 
dent, is not sufficient of itself to es- 
tablish the fraud alleged in this case. 
A trader, whether a corporation or an 
individual, may be struggling in the 
straits of financial embarrassment, but 
with an honest hope of weathering the 
financial storm and of being eventually 
solvent. Property received by such an 
individual or concern in the ordinary 
course of business during the period of 
such embarrassment becomes honestly 
theirs, and the fact that their expecta- 
tions were unrealized, and their hopes 
not well founded, would not fasten upon 
them a fraud that would vitiate their 
business transactions.” 


Knowledge ofInsolvency 
Must Be Proved 


In the present case it was admitted 
that when the borrowing bank received 
the amount involved here from the lead- 


ing bank, it, the borrowing bank, was 
insolvent. But it was. incumbent upon 
the appellants to have proved more than 
that. They must have proved also that 
|the officers of the borrowing bank knew 
|that it was insolvefft. The trial court 
{found that that fact was not proved 
‘and we think rightly so found. 

All that was proved was that the of- 
\fiecrs of the porrowing bank knew that 
|the bank was financially embarrassed. 
|They did not know it was _ insolvent. 
|It is entirely inconsistent with the as- 
{sumption of such knowledge on their part 
|that they believed it possible and were 
|attempting to borrow $50,000 from the 
Federal Reserve Bank. They could not 
have known that their bank was insol- 
vent, that its liabilities exceeded its as- 
sets, and at the same time have thought 
it possible to borrow from the Federal 
Reserve Bank $50,000. Nor do we think 
that the fact that on the day before the 
bank closed deposits were segregated by 
the officers proves that the officers had 
knowledge that the bank was insolvent, 
When that fact is considered together 
with the fact that they were attempting ¥ 
to borrow $50,000, which latter fact in- 
dicates a belief in the solvency of the 
bank, it shows no more than that they 
considered it was possible that the bank 
would not be able to continue to func- 
tion as a bank, notwithstanding their be- 
lief that it was not insolvent. If the sec- 
|ond fact, that is, the segregation of de- 
posits, stood alone, it might be sufficient 
to warrant the conclusion that the officers 
knew that the bank was insolvent, but it 
is robbed of its tendency conclusively to 
suggest such knowledge by the presence 
of the first fact. The segregation of 
funds merely indicated that the officers 
knew the bank was in a precarious con- 
dition and that it might turn out to be 
insolvent 

Affirmed. 

July 6, 1929, 
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Review of Immigration for Year Shows | 


Germans Leading With British Second 


No Aliens Admitted From 1 
Sends Third Largest Num 


No visas were granted for persons in 
10 countries to enter the United States 
as immigrants during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, according to a statement 
of the status of immigration quotas made 
public by the Department of State. 

The 10 countries were: Andorra, Bhu- 
tan, Muscat, Nepal, Ruanda and Urundi, 
Samoa, South West ‘Africa, Togoland 
(British), Togoland, French, and the 
Island of Yap. 

The list of visas granted, as announced , 
by the Department, follows in full text: 


| 


0 Quota Countries; Ireland 
ber With Sweden Fourth. 


The figures represent visas actu-| 
ally reported as issued under each| 
quota. Reports on many other visas for'| 
which quota numbers have been allotted) 
to distant consulates are received by the | 
quota-control officers only after the end 
of the month for which allotted. The 
figures given for visas issued at the end 
of a given month are therefore in some 
cases, especially in the quota for Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, provisional | 
in character and are less than the total | 
obtained at a later date. | 


<> 


Statement showing status of immigration quotas for the fiscal year ended June 30, | 
1929, total quota, 1928-1929, A; number of quota immigrant visas granted, preference, B, 


nonpreference, C; balance on date indicated, D 


Afghanistan 
AAibania 

Andorra ... 
Arabian peninsula 
Armenia 

Australia 

Austria 

Belgium 

Bhutan 

Bulgaria 

Cameroon (British) 
Cameroon (French) . 
China 
Czechoslovakia . 
Danzig, Free City of 
Denmark 

Egypt 

Estonia 

Ethiopia 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
CE iis cs ce teen's 692 ve Sova seeds 
Hungary 

Iceland 

India 

Iraq 

Irish Free State 
Italy 

EN! 6.55 <0 aw sp 
Latvia 

LiPeria 
Liechtenstein 
Lithuania 
Luxemburg 
Monaco 

Morocco 

Muscat 


Wager. 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Norway 
New Guinea 
Palestine 
*Persia 
Poland 
Portugal 
Ruanda and Urundi 
Rumania 
Russia, European and Asiatic 
Samoa 
San Marino 
eee 
South Africa, Union of 
South West Africa 
Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Syria and The Lebanon 
Tanganyika 
Togoland (British) 
Togoland (French) 
Turkey 
Yap 
Yugoslavia 
“A telegraphic communication has bee 
ques for Persia. 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions, 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 


Customs Service—Compensation under the 
act of May 29, 1928, 45 Stat. 955. In fixing 
the salary rate of a clerk in the Field Serv- 
ice of the Customs Service as of July 1, 
1928, in the automatic salary rates under 
the act of May 29, 1928, 45 Stat. 955, no 
credit is authorized for service in the de- 
partmental service under the Bureau of 
Customs in the District of Columbia. (July 
9, 1929.) 

(S) Pay—National guard. Pay—Retired— 
World War Emergency officer. A disabled 
emergency officer of the World War who 
has been retired under the act of May 24, 
428, 45 Stat. 735, and who is a federally 
etognized member of the National Guard 
is entitled to armory drill pay and field 
training encampment pay accruing under 
his National Guard status in addition to his 
retired pay. When in the actual service 
of the United States under his National 
Guard status he is entitled only to pay of 
his National Guard status, 23 Comp. Dec. 
649; 4 Comp, Gen. 987, (July 19, 1929.) 

(S) Printing and binding—Calling cards. 
Calling cards are pevsonal expense items 
and the cost thereof cannot be paid from 
appropriated funds. It is immaterial in 
what language such cards are desired to be 
printed. 10 Comp, Dee. 506; 12 id. 661; 
20 id. 248; 7 Comp, Gen. 481. (July 19, 
1929.) 

Transportation—Duluth, Minn. to Teme- 
cula, Calif.—Interior Department, Charges 
on calcium carbide as a chemical at com- 
modity rate. Index not controlling as to 
tariff rates. (July 19, 1929.) 

Travel expenses—Evidence, In the ab- 
sence of evidence to show how much was 
actually expended there is no authority to 
allow a claim for reimbursement of ex- 
penses to an employ? who traveled under 
orders providing for actual expenses for 
qpraistence and lodging. (July 20, 1929.) 

(S)  Contracts—Public Buildings—Pre- 
mium on bond, Where a contract stipulates 
a lump-sum payment for the completion of 
a public work, there is no authority for con- 
sidering the giving of a bond required by 
aw and the payment of a premium as either 
the delivery of material or preparatory work 
to be considered in making the estimates on 
which ta base partial or progress payments. 
(July 20, 1929.) 

A-27284. (S) Compensation — Appoint- 
ments and promotions. The appointing 
power for the custodian service of. the 
Treasury Department being vested in the 
Secretary of the Treasury by virtue of Sec. 
169, R. S., may not be delegated to a sub- 
ordinate. Accordingly appointments and 
promotions in the custodian service may not 
be made effective prior to the date of their 
approval by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
8 Comp. G 559; 4 id. 675. (July 22.) 

A-27820, Nivy—Enlisted man—Additional 
pay—Submarine duty. Where an enlisted 
man of the Navy is regularly assigned to 
duty aboard a submarine and assigned to 
temporary duty for a few days aboard a 
submarine tender, such, temporary assign- 
ment does not affect his permanent assign- 
ment, and he is entitled to additional pay 
under the act of April 9, 1928, 45 Stat, 412, 
during the period of such temporary duty. 
(July 22.) 

A-27870, (S) Payments—Advance—News- 
paper subscriptions. The term “periodical” 
as used in the act of March 4, 1915, 38 Stat. 
104% does not include daily newspapers pub- 
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| information to the reading public generally, | 
|}and authority to make advance payments | 
| for periodicals does not remove the inhibi- | 
| tion contained in section 3648, Revised Stat- | 


| utes, as to advance payments for other sup- 
| plies, including mewspapers. 1 Comp. Gen. 
296; 2 id. 367; 22 Comp. Dec. 586. (July 22.) 
| A-22146. (S) Rental allowance—Sea duty 
—Misrepresentation—False vouchers. An 


assigned to duty on board a Navy vessel 
may not be paid rental allowance except 
he be required to render service on shore 
of a character determined by the Navy 


| which he is required to render at sea. 


The Commanding Officer of a Navy ves- 
sel having presented to the General Ac- 


of the | 


officer of the Navy having no dependents | 


Department to be paramount to the duty | 





counting Office his certificates that a cer- 
tain officer ordered to report for duty on 
|the vessel under his command was ac- 
| tually assigned to and performed sea duty, 
messing ,and being assigned quarters 
jaboard the vessel, the purpose of pre- 
senting such certificates being to have 
them accepted as a basis for allowing 
credits in the disbursing accounts in- 
volved, for payments of additional pay 
made to the officer for sea duty, said Com- 
manding Officer may not be heard subse- 
quently to say and his certificates in that 
connection may not be accepted to the 
effect that the same officer during the 
identical period did not perform any sea 
duty, was not assigned any quarters on 
the vessel and performed paramount shore 
duty: such contradictory certificates hav- 
ing been submitted to support the officer's 
claim for rental allowance, as an officer 
having no dependents onshore duty and 
not assigned Government quarters, the 
claim in support of which they were filed 
must be disallowed. (July 23, 1929). 

A-26679. Refund of offer in compromise— 
Internal Revenue—Merger of corporations. 
Where an offer in compromise is made 
on behalf of a corporation, and from its 
own funds for taxes against a corporation 
merged with the offering corporation the 
latter corporation is entitled to the re- 
fund of the offer upon its nonacceptance 
notwithstanding the fact that the offer was 
submitted through an individual repre- 
sented as having been the sole owner of 
the corporation which was merged with 
the offering corporation. The individual 
not having made the offer for himself nor 
from his own funds is not entitled to,re- 
fund. (July 28, 1929). 

A-27088. 
—Government's liability under condem- 
nation decree—Payments. Where the 
Government is obligated by a court de- 
eree, in condemnation proceeding insti- 
tuted for acquiring a part of the right 
| of way of the Illinois and Mississippi 
Canal, to construct a certain bridge over 
such canal for use of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy Railroad Company and 
to maintain same in good order and con- 
dition, the necessary repairs made by the 
railroad company in an emergency in or- 
der to so maintain such bridge may be 
paid for by the United States. (July 23, 
1929). 

A-27985. Pay—Alleged draft evader—Se- 
lective law. A person apprehended as 
draft evader, physically examined and 
found qualified for military service, sent, 
under orders of a local board, to camp 
where imprisoned pending investigation of 
charge of violation of draft law and, upon 
proof that he was not within registration 
law and did not register, released, was not 
inducted into the military service within 
the meaning of the selective-service law, 
act of May 18, 1917, 40 Siat. 76, and the 
regulations prescribed pursuant thereto, 
and is not entitled to pay. Second Report 
of Provost Marshal General, 1918, p. 220- 
221; 26 Comp. Dec. 298. (July 23, 1929). 

A-28003. (S) Debarment of bidders—War 
Department. There is no authority under 
section 3709, Revised Statutes, for the per- 
manent debarment of bidders for furnish- 
ing supplies to the War Department, but 
where past performances have been un- 
satisfactory through attempt to defraud 
the Government, instructions may be is- 
sued to reject all bids of such contractor 
until such time as the contractor is able 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 
never heen studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 

the Government is doing. 

—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 

President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


are not jealous of the amount 
ir Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 
—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 
1913-1921, 


Te people of the United States 
the 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 


Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923-1929, 


Development of Projects to Control Floods 
Aided by Data Gathered for Half Century 


Topic 44—Public Works 


Second Article—Mississippi River Flood Control 


In these articles presenting a Topical Survey 
of the Government are shown the practical 
contacts of the various bureaus and divisions. 
The present series deals with Public Works. 


By Brigadier General Herbert Deakyne, 


Assistant Chief of Engineers, Department of War. 


A 


to the President. 


This rapid accomplishment of so difficult a problem 
was possible by reason of the extensive and complete 
surveys and data available by reason of the activities 


SOON as the flood control bill of May 15, 1928, 
was approved work was started by the Army 
Engineers at full steam to build the protective 
works authorized for the Mississippi. 
tion, a board was immediately appointed as provided 
for in the law to make recommendations to the Presi- 
dent on certain indeterminate features of the plan. 
This board made its studies without delay and reported 
Within less than a year construction 
of the entire project was authorized. 


in the valley. 


In addi- 


let for raising and strengthening the levees which 
protect the Great Yazoo Basin, the wealthiest basin 
This is where the 1927 
through the Mounds Crevasse and flooded Greenville, 


Miss., and all the territory in that vicinity. 
million dollars are to be spent here to make the levees 
safe against all contingencies. 


flood broke 


Several 


Over across the river from the Yazoo Basin more 
funds are being allotted for the protection levees in 
the Boeuf Basin in Arkansas and Louisiana. 
is to be a levee from Luna Landing to Eudora, Ark., 
for the protection of Lake Village, Lake Providence 
and the territory alongside the river in that vicinity. 
Farther down the Boeuf Basin a protection levee is 
to be started soon around Monroe, La., a thriving city 
made rich by natural-gas discoveries. 


There 


On the South Bank of the Arkansas a million dollars 


of the Mississippi River Commission during its 49 


years of existence. 


with such speed. 


Last year before the approval of the protection levees 
planned for the side basins of the Mississippi, $24,000,- 
000 was spent in raising and strengthening the main 
river levees and in revetting and paving banks and 
in dredging. For this year $30,000,000 has been ap- 
A program has 
adopted which will include construction throughout the 


propriated for the. project. 


valley on all features of the plan. 


Raising and strengthening of main river levees at 


critical points has already started. 


quired for protetcion levee rights-of-way in the side 
Specifications for these are in preparation and 
bids will be asked so the work can be started as soon 
Revetment work will start 
all along the river as soon as the low-water season 
Contraction works to regulate the low-water 
channel for navigation will also start as soon as the 


basins. 
as the land is condemned. 
comes. 


low-water season will permit. 


* * * 


"THE immediate jobs are the ones that command the 

Opposite Cairo, Ill., the back levee 
for the Birds Point-New Madrid floodway will be 
This levee is to afford protection to the 
territory in Southeast Missouri around the town of 
Charleston when the floodway comes into operation. 
This floodway operates only after the water at Cairo 


most interest. 


started soon. 


has risen to dangerous stages. 


Cairo: with its 15,000 lives has lived in terror of a 
Now when the water approaches the top 


disaster. 


Never before in the history of 
the United States has such a large peace-time under- 
taking been enacted into law and gotton under way 


and old homes 


been 


is to be spent this year to improve the levees which 
have always been behind 
breaks have occurred in every great flood. 


in construction and where 


* * ~ 


Down below the mouth of Red River, work is getting 
under way on the Main River levee strengthening. 
Here some ——" are developing. The little towns 
eads are so close to the river that the 

levee enlargments proposed in some cases require land 
to be taken right through a town or in the front yard 
of an old homestead. On the whole, the people accept 
the inevitable philosophically, but in some special cases 
heartburnings, which cannot be avoided, are occurring. 


Land is being condemned for an early start on pro- 
tection levees in the Atchafalaya Basin. 


This year’s 


program includes a levee from Bordelonville to Ham- 


Land is bging sc- 1927 flood broke. 


chartrain. 


burg and one from Washington to Port Barre, these 
being the most critical stretches through which the 


Above New Orleans condemnation proceedings for 
the land for the Bonnet Carre Spillway have been 
started. Bids have been advertised for the side levees 
of the floodway from the 


spillway to Lake Pont- 


The spillway is being designed and will 
be started as soon as plans are complete. 


This spill- 


way is to be a masonry sill with operating devices 
capable of spilling 250,000 cubic feet per second out 


city safe. 


this year. 


quite slowly. 


of the Cairo levee it will break over the riverside 


levee on the opposite side of the river and flow down 
through the floodway proposed, thus automatically 


lowering the river stage at Cairo. 


The back protection levee to prevent the river from 
taking more room than it needs will cost about $5,000,- 
000 and be constructed over a period of three years 


by a continuing contract. 


Farther down the river large contracts are to be 


of the Mississippi River and thereby holding down 
stages at the City of New Orleans and making that 


The entire scheme is to cost between $5,000,000 and 
$10,000,000, of which possibly $2,000,000 will be spent 
The spillway does not have to operate at 
great speed because the river at New Orleans rises 
However, the design will permit the en- 
tire 7,000 feet of spillway to be opened almost instantly 
if such an operation should ever be desired. 


Everything about the flood-control plan is designed 
to be safe and wherever experts have disagreed on 


technical matters, the safer procedure has always been 


adopted. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of July 31, General Deakyne will discuss 


“a comprehensive study of the Rivers of the 


United States.” 


Copyright, 1929, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 


discontinuance of such practices. 
23 1929). 

A-27061. (Reconsideration.) Transporta- 
tion—Carload horses—Front Royal, Va., to 
Fort Ethan Allen, Vt.—War Department. 

Service charges at New Haven Emergency 


(July 


Yard, Furnishing Yard, Unloading and Rel-| P. 


bading required by t 
(July 24, 1929.) 


nsportation company, 


A-27950. (S) Advertisement—Proposals— | 


Madification. Under section 3709, Revised 


Statutes, there is no authority to permit a! 
bidder to modify its proposal which failed | 


to comply with the specifications after the 
bids have been opened whether other bids 
received do comply with the specifications 
and are reasonable in price. (July 24, 1929.) 

A-28089. 
lumbus, Ohio, to San Antonio, Tex.—War 
Department. 
rate as maximum, Divisions—Transconti- 
nental east of Chicago and Texas divisions 
west. (July 24, 1929.) 


Army Orders 


Col, George Vidmer, Cav., from New 


York., to Omaha, Nebr. 
Lieut, Col. Charles W. 


Tillotson, Inf., 


from further observation and treatment at’ 


Walter Reed General Hospital, Wash., D. C, 
will report to the commanding general 
Seventh Corps Area for assignment to duty, 

Rey, Christian’ Anthony Wachter, ap- 
pointed as Chaplain, (first lieut.), regular 
Army. 

Major S. Munson Corbett, Med, Corps, 
par. 24, S. O. 47 amended to relieve him 
from assignment at George Washington 
University Medical School, Wash., D. C., 
August 15, 1929. 

Staff Sergt. Thomas FE. Mallory, 
Corps, will be placed upon the retired list 
at Fort Mills, P. I. 

Maj. Ernest Walcott Cushing, Judge 
Advocate General's Dept. Res., to duty at 
Wash., D. C. 

First Lieut. John Edward Fauber, Dental 
Corps Res., to duty at Fort Eustis, Va. 

Each of the following Infantry officers, 
from the Panama Canal Dept., to the sta- 
tion indicated after his name. Maj. Charles 
S. Ritchel, Fort Benning, Ga.; Second 
Lieuts. Grovener C. Charles, Fort Snelling, 
Minn.; George E. Isaacs, Fort Crook, 
Nebr. 

Second Lieut. Lucien F. Wells, jr., Inf., 
from San Juan, Porto Rico, to Fort Wil- 
liams, Me. 

Maj. David R. Kerr, Inf., from Henry 
Barracks, Porto Rico. to Fort Thomas, Ky. 

Capt. Douglass N. McMillin, Inf., from 
San. Juan, Porto Rico, to Camp Harry J. 
Jones, Ariz, 

First Lieut. Elvin H. Burger, Inf., from 
Vancouver Barracks, Wash., to Alaska, 

Capt. William Oliver MacArthur, Special- 
ist Res., to duty at Boston, Mass. 

Warrant Officer Frank C. Seideman, or- 
ders of October 26 amended, 

Capt. Turner R,. Sharp, Q. M, 
45, 8S, O. 83 amended. 

‘First Lieut. Edward M, Starr, Inf., par. 
21, 8S. O, 99 amended. 

Warrant Officer Robert E, Lassiter, from 
Langley Field, Hampton, Va., to Scott 
Field, Il ‘ 

Capt. Charles 8S, Denny, Coast Art., par, 
&, S. C. 142 amended. 

First Lieut. Samuel O. Carter, Air Corps, 
par, 18'S. O. 87 amended to relieve him 


C., par. 


Transportation — Freight — Co- | 


Transcontinental —- Deming | 


Air | 





from duty at Langley Field, Va., to Cha- 
nute Feld, Ill. 


Capt. William Sackville, Coast Art., par. | 


39, S. O. 85 revoked. 

Capt. Erwin A. Manthey, Coast Art., 
from Fort MacArthur, Calif., to Manila, 
» ZL 
Col. Harry G, Bishop, F. A., detailed as 
a member of the court of inquiry appointed 
to meet at headquarters Philippine Dept, 

Col. Jennings B, Wilson, Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Dept., detailed as a member of the 
court of inquiry appointed to meet at head- 
quarters Seventh Corps Area. 


Navy Orders 


Lieut. Comdr. Albert R. Mack, det. U, S. 
S. Burns about Aug, 7; to command U. §. S. 
Sicard. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Donald A. Bush, det. U. 8. 
8S. Galveston about July 20; to treatment 
Nav. Hosp., Norfolk, Va. 

Lieut, (j. g.) Joseph I. Taylor, Jr., det. 
VS Sqd. 5S (U.S. S. Trenton), Light Cruiser 


Div. 2, about Aug. 1; to Nav. Air Sta., Coco} 


Solo, C. Z. 


St Pensacola, Fla., about July 15; to U. 
S. S. Humphreys, 


‘Ens, Harry J, Hardwick, det. U. S. 8. 


Colorado about July 25; to temp. duty Nav, | 


Academy. 

Capt. William J. Zalesky (M. £.), det. 
Nay. Hosp., Norfolk, Va., about Aug. 15; to 
Navy Yard, Pearl Harbor, T, H. salad 

Capt. William §, Eichelberger, relieved 
all active duty about Sept. 18; to home. 

Ch. Bosn. George P, Childs, ors. June 21 
revoked; det. U. S. S. Mercy about July. 19; 
to U. S. S. Swan, 

Ch. Bosn, Nathan E, Cook, det. U. S. 
Seattle; to c. f, o. U.S, 
on board when commissioned. 

Ch, Bosn. James F. Dillard, det. 
Yard, Norfolk, Va.; to U. S. S. Vireo. 


s. 


Ch. Bosn. Herman Ruhle, det, 11th Naval | 
S. §&.| 


District; to U. S. S. Seattle. 

Bosn, Herman B, Conrad, det. U. 
Ortolan about Sept. 1; to Navy Yard, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. ' 

Ch. Gunn. Arthur §S. Fenton, det. Ree. 
Ship at San Francisco; to duty as Inspector 
of Ordnance in Charge, Pacific Coast Tor- 
pedo Station, Keyport, Wash. 

Ch, Gun. Joseph L, Marshall, det, Nav. 
Proving Ground, Dahlgren, Va.; to ec. f. o. 
U. S. S. Pensacola and on board when com- 
missioned. 

Ch, Mach. James Hauser, det, 11th Nav. 
Dist. about Sept. 10; to Navy Yard, New 
York, 

Ch, Mach, Eduard C. Jahnke, det. Nav. 
Yard, New York; to c¢. f. o. U. S. S. Pensa- 
cola and on board when commissioned, 

Ch, Carp. George D. Forsyth, det. Navy 
Proving Grd., Dahlgren, Va.; to U, S&S. &. 
Memphis. 

Ch. Carp, Frank Weber, det. U. 
Memphis; to Nav. Proving Ground, 
gren, Va. 

Ch, Elee. Milton Bergman, det. Subm, 
Base, Pearl Harbor, T. H., about July 18; 
to treatment nearest Nav. Hosp. in U. S. 

Ch, Elec. Merion E. Hair, det. Navy Yard, 
New York; to ¢. f. 0, U.S. S. Pensacola and 
on board when commissioned. 

Ch. Elec. Louis M. Wegat, det. Subm. Base, 
Coco Solo, C, Z.; to U. S. S. Pennsylvania. 

Elec. William B. Bellion, det. 11th Nav. 
Dist. about July 10; to U. S, S. V-1. 

Lieut, Comdr. Richard L. Conolly, det. 


8. 8. 
Dahl- 


| Insptr. 


|Seattle about Aug. 26; to 3rd Naval 


. Ens. Harold T, Deutermann, det. Nav. Air) aiy Sta., Pensacola, Fla., about July 15; to 


jinstead WU, 8. 


| Nav. Air 





S. Pensacola and 


Navy | 





U. 8. 8. 
Florida, 
Lieut. Comdr. John J. Twomey, det. U. 
S. S. Lexington about July 15; to duty as 
of Navigational Material, New 

York, N. Y. 

Lieut. John J. Bartholdi, det. Rec. Ship, 
San Francisco; to Nav. Trng. Sta., Great 
Lakes, Ill. 

Lieut. John F. Kennedy, det. U. §S. S. 
California about Sept. 1; to Nav. Air Sta., 
San Diego, Calif. 

Lieut. Wiliam I. Lehrfeld, det. U. 8. 8. 
Dist., 


Concord about Aug. 31; to U, 8. S. 


New York, N. Y. 

Lieut. Charles S. Seely, det. U. 
Nokomis; to Nav. Trng. Sta., Nav. 
Base, Hampton Roads, Va. 

Lieut. Arthur A. Smith, det. U. 
Bridge; to Nav. Air Sta., Nav. Oper. 
Hampton Roads, Va. 

Lieut. (jg) Harry C, 
pleted portion ors. April 


Ss. S. 
Oper. 
Ss. S. 
Base, 
Garrison, uncom- 
19 revoked; re- 


jlieved all active duty, to home. 


Lieut. Cig) Arthur R. Quinn, det. Nav. 


} Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla., about July 15; to 


temp. 
Dept. 
Lt. (jg) Eugene T. Seaward, det. Nav. 


duty Hydrographic Office, Navy 


temp. 
Dept. 
Ensign Theodore R. Stansbury, det. U. 
8S. 8S. Wood about-Aug. 24; to resignation 
accepted to take effect October 14, 
Ensign David J. Walsh, ors. June 27 
modified; to temp. duty U. S. 8S. Galveston 
S. Vega. 
Dallas G. Sutton (M. C.), det. 
Sta., Pensacola, Fla., on Oct. 1; 
to Nav. Hosp., Washington, D. C, 


duty Hydrographic Office, Navy 


Comdr. 


g Lieut, Comdr. Joseph A. Tartre (D. C.), | 
et. U. 


S. S. Chaumont; 
Mare Island, Calif. 

Lieut. Walton C. Carroll (D. C.), det. 
Nav. Hosp., Norfolk, Va., about Sept. 1; 
to U. S. 8S. Antares. 

Lieut. Orville F. Byrd (S. C.), det. Navy 
Mine Depot, Yorktown, Va., about Sept. 
15: to U. 8S, S. Florida. 

Ch. Gun. Joseph R. Choate, det. Rec. 
Ship at San Francisco; to Nav. Ammun. 
Depot, Hingham, Mass. 

Ch. Gun, Leo E. Orvis, 8. 8S. 
Holland about Sept. to Yard, 
Mare Island, Calif. 

Ch, Gun. James D. Rorabaugh, det. Rec. 
Ship at San Francisco; to Nav. Proving 
Ground, Dahlgren, Va. 

Ch, Gun. Frank C. Wisker, det. U. 8. S. 
Colorado; to Nav, Ammun. Depot, Iona 
Island, N. Y. 

_Ch. =-fach. Joseph J. Ouwelant, det. 
Newport News Shipbldg. & Dry Dock Co., 
about Sept. 1; toc, f. 0. U. S, 8. Salt Lake 
City and on board when commissioned. 

Mach. William H. F. Terrio, det. U. 8. 
§. Henderson; to continue treatment Nav. 
Hosp., San Diego, Calif, 

Ch. Carp. William E, Fitzgerald, det. 
U. S&S. S. Mercy about Aug. 1; to Navy 
Yard, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ch, Pay Clk. John H. O'Neill, det, U. 8. 
8. New York; to U. 8. S. Tennessee. 

Pay Clk. Walter M. Rotsten, det. U. 8S. 
Maryland about Sept. 1: to 
New London, Conn, 


to Navy Yard, 


det. U. 
Navy 


o- 
-* 


Lieut. Edmund D. Duckett, det. U. S. 8. | 


Altair about Sept. 1; to Nav. Powder Fac- 


| tory, Indianhead, Md. 


Lieut, Clarence H. Fogg, det. Rec. Ship, 


| Boston, Mass., about Aug. 15; to U. S. 


Camden. 


Lieut. James J. Graham, det. U. §. S. 
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Bacon, Nicholas. Vulcanization of rubber. 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—Cornell university, 1928. 
Reprinted from the Journal of physical 
chemistry, vol. xxxii, mo. 6, June, 1928.) 

|p. 801-828, Ithaca, N. Y., 1928.  29-14009 

Cornell, Elton Fred. - . The carbazylic 
acids: the ammonia analogs of the car- 
boxylic acids. (Reprint from the Journal 
of the American chemieal society, 50. 
1928.)° p. 3311-3318, Easton, Pa, 1928. 


Dietz, Edwin Joseph Wesley. A to Z of | 


pigeons. 154p., illus. Selersviile, Penna., 
The Item publishing co., 1929. 29-13996 
Fenton, Martin Henry. Scientific method of 
bullfrog culture, in connection with musk- 
rat farmirg. 53 p., illus, Pickerel, Ont., 
M. H, Fenton, 1928, 29-13998 
Foster, William. Inorganic chemistry for 
colleges; a textbook for students of sec- 
ond year chemistry. 837 p., illus. N. Y-., 
D. Van Nostrand co., 1929. 
Freeston, Charles Lincoln. Continental 
touring, hints for travellers by road and 
rail. London, E. J. Burrow & co., Itd., 
1928. 29-13874 
Gaunt, William. Etchings of today intro- 
duction by ... edited by C. Geoffrey 
24 p. London, The Studio, lim- 
ited, 1929. 29-14004 
Geerlings, Gerald Kenneth. Wrought iron 
in architecture; wrought iron craftsman- 
ship; historical notes and illustrations of 
wrought iron in Italy, Spain, France, Hol- 
land, Belgium, England, Germany, Amer- 
ica; modern wrought iron; lighting fix- 
tures and knockers; specifications. 202 
p.,.illus. N. Y., C. Seribner’s sons, 1929. 
29-14001 
Goebel, Arthur C. Art Goebel’s own story. 
36 p., illus. Kansas City, Mo., 1929. 
29-14006 
Hanson, Charles Lane, ed. Travel sketches 
of today, edited, with introduction and 
study helps, by... and William J. Gross. 
325 p., illus. Boston, Ginn and co., 1929. 
29-13870 
Hess, Alfred Fabian. MRickets, including 
osteomalacia and tetany, by ... illus- 
trated with 52 engravings. 485 p., illus. 
Phil., Lea & Febiger, 1929. 29-14011 
Malcom K. Elementary French 
reader, by... and Harold B. Stanton. 
421 p., illus. Chicago, B. H. Sanborn & 
co., 1929. . 29-14066 
International conference on cancer. Ist, 
London, 1928, Report of the International 
conference on cancer, London, 17th-20th 
July, 1928. Held under the auspices of 
the British Empire cancer campaign. 
588 p., illus. Bristol, Published for the 
British Empire cancer campaign by J. 
Wright & sons, Itd.; etc., etc., 1928. 
29-14012 
The nose, throat, 
and ear and their diseases in original con- 
tributions by American and European au- 
thors, edited by... and George Morrison 
Coates, assisted by Chevalier L. Jackson, 
with 657 illustrations and 27 inserts: in 
colors. 1177 p., illus. Phil, W. B. 
Saunders company, 1929. 29-14010 
..: Health 
and safety. (The Gulick hygiene series.) 
197 p., illus. Boston, Ginn and co., 1929. 
29-14015 
Kerr, Henry William. The nature of base 
exchange and soil acidity. (Abstract of 
thesis (Ph. D.)—University of Wisconsin, 
1927. Thesis note in foot-note on p. 309. 
Reprinted from the Journal of the Amer- 
ican society of agronomy.) p. 309-335. 
Geneva, N, Y., 1928. 29-14000 
Ketchum, Irma A. The land of make-believe, 
by ....and Anna L. Rice, illustrated by 
Kayren Draper. 124 p., illus. Boston, 
Ginn and co., 1929. 29-14064 
Kirk, William H. Our story reader, by .. - 
Lillian Van Heyde,'‘ Marion Miller Orr, 
illustrated by Hildegard Woodward. 1 v., 
illus. Boston, Ginn and co., 1929, 29-14065 
Krause, Anna. Espana y la cultura espanola. 
(The University of Chicago junior college 
series. Spanish.) 160 p., illus. Chicago, 
Ill., The University of Chicago press, 1929. 
29-14063 


| Lloyd, Freeman, The whippet or race-dog: 


its breeding, rearing, and training for 
races and for exhibition. With illustra- 
tions of typical dogs and diagrams of 
tracks, by...with an entirely new chap- 
ter on the whippet as a show-dog by B. S. 
Fitter. 3d ed. 90 p., illus. Phil., David 
McKay co., 1928. 29-13999 
McMurry, Frank Morton. Advanced geog- 
raphy, by...and A. E. Parkins. 2d rev. 
ed. 504 p,, illus. N. ¥., The Macmillan 
co., 1929. 29-13871 
Mathias, Louis J., jr. Umit study and lab- 
oratory manual of chemistry, by.., and 
R. S. Weiser. 234 p., illus. Toledo, 1928. 
29-14016 
++ Magnetism and elec- 
(Living in a world of science. 
bk. iii.) 210 p. N. Y., C. Seribner’s sons, 
1929. 29-14017 
Minns, Susan. Book of the silkworm; a 
plea for the cultivation of silk and the 
silkworm in the United States. 75 p., 
illus. N. Y., National Americana so- 
ciety, 1929, 29-13997 
Place, Perley Oakland. First year Latin, 
by ... with the collaboration of Henry 
R. Gardner, and M. Julia Bentley. 403 p., 
illus. N. Y., American book co, 1929. 
29-14067 
Schoen, M. The problem of fermentation, 
the facts and the hypotheses, by... with 
an introduction by Professor A. Fernbach; 
@ monograph of the Institut Pasteur, 
translated from the French by 'H. Lloyd 
Hind, and revised and enlarged by the 
author. 211 p. London, Chapman & Hall, 
1928. » 29-14020 
Shepard, Edward Valentine. Correct con- 
tract bridge, by... including the official 
Laws of contract bridge adopted by the 
Whist club, New York, and by all of the 
leading clubs in America, 265 p. 
Doubleday, Doran & company, 1929. 
29-13873 
Sorum, Clarence Harvey. . . .The prepara- 
tion of chloride free colloidal ferric oxide 
from ferric chloride. (Reprint from the 
Journal of the American chemical society, 
50. 1928.) p. 1263-1267. Easton, Pa., 
1928. 29-14023 
Swan, Abraham. Interior deeoration of the 
eighteenth century (woodwork, wall-treat- 





Meister, Morris. 
tricity. 





Marblehead about July 10; to staff, Comdr. 
Tr. Sad. 1, Fit. Base Force. 


land about Sept. 10; to Nay. Trng. Sta. Sam 
Diego, Calif. 


U. S. S. West Virginia. 
Lieut. 
Yard, Boston, Mass., about Aug. 15; to U. 
S. S. Wright. 

Lieut. William J. °*Medusky, det. Navy 
Yard, Pearl Harbor, T. H.; to command U. 
S. S. Pinola. 

Lieut. Lyman 8, Perry, det. U. S. S. 
Tracy; to Rec. Ship at San Francisco, Calif. 





Subm. Base, 


Lieut, Cyril A. Rumble, ors. May 14 modi- 
fied; det. Nav. Res. Lab., Bellevue, D. C., 
about Sept. 20; to U. S. S. Tennessee, in- 
stead Asiatic Sta. 

Lieut. Castle J. Voris, det. Navy Yard, 
Pearl Harbor, T. H.; about Aug. 15; to U. 
S. S. Medusa, 

Lieut, (j. g.) Jean P. Bernard, det. all 
|}duty on July 10; contimue treatment Nav. 
Hosp., New York, N. Y. 

Lieut. (j. g.) William T. Pearce, to treat- 
ment Nav. Hosp, Washington, D. C. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Williama H. Shahan, det. 
Nav. Air Sta., San Diego, Calif., about July 
13; to U. 8, 8, Colorado. 


The Anited States Baily 
in New York 


THe Unite) STATES Dary is de- 
livered to any of the leading New 
York Hotels, upom request, by 
The Longacre Newspaper Delivery. 
| Give your order to the mail clerk 
| of your hotel or telephone 

| Medallion 2460, 


29-14014 | 


N. Y., | 


Lieut. Thomas P. Kane, det, U. S. 8S. Hol- | 


Lieut. William M. M. Lobrano, det. Navy | 
Yard, Mare Island, Calif., about Aug. 1; to 


James P. McCarthy, det. Navy | 


ments, staircases, chimneypieces and 
other details.) From the designs of ..- 
selected by Arthur Stratton, F. R. I. B. 
A. pp., 64 plates. London, J. Tiranti & 
co., 1928, 29-14005 
Wiig, Edwin Od@e. Carbon dioxide cleavage 
from acetone dicarboxylic acid. (Abstract 
of thesis (Ph. D, )—University of Wiscon- 
sin, 1927. Reprinted from the Journal of 
physical chemistry, vol. xxxii. July, 1928.) 
p. 961-981. Ithaca, N. Y., 1928. 29-14022 
Wolfsfeld, Charles Ferdinand, Heating 
dont’s; 48 ways of going Wrong on a house 
heating system. 124 p. illus, Chicago, 
Domestic engineering co., 1929. 29-13876 
Bible. Selections. English, The school 
Bible; a selection of Scriptural passages 
| suitable for the young, by John Hughes 
and Ellis Roberts. 274p. London, Foyle’s 
Welsh press, 1929. 29-14037 
Bounds, Edward McKendree. The necessity 
of prayer, by . . . edited by Rev. Homer 
W. Hodge. 144 p, N. Y., Fleming H. 
Revell co., 1929, 29-14033 
Buchanan, Meriel, Diplomacy and foreign 
courts, by... with an introduction by Sir 
Bernard Pares, K, B. E, with frontis- 
piece and twenty-one other illustrations. 
288 p. London, Hutchinson & co., 1928. 
29-14051 
Burma. Labour statistics bureau. Report 
of an enquiry into the standard and cost 
of living of the working classes in Ran- 
goon, by J. J. Bennison, officer-in-charge, 
Labour statistics bureau, Burma. 221 p- 
Rangoon, Superimtendent, Govt. printing 
and stationery, Burma, 1928. 29-13947 
Cavell, Mrs, Jeam (Moore). Filipino play- 
mates; stories and studies for primary 
children, 122 p, N, Y., Friendship press, 
1929. 29-14116 
Cherau, Gaston. Short stories by . . . ed- 
ited with introduction, notes and vocab- 
ulary, by Joseph Brown, and Dwight In- 
gersoll Chapman. 184 p. N. Y., H. Holt 
and co., 1929, 29-14068 
Cornish, Robert Edwin. The specific heat 
of hydrogen gas at low temperatures from 
the velocity of sound; and a precision 
method of measuring the frequency of an 
oscillating cireuit, (Thesis (Ph. D.)— 
University of California, 1926.) p, 627- 
652, illus. Easton, Pa., 1928. 29-1394 
Davenport, Charles Benedict. Rate crossing 
in Jamaica, by .. . and Morris Steggerda, 
in collaboration with F. G. Benedict, 
Lawrence H. Snyder and others. (Carne- 
gie institution of Washington. Publica- 
tion no. 395.) 516 p. 29 plates. Wash. 
Carnegie institution of Washington, 
1929. 29-14032 
Farjeon, Herbert. Happy New Year, a hard- 
hearted revue sketch in one act; and 
Your kind indulgence, a sketch in one 
act. (French’s acting edition, no. 651.) 
21 p.N. Y., S. French, 1929. 29-14057 
Farnum, Fay. On triadic Cremona nets of 
plane curves, (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Cornell 
university, 1926. Reprinted from the 
American journal of mathematics, vol- 
1, no, 3, July, 1928, p. 357-870, Baltimore, 
1928. 29-13943 
Geldard, Frank Arthur. .-. The measure- 
ment of retinal fatigue to achromatic 
stimulation. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Clark 
university, 1928. Offprinted from the 
Journal of general psychology. 1928, vol. 
i.) p. 523-185, 578-590, Worcester, Mass., 
1928, 29-13944 
Grady, William E. Progressive English se- 
ries, by... and John E. Wade. ? illus. 
N. Y. Longmans, Green and co., 1929. 
29-14053 
Hearley, John. Pope or Mussolini. 256 p. 
N. Y., The Macaulay co. 1929, 29-14114 
Howard, Francis Morton. Future arrange- 
ments, a comedy in one act. (French's 
acting edition. mo, 534.) 26 p. N. Y., 8. 
French, 1929. : _ 29-14058 
Kirkpatrick, Clifford. Religion in human 
affairs, by . . . ¢ Wiley social science se- 
ries, ed. by H. P. Fairchild.) 530 p. N. Y. 
J, Wiley & sons, 1929. 29-14115 
Lovejoy, Mary Isabella, comp. Piéces for 
every month of the year, Compiled by 
... and Elizabeth Adams. Enl. ed. 321 
p., illus, N. Y., Noble and Noble, 1929. 
29-14061 
McCabe, Joseph. The story of religious con- 
troversy, by . . edited, with an intro- 
duction, by EX. $ialdeman-Julius. 623 p. 
Boston, Mass,, The Stratford co., 1929. 
29-14034 
Mackenzie, Frederick Arthur. The clash of 
the cymbals; the secret history of the 
revolt in the Salvation army. 228 p. N. 
Y., Brentano’s, 1929. 29-14113 
McLeish, Alexander. Christian progress in 
Burma. (World dominion survey series.) 
100 p. N. Y., World dominion press, 1929. 
29-14040 
Menzies, Lucy. Mirrors of the holy; ten 
studies in sanctity. 308 p. Milwaukee, The 
Morehouse publishing co., 1928. ‘9-14042 
Peers, Edgar Allisom., Granada. 115 p. Lon- 
don, A. A. Knopf, 1929. 29-14050 
Reynolds, Mrs. Amelia (Stead). New lives 
for old; what happens in Calvary Epis- 
copal church in the city of New York 
as seen by a member of the staff. 96 p. 
N. Y., Fleming Hi, Revell co., 1929. 
29-14036 
Roberts, George. 88 children’s sermons for 
all occasions, 189 p. N. Y., Fleming H. 
Revell co., 1929, 29-14035 
Swan, Kay. Chicky-Chick-Chick, by ... 
illustrated by Alice Dennis. 16 p., col. 
illus, N. Y., Stoll & Edwards co., 1929. 
29-14059 
Taunton, Mass. Vita] records of Taunton, 
Massachusetts, to the year 1850. (New 
England historic genealogical society. 
Vital records of the towns of Massachu- 
setts.) 3 v. Boston, Mass., The New Ens- 
land historic gersealogical society at the 
charge of the Kiddy town-record fuad, 
| 1928-29. 29-14028 
} Young, Philena Anme, i. The volumetric de- 
| termination of vanadium and chromium 
in special alloy steels. ii. Ceric sulfate 4s 
a volumetric oxidizing agent. (Thesis 
(Ph. D.)—University of Michigan, 1928.) 
Kaston, Pa.. Mack printing co., 1928. 
29-13942 
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Federal Clerks 
May Be Employed 


In Census Work | 


Restrictions Against Double | 


oe Summ 


Accounting 


serve banks in fiscal 


| 
| 


Credit Information | 
Decline in outstanding credit of re-| 


| 
Large increase in Italian exports of | Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Cir- 


ammonium sulphate is noted by Trade | cuit, rules agent of consignee of cargo | 


Commissioner at Rome. must prove right to sue for damage to 


Page 2, Col. 3! cargo before decision is rendered. 
Gain shown in exports of motion pic- | (Lloyd Royal Belge v. Aunt Jemima 


he Anited States Baily 


WASHINGTON, TUESDAY, JULY 30, 1929 


> 
Daily decisions of the General Ac. 
counting Office. 
Page 9 
International Finance 
Foreign exchange rates on the New 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion ~ 
of eath volume. 


This cumulates the 52 
Weekly Indexes. 
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ary of All News Contained in ‘Today’s Issue 


Increase in capital stock by Belgian 


glass plant announced by Department 
of Commerce. " , 


Page 7, Col. 5 
Textiles and Their 


Increased Volume 
Of Vegetables and 
Fruit Inspected 


year just ended | tures, according to Department of Com-| Mills Co.) 
ascribed to flow of gold caused by high} merce. | 

money rates, in report of Federal Re- | 
serve Board. | 


\Service Undertaken by Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Eco; 


York market. 


Labor and Extra Pay Re- 


Page 8, Col. 2 Products 
Comptroller General McCarl holds 


Page 2, Col. 4| Page 7 


moved, Comptroller 


General Rules. | 


Employes of the executive departments 
of the Government may be employed | 
and paid extra compensation for field | 
work in connection with the taking of 
the 1930 census, without regard to the 
provisions of section 1764 or 1765, Re- 
vised Statutes, or the act of May 10, 
1916, as amended, according to the deci- 
sion of Comptroller General, J. R. Me- 
Carl, embodied in a letter to the Secre- 
tary of Commerce. made public July 27, 
by the General Accounting Office. 

Census work may be performed by 
clerks of the Navy Department in Wash- 
ington, if such work may be considered 
field work. The question was whether 
copying data from the records concern- 


ing the Navy personnel came under the *]} 


head of field work, and the Comptroller 
General ruled this work came under that 
head. 

The decision, dated July 24 and ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of Commerce, 
follows in full text: 

Sir: There has been received your let- 


ter of July 9, 1929, as follows: if 


“Your decision is requested upon the 
following questions in connection with 
the act of June 18, 1929 (Public No. 13), 
provided for the fifteenth and subsequent 
decennial censuses: 

“(1) Whether employes of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and other departments 
and independent bureaus may be em- 
ployed and compensated for field work in 
connection with the Fifteenth Census 
without reference to the provisions of 
section 1765 of the Revised Statutes and 
the act of May. 10, 1916, and August 29, 
1916. 


Congressional Intent. 

“As the bill providing for the taking 
of the Fifteenth Decennial Census origi- 
nally passed the House of Representa- 
tives, it contained a provision specifically 
exempting such employes from the provi- 
sions of these sections of the Revised 
Statutes. In the conference between the 
Senate and House of Representatives, 
this language was omitted as ‘surplus- 
age.” 

“In this connection, attention should be 
called to the statement made by the man- 
agers on the part of the House at the 
conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of | 
the House to the bill (S. 312) to provide 
for the Fifteenth and subsequent decen- 
nial censuses, and to provide for appor- 
tionment of Representatives in Congress, 
particularly to that part of such report 
as pertains to amendment No. 9. 


“The statement appears on page 1929 
(2669) of the Congressional Record for 
Saturday, June 8, 1929, and is as follows: 

“*The Senate bill provided that em- 
ployes of the departments and _ inde- 
pendent offices of the Government may 
be employed and compensated for field 
work in connection with the Fifteenth 
Census, but that when so employed shall 
not be paid in the aggregate a greater 
compensation than they would receive 
for service in the positions held by them. 
The House amendment strikes out this 
limitation and inserts a provision that 
when so employed they shall not be sub- 
ject to the provisions of Section 1765 
of the Revised Statutes or Section 6 of 
the act of May 10, 1916, as amended by 
the act of August 29, 1916, which pro- 
nibit a person holding one position from 
receiving pay beyond a prescribed limit 
under another appointment or pay in 
addition to regular compensation unless 
authorized by iaw. 

Limitations Omitted. 

“‘The Senate recedes with an amend- 
ment omitting the limitation of the Sen- 
ate bill and also the matter inserted by 
the House amendment, the latter being 
omitted as surplusage, since the Senate 
bill already provides that these employes, | 
as well as officers and enlisted men en- | 
gaged in enumerations at military posts, 
may be “employed and compensated” for 
census work.’ | 

“(2) May clerks of the Navy Depart- 
ment at Washington, D. C., be employed 
and compensated on a piece-price basis | 
as enumerators for the purpose of copy- 
ing on the population schedule.of the 
Bureau of the Census from the Navy 
personnel records such data as may be 
required for the Fifteenth Decennial 
Census? 

“It is thought that a more complete 
and accurate census of persons in the 
Naval Service can be obtained by copy- 
ing on the population schedules from the 
Navy personnel records, as of the census 
date, such data as may be required for 
census purposes, than would be possible 
by attempting to secure the data from 
the various naval units scattered 
throughout the world. This work can be 
readily and economically performed after 
regular office hours by the experienced 
clerks employed in the offices maintain- 
ing the personnel records of the Navy 
Department.” 

Language of Statute Cited. 

Séction 83 of the act of June 18, 1929, 
Public No. 15, contains the following 
provision: 

“The enlisted men and officers of. the 
Army, Navy and Marine Corps may be 
appointed and compensated for the 
enumeration of the Army, Navy and Ma- 
rine, and other military posts. Employes 
of the Department of Commerce and 
other departments and independent of- 
fices of the Government may, with the 
consent of the head of the respective de- 
partment or office, be employed and com- 
pensated for field work in connection 
with the Fifteenth Decennial Census.” 

The language of this provision, con- 


pared by the Federal Reserve Board 

showing fluctuations of credit based on 

weekly averages of daily figures. 
Page 7 


Taxation 
Fees of lawyer for general legal serv- | 
ices paid by State commission held to 
be exempt from tax as compensation of 
State employe; fees as receiver held to 
be taxable, as duties are supplemen-| 
tary to functions of court, in ruling by 
Board of Tax Appeals. (Young v. Com- | 
missioner of Internal Revenue; Elam 
v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue.) 
Page 4, Col. 1} 

Board of Tax Appeals rules that de- 
duction as loss shall be allowed for 
stock in year in which worthlessness 
was determined, and also allows claims | 
for sums advanced to pay notes and 
interest. (Adamson et al. v. Commis- 


Page 1, Col. 1| loss in 1928, according to Department 
Reserve Bank Credit; a chart pre-| 


|land Railway, counsel for Interstate | 





sioner of Internal Revenue.) 
Page 4, Col. 6 
Bureau of Internal Revenue an- 
nounces adjustment of overassessment | 
of taxes to four taxpayers aggregating | 
$639,708. | 
9 


, Page 6, Col. 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on page 4. 


Communication 


Motion Pictures 
Gain shown in exports of motion pic- 
tures, according to Department of Com- 


| have been opened by Chinese Eastern | 


| government, states consul general in 


Exports of cassia oil by China showed | that bidder who submitted offer which 

| failed to comply with specifications can- 

_|not modify his bid after other bids 

7 | were opened, where other bids were rea- 
Highways | sonable. 

Two representatives of the United | 5: Page 5, Col. 1 

States on Permanent Commission ‘of | , President of Armour & Co. announces 


of Commerce. 
Page 10, Col. 


Money 
Money in circulation—a chart pre- 
| pared by the Federal Reserve Board 


May consumption of carpet wool was 
greatest for any month of year, accord- 
ing to wool-consumption report of Bu- 
reau of Census. 


| showing the money in circulation in 


| this country in millions of dollars. 





International Association of Road Con-|that Court will be asked to modify 
gresses appointed, State Department | consent decree, requiring packers to 
announces. | divest themselves of ownership of stock- 
| yards to accord with changed conditions | 
| of industry. 


Page 3, Col. 7 
Railroads 


Baltintore & Ohio should be ordered | 
to dispose of its stock in Western Mary- 


Page 3, Col. 4 
| See Special Index and Digest of latest | 
| Federal Court decisions on page 8. 

See Accounting, Taxation. 


Labor | 


Restriction against double employ- 
ment and extra pay of Government em- 
ployes for employment for census re- | 
moved by act of 1929, rules Comptroller | 
General. | 

Page 10, Col. 1} 


Patents | 
System of cooling air-cooled motors | 
is found by Assistant Commissioner of | 
Patents to be anticipated. (Ex parte 
Kettering.) 


Tariff 


American beet sugar interests have | 
protested proposed sliding-scale duties 
for sugar Chairman of Senate Finance | 
Committee states; hearings continue on | 
metals schedule of tariff bill. 


Page 1, Col. 7) 
Trade Marks 


Commerce Commission recommends. | 

Page 1, Col. 3} 

Denial of motion to dismiss Inter- | 

state Commerce Commission’s com- | 

plaint alleging violation of Clayton 

anti-trust act against Southern Rail- | 
way announced by Commission. 

Page 1, Col. 4 

Undeveloped regions in Manchuria 


Railway, Department of Commerce 
states. 
Page 2, Col. 5 
Most railways of Corea are owned by Page 8, Col. 1| 
report to Department of Commerce. | 
Page 6, Col. 1 
June statistics of revenues and ex- 
penses of Norfolk & Western, Central 
of New Jersey, and Delaware & Hudson 
railways. 
Page 5 
Calendar of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


| shows progress, according to Depart- 
,ment of Commerce. | 


Page 7 
Production 


Agricultural and Food 


Products 


Importance of organization in agri- 
culture emphasized by Secretary Hyde 
in address before American fustitute 
of Cooperation at Baton Rouge, La. 

Page 1, Col. 5} 

Summer egg production in Canada is | 
abnormally heavy, according to Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Page 5, Col. 5| 

Inspection service for fruits and 
vegetables undertaken by Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics has_ record 
year of expansion. 





Page 10, Col. 7} 
Work on new fruit shed at Hamburg | 


Page 2, Col. 1} 
See Distribution, Exporting and Im-| 


| porting. 


Chemicals and Allied 
Products 


Pressers of stearic acid in France| 
combine to standardize production and | 
sales, Department of Commerce is ad- | 


| vised, 


abnormally heavy, according to Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


decrease, 
states. 


Selling 
M arketing 


greatest for any month of year, accord- 
ing to wool-consumption report of Bu- 
| reau of Census. 


for coordination of existing farmers’ 
grain organizations into national cen- 
tral marketing service. 


Page 5, Col. 7 


Purchasing 


Production Statistics 
Summer egg production in Canada is 


Page 5, Col. 5 
shows slight 
of Commerce 


' 
Production of soft coal 
Department 


Page 5, Col. 6 


and 


Consumption 
May consumption of carpet wool was 


Page 5, Col. 7 
Government Aid and 
Control of Marketing 


Federal Farm Board outlines plans 


Page 1, Col. 4 
Wholesaling 


Abnormal decline of sales at whole- 


merce. Page 6 | 


First Assistant Commissioner of Pat- | 


Page 5, Col. 5! sale was shown during June, Federal 


Page 2, Col. 4 
Problems involved in distribution of 
sound films discussed by Department 
of Comrerce. 
Page 2, Col. 1 
Larger Swiss theaters to be equipped 
for sound pictures by this fall, Trade 
Commissioner at Berne says. 
Page 2, Col. 6 
Sound films will be heard in Vienna 
by this fall, says Trade Commissioner 
at Paris. 


Page 3, Col. 7 


Postal Service 
Western States are taking more inter- 
est in air mail and aviation in general 
than the East, Second Assistant Post- 
master General states upon return from 
inspection trip. 


Radio 

Daylight radio reception was at maxi- 
mum during 1928 and static intensity 
at minimum, Bureau of Standards 

states as result of observations. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
Advisory Committee seeks coopera- 
tion of radio industry in developing 

educational broadcasting. 

Page 3, Col. 5 


Telegraph and Telephone 
Bell Telephone Company of Pennsy]l- 
vania is authorized to acquire proper- 
ties of Bethel Telephone Company in 
Pittsburgh district. 


Page 1, Col. 1 


Page 7, Col. 1 


Distribution 


Aviation 
Western States are taking more inter- 
est in air mail and aviation in general 
than the East, Second Assistant Post- 
master General states upon return from 

inspection trip. 
Page 1, Col. 1 


Exporting and Importing 
Department of Commerce compiles 

statistics on exports of agricultural im- 
plements in June, recording unexpected 
decline in export of tractors, and 213 
per cent advance in shipments of culti- | 
vators. 

Page 5, Col. 5’ 


ents rules trade mark used by opposer 
on sugar is registrable by applicant for 
use on other foods. (Revere Sugar Re- | 
finery Co. v. Salvato.) 


Interstate Commerce Commission au- 
thorizes Chicago Association of Com- 
merce and East Jordan & Southern 
Railroad to intervene in merger pro- 
posals of Baltimore & Ohio and Chesa- 
peake & Ohio railroads. 


Page 4, Col. 6 

Registration granted trade mark for | 
textiles which combines descriptive | 
term and surname, by Assistant Com- | 
missioner of Patents. (Ex parte Fred 
Butterfield & Co., Inc.) 


Page 6, Col. 7 
Abilene & Southern Railway asks for 
permit for extension. 
Page 6, Col. 7 
June statistics of revenues and ex- 
penses of. Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago 
& St. Louis, and Reading railways. 
Page 6 
Action in uncontested cases on Fi- 
nance Docket announced by Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


Page 8, Col. 1 


Finance 
Banks and Banking 


Decline in outstanding eredit of re- 
serve banks in fiscal year just ended 
ascribed to flow of gold caused by high 
money rates, in report of Federal Re- 
serve Board. 


Page 6, Col. 6 
Rate complaints filed with Interstate 
Commerce Commission, 


Page 6 Page 1, Col. 1} 
Changes in status of national banks. 
Page 7 
Federal Reserve Board’s condition 
statement of weekly reporting member | 
banks in leading cities for July 24 
shows increase in loans, investments 
and time deposits. 


Shipping 
Merchant shipping tonnage under 
construction in second quarter was 
highest for any quarter during last two 
years, according to Department of Com- 
merce. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Expansion of Aden as port for bunk- 
ering and transshipment reviewed in 
consular advices made public by De- 
partment of Commerce. 


Page 7, Col. 6 
Reserve Bank Credit; a chart pre- 
pared by the Federal Reserve Board 
showing fluctuations of credit based on | 
weekly averages of daily figures. | 
Page 7) 
Discounts for Member Banks—a/} 
chart prepared by the Federal Reserve | 
Board, showing total discounts for 
member banks expressed in millions of 
dollars. 


Page 2, Col. 7 
Mississippi River Flood Control—An 
article by Brig. Gen. Herbert Deakyne, 
assistant chief of engineers, War De- 
partment. Page 9 
Work on new fruit shed at Hamburg 
shows progress, according to Depart- Page 7 
ment of Commerce, ° ° € 
Corporation Finance | 
Increase in capital stock by Belgian | 
glass plant announced by Department 
| of Commerce. 


Page 2,.Col. 1 


Executive 


Mana gement 


Decisions Affecting 


Business 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Cir- 
cuit, rules draft given by bank to repay 
loan just before bankruptcy does not 
give priority to claim. (Schamberg et 
al. v. Citizens National Bank of Spen- 
cer, Iowa.) 


| Page 7, Col, 5| 

See Distribution, Railroads. 
Government Finance 

| Restriction against double employ- | 
ment and extra pay of Government em- 
ployes for employment for census re- 
moved by act of 1929, rules Comptroller | 
General. 

Page 10, Col. 1 


| Treasury. 
Page 8, Col. 6! 


Construction 
See Distribution, Shipping. 
Engineering 
Director of Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey announces completion of arc of 
first-order triangulation in Ohio. 


Page 6, Col. 1 
Mississippi River Flood Control—An 


article by Brig. Gen. Herbert Deakyne, | 


assistant chief of engineers, War De- 
partment. 


Page 9 
Machinery 


Use of tractors in India growing, 


trade commissioner at Calcutta reports. | 


Page 5, Col. 4 


Motorcycles become more popular in | 


Czechoslovakia, says Consul at Prague. 

Page 2, Col. 3 

See Distribution, Exporting and Im- 
porting. 

See Executive Management, Patents. 


Metals and Their 
Products 


Bureau of Mines compiles statistics | 


on volume and value of recoveries of 
nonferrous metals in 1928. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
See Executive Management, Tariff. 
Mines and Minerals 
Production of soft coal shows slight 


decrease, Department of Commerce 
states. 


Page 5, Col. 6 
Power, Heat, Light, Fuel 


| Federal Trade Commission announces | 
| that suit to compel Electric Bond & | 


Share Co. to produce records of utility 
financing will not be pressed until Sep- 
tember 16, under stipulation of parties 
to suit, 


Page 1, Col. 7 
Stone, Clay and Glass 
Products 


Bureau of Standards produces disk of 
optical glass for 70-inch mirror of re- 


flecting telescope for Ohio - Wesleyan | 


University by new process. 
Page 1. Col. 4 
Specially laminated safety glass is 


Page 1, Col. 3 





yet he was an endorser on notes and a, bonds. The Bank for International Set- | 


Reserve Board states. 
| Page 1, Col. 5 


} 


| Service and 
‘Personnel 


| Education 
New books received at the Library of 
| Congress. 
| . Page 9 
| Advisory Committee seeks coopera- 
| tion of radio industry in developing 
| educational broadcasting. 

Page 3, Col. 5 

Foreign Relations 

Proposed settlemeht of German debt 
| summarized by Treasury Department. 
| Page 38, Col. 1 
| General 
| Daily engagements of the President 
; at the Executive Offices. 
| Page 3 


Trade promotion officer at Prague is 
| appointed. 
| Page 5, Col. 7 
| Health 
| Plans for study of child health de- 
| veloped at meeting held by Planning 
| Committee of National Conference on 
| Child Health and Protection. : 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Immigration 
| Summary of immigration for fiscal 
year ended June 30 issued by Depart- 
ment of State. 

Page 9, Col. 1 

| National Defense 
_ Secretary of War announces that en- 
| tire General Staff would undertake 
study of problem of reducing expenses 
of Army. 
| ; Page 1, Col. 6 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
| War Department. 
| ‘ Page 9 
| Orders issued to the personnel of the 
| Navy Department. 





Page 9 
| Veterans 
| Preference will be given war veterans 


Daily statement of the United States being manufactured in Japan, Depart-| as employes in taking of fifteenth de- 
| ment of Commerce states. 


Page 7/ 


| cennial census, director of census states. 
| Page 1, Col. 2 


\}| Slight increase this year. 








Stat. 120, as amended by the act of Au-| Deduction Allowed for Stock | 


spe- |In Year Loss Is Determined 


gust 29, 1916, 39 Stat. 582. 
Answering your first question 
cifically, you are advised that the em-| 


partiai payment of his losses. ind 
the circumstances, we are of the opinion | course opportune. 


guarantor of accounts of the corpora-|tlements is under obligation to make this 
tion and the amount in fact constituted a| demand upon the request of the creditor 
Under | Governments only if it considers such a 
If however, a creditor 


“If in the process of organizing the 
bank or in the performance of its func- 
tions after establishment it is found that 
the central bank of any country or its 


and other executive 
dependent establishments may be em- 


‘that it is to be performed at Wash- 


ployes of the Department of Commerce | 


ployed and compensated for field work in 
connection with the Fifteenth Decennial 
Census without regard to the provisions 
of section 1764 or 1765, Revised Statutes, 


pendent upon whether the work to be 
performed by the Navy Department 
clerks at Washington, D. C., can be con- 
sidered field work within the purview 
of the provision of the statute hereinbe- 
fore quoted. ea 

It appears from your submission that 
the census work desired to be performed 
by such clerks consists in procuring or | 
copying from the records of the depart- 
ment data as to naval personnel in lieu 
of procuring such data locally at the 
various naval stations or units through- 
out the world. In all respects, there- 
fore, it consists of field work except 


4 


ington, D. C. 
Field Work Defined. 


decision of 


Gen, 272 


ale, 


to the 
Comp. 


invited 
1925, 5 


in which de- 


tinguished. It was stated 


departments and in-| carried out, was for $40,000 and resulted 
in a cash payment of only 
though the corporation continued to oper- 
ate the property, it did so at a loss. From 
the 
position 
i Jess j 929 « at its ok ws , a 
or the act of May 10, 1916, as amended. _ s in 1922 and that its stock was value 


The answer to your question is de- aa 
erty was not finally disposed of until 
1925, and operations were continued un- 
til that time, we do not think under the 
facts here presented that this indicates 
that the stock was not valueless in 1922. 
E 
merely confirm the worthlessness of the 
stock in that year. 
the opinion that this contention of the! 
| petitioners is correct. 


T. A. 625; C. E. Conover Co., 7 B. T. A. 
1234. 


on the stock of the Adamson Oil Cor-| 
poration and the amounts paid thereon 
| by the petitioners in 1922 and 1923, the 
| petitioners contend that by making the 
In this connection your attention is | assessments a convenient plan was being 
October 19,| made use of to collect from those who 
were 
partmental and field services are dis-| notes and guarantors of its accounts;|that “the German Government under-|the members of the experts’ committee 

in that/that the assessments were for the pur-| takes for the purpose of the present pro-| belong—that, is, Belgium, France, Ger- 


[Continued from Page 4.) 


tutes an allowable deduction to ‘him for 


7,000. Al-| 1922 as a loss then sustained. 
titioners. 
we think that the financial) July 26, 1929, 


of the corporation was hope- 


facts 


Proposal to Settle 
Reparations Outlined 


Joslyn Manufacturing & 


Supply 
6 B. T. A. 749. 


Although the prop- 


Settlement of Debt Approached 


From Business Standpoint. 


vents occuring subsequent to 1922 


[Continued from Page 3.) 
change, thereby assuring the stable value 
of the reichsmark. But under section 52 
of the same law the coming into force 
of section 31 requires concurrent resolu- 
| tions of the Reichsbank managing board 
and of the general council. These con- 
current resolutions have not yet been 
made, but the president of the Reichs- 
bank, a representative of Germany on 
the committee, has undertaken in a letter 


We therefore are of 


Henry M. Jones, 
B. T. A. 1286; N. P. Christensen, 7 B.| 


With respect to the assessments made 


troduce the necessary resolutions. To 
avoid possible misunderstanding a state- 


the ment is inserted in the plan to the effect 


endorsers on corporation's 


decision that what is known as a “field” | pose of discharging their liability on| visions, as well as for the general pur- 
force is engaged directly or indirectly | notes of the corporation on which they | poses of the plan, that the rei¢hsmark 
in executing the laws locally, while a| were endorsers; that the money was | shall have and shall retain its converti- 
“departmental” force is engaged in.gen-|used for that purpose and that in mak-| bility into gold or devisen as contem- 
eral supervisory and administrative di-|ing such payments they were paying | plated in section 31 of the present Reichs- 
rection and contro! of the various field| and discharging by installments a por-|bank law and that for these purposes 


forces. 
Various general laws such as the post- 


| tion of their losses. 


} the reichsmark shall have and shall re- 
While such assessments represented|tain a mint parity of 1/2790 kilograms 


al laws, and, in the present case, the | additional cost of the stock, they were | of fine gold as defined in the German 


census laws, must be executed in the| also only additional losses, as the stoc 


K| coinage law of August 30, 1924.” 


that the amount here involved consti- | 


Judgment will be entered for the pe-| 


that is incorporated in the report to in-| 


Government is desirous of undertaking 
|internal issues of German bonds in con- 
nection with conversion operations, the 
bank is obliged to accede to its request. 
| Such bonds, however, are to be quoted | 
}only on the market of the country for | 
which they were issued. Bonds repre- | 
senting the postponable portion of the 
|annuities can be created only with the 
consent of the German Government. 

As the proposed plan does away with 
the office of the Agent General for Repa- 
ration Payments, and with the Repara- 
| tion Commission, so far as Germany is 
| concerned, it became necessary to devise 
some plan for handling reparation pay- 
ments and deliveries in kind, and for this 
purpose the plan proposes the organiza- 
| tion of the Bank for International Settle- 
| ments, which will have two sets of func- | 
|tions; its primary and compulsory func- 
| tion will be to receive and disburse rep- 
| aration payments, effect transfers in cer- 
| tain contingencies, and handle deliveries 
jin kind as long as they are made; its 
| Secondary and permissive functions will 
authorize it to act as a bank for other 
|central banks. At the outset the bank 

| will have a capital equivalent to $100,- 
| 000,000, of which $25,000,000 will be paid 
jup. Shares will be issued in equal 
| amounts to the seven countries to which 


many, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, and 
the United States; and the percentage of 
the total shares issued in these countries 
shall never fall below 55. The shares 
will carry no voting rights; but voting 
rights corresponding to the number of 
shares originally issued in each country 
will be exercised by the central bank of 
that country. In section 12 of Annex 1 
the term “central bank,” as used in the 


governor is unable to act officially or 
unofficially in any or all of the capacities 


| provided for in this outline, or refrains 


from so acting, alternative arrange- 
ments not inconsistent with the laws of 
that country shall be made. 

“In particular, the governors of the 
central banks of the countries whose 
nationals are members’ of the present 
committee, or as many of them as are 
qualified to act, may invite to become 
members of the board of directors of 
the bank two nationals of any country, 
the central bank of which is eligible 
under this outline to take part .in form- 
ing the board of the bank but does not 
do so, The two nationals of that coun- 
try, upon acceptance of the invitation, 
shall be qualified to act in the full capa- 


city of directors of the bank as provided | 


in this outline. 
Can Act for Central Bank. 


“Further, the directors of the bank 
shall be authorized to appoint, in lieu 
of any central bank not exercising any or 
all of the functions, authorities, or privi- 
leges which this outline provides that 
central banks may or shall exercise, any 
bank or banking house of widely recog- 
nized standing and. of the same na- 
tionality. 

“Such bank or banking house, upon ap- 
pointment and acceptance, shall be en- 
titled to act in the place of the central 
bank in any or all capacities appropriate 
to central banks under this outline, pro- 
vided only that such action is not incon- 
sistent with the laws of the country in 
question.” gh 

The plan provides for an organization 
committee to put the bank in operation, 
This committee is to be appointed by 
the governors of the central banks of 
the seven countries represented at the 
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nomics Popular With 
Shippers. 





Inseptcoin of fruits and vegetables byé 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
broke all previous records in the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1929, it was stated 
| July 29 by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. A _ total of 266.831 inspections 
were made, of which 229,199 were at 
shipping points and 37,632 at terminal 
markets. 

The service is conducted with a view 
toward determining the quality of fruits 
and vegetables, and for the purpose of 
| assuring better products for market dis- 
tribution. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

There had been no change in the legal 
authority providing for the Food Prod- 
| ucts Inspection Service during the pe- 
riod named, and the work both in receiv- 
; ing markets and at shipping points was 
| conducted on the same basis and with 
practically the same number of inspectors 
as during previous years. 

Shipping Point Inspections. 

Shipping point inspections showed an 


\}|.increase over last year of 18,367 cars, 


| while receiving point inspéctions showed 
an increase of 5,202 cars of fruits and 
vegetables. Twenty-three States showed 


| | an increase in shipping point inspections 
} 


during the past year and 15 States 
| Showed a decline. 

Washington showed the greatest in- 
crease of any State, amounting to ap- 
proximately 6,000 cars. Florida, which 
| showed a decline in the number of in- 
| spections the year before, showed a 
z California, 
which showed a great increase in the 
number of inspections the year before, 


II showed a decline this year. 


: Service Popular With Shippers. 

Since inspection of fruits and vege- 
tables at receiving points was inaugu- 
rated in 1917 and at shipping points in 
| 1922, the demand for this service has 
| been steadily growing. On account of 
its providing a basis for making sales 
; and adjustments, shippers and receivers 
are more and more appreciating the value 
of the service and making increased de- 
mands for it each year. 


‘Cassia Oil Exports 
By China Show Loss 


Shipments Found to Be Sent 
Largely to United States. 





The only important essential oil ex- 
ported from Hong Kong other than ani 
seed oil is cassia oil, most of which is 
exported to the United States, shipments 
in 1928 amounting to $164,974, as com- 
pared with $192,064 in 1927, according 
to a report from the consul at Hong Kong, 
Harold Shanta, made public July 29 by 
the Department of Commerce. The full 
text of the statement follows: 

Cassia oil is obtained by distillation 
from the bark and leaves of cassia trees 
grown in the provinces of Ewangtung 
and Kwangsi, in South China. The usual 
grades exported are 70-75 per cent pure, 
76-80 per cent pure, and 80-85 per cent 
pure. The American demand is princi- 
pally for the 80-85 per cent grade. The 
United States is the chief country of 
export and is followed in order of im- 
portance by Great Britain, Japan, and 
France. 

The usual method of shipping cassia 
oil to the United States is in iron drums 
containing 420 pounds net weight. The 
customary packing for London and th 
| Continent is in sealed lead canisters 0 
16 2-3 pounds net weight each, four 
canisters to a case. Shipments in iron 
| drums are HK$8.00 Hong Kong cur- 
rency per picul less than shipments iy 
| Cases. 

The May price for 80-85 per cent pure 
| cassia oil was ahout HK$270 per picul 
of 133 1-3 pounds. There is no demand 
at present for lower grades which may 
be purchased at from HK$15 to HK$30 
per picul less than the 80-85 per cent 
;grade. A higher grade, 90-95 per cent 
| pure, may be purchased at HK$20 a 
picul more than the 80-55 grade. 


posed of the governors of the central 
banks of the seven countries mentioned 
above and their appointees to the num- 
ber of seven. During the period of the 
German annuities the governor of the 
Bank of France and the president of the 
Reichsbank may each appoint one addi- 
tional director of his own nationality rep- 
|resentative of industry or commerce, 
Nine remaining directors are to be 
}elected by the original group from a list 
furnished by governors of the central 
| banks of each of the other countries par- 
|ticipating in the share ownership of th 
bank. “The functions of a director,” th 
report says, “are incompatible with 
those involving national political respon- 
sibilities.” ° 

The bank will have authority to re- 
ceive deposits. This power is limited, 
by the condition that the “deposits must 
be of a nature consistent with the bank’s 
functions with respect to the facilitation 
of international settlements or in con- 
nection with the German annuities.” The 
board of directors or the executive com- 
|mittee shall have the right to consider 
applications to open deposit accounts, 
which may include a variety of classes: 
(1) Deposits on annuity account; (2) 
deposits from central banks; (3) de- 
posits on clearing account; (4) deposits 
originating in connection with the Ger- 
man annuities; (5) deposits in connection 
with the guarantee fund and relative to 
the mobilization of the unconditional an- 
nuity; (6) special deposits of the Ger- 
man Government. 

The bank shall have the right to pay 





District of Columbia as well as elsewhere. | had then become worthless. J. G. Pax-! report, is defined and certain alterna- 


sidered in the light of the report of the 
congressional conferees, appears beyond 
doubt to have been intended to remove 
the restrictions upon the receipt of two 


A force engaged exclusively in the local | ton, 7 B. T. A. 92. 


International Bank Proposed, | tives are indicated: 


execution of such laws is a field force 
notwithstandin | 
performed in the District of Columbia. 


In April, 1922, Penna loaned the cor- Upon that portion of the annuities 


that the work may be) poration $1,000 with which to pay in-|which is not postponable, and which is 
terest, 


taking the corporation’s note|not required for service of the Dawes 


| “If in any country there is more than 
one bank of issue, the term “central 
bank” as used in this outline shall be 


to appoint, the remaining governors 
can select two of his nationals as mem- 
bers of the organization committee. 


conference, each governor to appoint interest on deposits that are not suscepti. 
two.members. In case any governor fails 


|ble of withdrawal until at least one 
month from the time of deposit. The 
rate of interest shall be determined by 
the board of directors or by the exeéu- 





salaries or additional compensation found | See, also, 21 Comp. Dec. 709; 27, id. 643.) therefor. While he knew that the cor- | loan, the German Government may at 
in sections 1764, and 1765, Revised Accordingly, your second question is | poration was insolvent and that the note 


i t d any time be required by the Bank for In- 
Statutes, and the act of May 10, 1916, 39 | answered in the affirmative. was worthless at the time it was given, | ternational Settlements to create issuable 


The entire administrative control of| tive committee, 
the bank is vested in the board of direc- To be continued in the issue 
tors, which in the first instance is com-| July 81, 


interpreted to mean the bank of issue 
situated and operating in the principal 


of 
financial market of that country. ; 





